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Art. L—The Recent Introductions to the Old Testament. 


1. Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in die 
Kanonischen und apokryphischen Schriften des Alten 
Testaments. Von Karu FR. KEIL; zweite verm, u. verb. 
Auflage. Frankfurt a. M. und Erlangen. 1859. 


. Kinleitung in das Alte Testament. Von FRiIEDRICH 
BLEEK ; herausgeg. von J. F. BLEEK, u. Ad. Kamphausen, 
mit Vorwort von Nirzscu. Berlin. 1860. 


. Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Rev. DonaLp 
M‘DonaLpD, M.A. 2 vols. Clark, Edinburgh. 1861. 


. Ueber Begriff u. Methode der sogenannten biblischen 
Einleitung. Von Dr HERMANN HuPFELD. Marburg. 1844, 


. Ueber Begriff u. Inhalt der biblischen Einleitungswissen- 
schaft. Von HoLtzMann. Stud. w. Krit., 1860. 


. Noch ein Wort iiber den Begriff der sogenannten bib. 
Einleitung. Von. Hupretp. Stud. wu. Krit., 1861. 


WE have no intention of minutely reviewing these works, 
either in the way of censure or of panegyric; they have all 
their excellencies and all their defects. The work of Keil is, 
perhaps, the most useful; that of Bleek, the most independent ; 
and that of Mr M‘Donald, the largest: none of them re 

so completely upon personal investigations as Bleek’s. Dn 
happily, his results are not always such as we can sympathise 
with ; yet he is conscientious and laborious, and goes to his 
task in a loving and reverent spirit; he has no wish to hurt 
Christianity, and no belief that he can hurt her ; he seeks the 
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truth, and he proclaims what of it he thinks he has reached, 
hopefully and Soldly. He cannot conceal from himself that 
the most great part of his investigations have produced is some 
shew of arya yc The lucidity of his style is attractive ; 
the perspicuity of his arrangement helps us greatly through 
the perplexed and involved questions which he discusses ; and 
we accompany him from point to point, if not always con- 
vinced by his reasoning, yet loving his goodness and pelea 
his genius. We feel that in him and his results we have a 
distinct fact in the criticism of the Pentateuch, and not a 
repetition, obvious or disguised, of another fact. Keil, though 
not altogether undistinguished in original research, is more of 
a collector than an investigator. He possesses the faculty of 
combining and condensing in a wondrous degree. He makes 
just the kind of book a teacher would like to lecture or examine 
from. All that have written on his subject’ he names, all 
their views he presents, and manages to work out, negatively 
or positively, by contradiction or agreement, from the mass of 
names, a view of his own. His information is generally reli- 
able; and being decently orthodox, and up to the newest au- 
thorities, his work is the best that can be taken up upon Old 
Testament introduction. The work of our countryman is ve 
highly creditable to him ; it contains much information, though 
not always very clearly arranged. It does not present new 
truths, nor even old truths in a new light, but old truths in 
their old guise. This is no condemnation, but the highest 
praise. The author has read much on the questions he writes 
of, worked his way through weary heaps of rubbish, gone along 
with his old faith into very suspicious and seductive society, 
and his old faith has remained chaste and uncontaminated. 
His work would have been much more satisfactory had he said 
less about his adversaries and more about his subject ; if he 
had subjected the Pentateuch to a personal scrutiny, handling 
it until every word was familiar to him, instead of telling us 
what other people have handled it, and what their opinions 
have been about it. We are weary of hearing of Hengsten- 
berg and Hiivernick. They have done much, but science and 
truth cannot be greatly furthered by reiterating either that 
they have done much, or the much that they have done; 
their deeds must be but stepping-stones to rise to higher 
things ; and they have advanced much on the side of truth, 
which truth must yet disown ; by overdriving truth, they have 
transformed her into error, and we can hardly acquit their 
successor of a similar charge. The theological or dogmatic 
rtion of Mr M‘Donald’s work seems to us by far the best. 
He is more at home in dogma than in criticism ; and, while 
in the first volume, amidst much that is said, and said often 
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and at great length, regarding the antiquity and Mosaic author- 
i of the Pentateuch, we are, after all, left in much doubt 
and confusion as to what fairly can be said and what not; 
the second volume contains really valuable discussions on 
many questions of deep interest in the theology of the Old 
Testament. There the questions very much supply their own 
arrangement, while the conflicting views and possibilities of 
authorship, and era, and genesis, demand some skill in 

ment to make them intelligible, and some skill in the minuter 
peculiarities of Hebrew fairly to dispose of them; and we do 
not think the author's forte lies in either of these directions. 
We do not think the second volume, and, indeed, the whole 
position of the writer, can be defended against the charge—it 
may be the compliment—of externalism. Revelation seems to 
him to consist in the Deity telling his creatures such and such 
things, or outwardly imposing certain obligations upon them ; 
a divinely conditioned and produced consciousness originating 
an impulse to certain acts—an impulse which could not be 
repressed, and which was felt to be authoritative—he does not 
comprehend. Thus sacrifice must have been originated by an 
outward divine command ; and'thus he goes on to write the 
history of sacrifice and its origin. We protest against all this, 
because it is not in Scripture, and because it is contrary to the 
general mode of God’s revelation. He speaks im men ; at least, 
the prophets so believed and expressed themselves. And will 
any man argue that God commanded men, by an express out- 
ward injunction, to pray to him? And what is sacrifice, in its 
barest and abstracted notion, but prayer symbolised and 
rendered into action? We really know nothing concerning 
the origin of sacrifice. Up to the era of Moses we have no very 
adequate knowledge of the meaning of it, and we have no 
authority to inject into the early sacrifices all the meaning 
which now to us seems to lie im sacrifice, or even all the 
meaning which we may know to have lain in the Mosaic sacri- 
fice. And here we cannot help referring to what seems to us 
another defect in the second volume—a proper conception of 
revelation as a scheme; for it is out of this defect that the 
mistake arises of finding, at the point where the scheme starts 
on its course of evolution, as much as we find after the evolu- 
tion has worked itself out. We are far enough from seeking 
to quibble about words, and raise clouds of dust or smoke-over 
the term revelation. But, strictly speaking, revelation implies 
three things—a revealer, a revelee, and the thing revealed. 
A revelation, in the strict sense, is impossible without all these, 
A voice from heaven might utter most momentous truths, 
which human reason or conscience could never give, but if no 
ear heard them, there could be no revelation. We are not 
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here concerned with the absurd quibble about a book-revela- 
tion; what we wish to seize is the design of revelation, and to 
realise well the design we must bring into strong light the 
party to whom the revelation is made. God reveals, and he 
makes a revelation to the human race; these two extremes 
condition the nature of the intermediate term, the revelation 
itself. The relation of the two extremes, God and man, is a 
religious relation, and the revelation must bear the religious 
form. Its main scope will not be primarily moral, or intel- 
lectual, but religious ; it will bear upon the attitude of the 
human spirit towards the divine spirit. If that attitude were 
normal, revelation would likely have been directed towards 
maintaining and strengthening it’; if it be abnormal, as it is, 
revelation will naturally be mainly directed towards removing 
the disturbing influences, and again normalising it. But these 
disturbing influences exist all on one side, exist all in man, or, 
at least, so far as they exist in God, are produced there by 
those existing in man; and thus, if the relation between God 
and man is to be restored to its former condition of harmonious 
love, man must be altered. Thus man is the primary object of 
revelation; it is designed to bear on him, to influence and in- 
form him, to change and renew him. Its whole scope is peda- 
gogic; and pedagogy is a thing which is progressive, and 
limited always by the capacity, from time to time, of the party 
instructed. The primary object of revelation is not to reveal 
God ; its chief end is to reclaim man, and renew his attitude 
towards God. The best, perhaps the only way to do so, may 
be to make known God’s character and nature ; for how could 
man attain a correct attitude towards an unknown object ? 
And the revelation of God’s character, and the fact that he has 
revealed it, may be the most powerful means to use, and force 
to apply, towards bringing man into the attitude which from 
this revelation he knows to be the required one. But revela- 
tion does not contain a display of God's character as a purpose 
and final end of its own. It is possible that there may be a 
wider circle outside of this inner one, in which we are now 
moving, though concentric with it, in which the revelation of 
God, as such, may have been the chief end of the Creator's 
doings. To this end the creation and garniture of the world 
may have served, and the creation of sinless man ;—these may 
be all looked upon as expressions of God’s nature, and as 
coming into existence for the purpose of expressing it. But 
whatever be our verdict as to the final cause of the revelation 
of God lying in sinless man and in the universe, the revelation 
given to sinful man has quite a definite end—namely, to 
recover him from his sin. As the two circles are concentric, 
this fall and recovery together may, when complete, be found 
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to coincide not only in centre, but also in circumference, with 
the outer and greater circle; and sinless man, the universe, 
and sinful man reclaimed from sin, may all be considered as 
fragments of a great revelation, whose final object was to reveal 
God. Still, while the reclamation of man is a thing not yet 
accomplished—a process going on of gathering up many small 
into one grand result—we must, if we would not go without 
the circle of our intelligence, confine ourselves to this process, 
and watch it slowly and majestically evolving itself. Man, 
then, is the object of revelation; he is to be influenced and 
reclaimed by it. It must suit itself to him, must come in 
such degrees, and under such symbols as he can understand 
and feel. As he rises in information and grasp, it may rise in 
significance and extent. Being elementary and sensuous at 
first, it may gradually throw off some of its outer drapery, and 
appear in its naked and abstract form. It can never appear 
in a form unrelated to its time, or without a point of connection 
between it and the mental condition of those to whom it was 
sent. For it is strictly educational, never coming but when 
absolutely demanded, always coming when required, fitting 
itself on to the mental base and into the temporal relation 
in which it is found. It is like food satisfying a need and 
craving, communicating fresh strength, and then this strength 
raising a new demand for farther and stronger sustenance, 
which again is communicated with an ever increasing effect. 

We should like to speak with hesitation ; but it seems to us 
that Mr M‘Donald has not seen or seized this fact, that reve- 
lation is a process, having a special end in view, and working 
itself out by slow but gradually increasing strides. He has 
not seen, or at least has not made, the basis of his investiga- 
tions the rigid unity of revelation, the inexorable linking of 
process into process within the general whole, the necessity of 
all that went before to any single part, and the necessity of all 
that came after as the issue of such part. Thus, Mr M‘Donald 
has missed the admirable opportunity he had of giving us what 
we never yet have had, at least the sketch of a historical theo- 
logy of the Old Testament. No such historic theology is pos- 
sible under his theory. For, by dissevering revelation tom 
its immediate relation to man, its historic unity is given up ; 
it can, at most, be sporadic flashes of the divine, of which we 
can neither see the immediate cause, nor the general connec- 
tion. 

There is one other thing, among many, which greatly sur- 
prises us, not peculiar to these volumes, but to all written on 
the same subject. The writer discusses the sacrifices and their 
significance ; he finds them in some degree not only symboli- 
a but also typical, that is, not merely expressing moral truths 
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or states of soul, in action, but al80 adumbrations of one glo- 
rious, and yet future truth. They are prophetic—in a word, 
Messianic. This is all very beautiful, though if they are Mes- 
sianic only to us, and were not so to those who offered them, it 
is all very useless. But presently the writer finds another 
Messianic clue, which he unwinds and pursues along the course 
of history. There are other prophecies of the great anointed, 
not this time prophetic actions, but prophetic promises,—pro- 
phecy in wool These run through the whole Scripture like 
an ever increasing river, becoming almost as broad and deep 
under the later prophets as in the New Testament. What 
surprises us is, that no attempt has been made to unite these 
two streams, or to trace any manner of relation between them. 
The sacrifices adumbrate a personage who was to be a sacri- 
fice, to suffer vicariously ; the Messianic promises cast jets of 
light far forward into the dim futurity, upon a glorious per- 
sonage who was to bruire the head of the serpent, be a mighty 
prophet greater than Moses, be a star, a ruler, and Shiloh ; 
it would surely occur to these deep-hearted old Israelites to 
speculate on the identity of the two. They may not have 
perceived it, but it seems to us an interesting inquiry, and not 
to be altogether passed over, whether they did. We are in- 
clined to believe they did perceive it. Indeed, these sporadic 
allusions to the Messiah, scattered throughout the earlier books, 
are of themselves not explicable without presupposing a con- 
sciousness fully impregnated with Messianic ideas. e Mes- 
sianic prophecies, usually recognised as such, occur at such 
tremendous intervals, each like a solitary mountain-peak on 
one vast continent; but our common sense assures us, that 
such heaven-reaching points cannot stand alone or repose on 
nothing ; their very existence presupposes a long, deep-rooted, 
low-lying, and far-stretching base, out of which they rise, and 
by which their organic unity is secured. Such elevations as 
Moses or David reached are not intelligible except as the 
highest flights of spirits ever on the wing heavenward ; such 
men as David himself are not conceivable except as the 
grandest embodiments of thoughts and aspirations among a 
people where such thoughts and longings were universally 
cherished. Revelation is a thing given by God to men, but 
given so as to work itself out through men, and it conforms 
rigidly to the usual laws of history and progress; there is 
nothing disjointed or isolated in it, and where we find passages 
clearly Messianic, apparently disconnected, we must explain 
them by the general modes of thought and life of the people 
into which they fitted, and out of which they sprung. 

We have been speaking of things which cannot very rigidly 
be classed under our Lents: Biblical Introduction. By what 
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use of language Mr M‘Donald names his second 
volume Introduction, we cannot divine. To us the Penta- 
teuch, and an Introduction to the Pentateuch, are two things, 
and not one. We are introduced to the Pentateuch, and from 
the Pentateuch itself, not from the Introduction to it, we learn 
what the Pentateuch contains. The meaning of Scripture is 
Scripture, the theology of the Pentateuch is in great measure 
the Pentateuch. If, therefore, we discuss the theology of the 
Pentateuch, under the name introduction, we shall be intro- 
duced, after all, to nothing, having, in being introduced, learned 
all that is to be learned. The author should have named his 
volume, Discussions on the Theology of the Old Testament. 
This subject, or science, of introduction is a very vague one. 
All seem in doubt what it is, many seem in doubt if it is at all, 
if it has a proper independent existence, if it is not a sort of 
theological mirage which, at a distance, takes shape and colour, 
and you speak of it, and discuss it, and quarrel bitterly over 
it, but, when you would grasp it, it suddenly loses its indivi- 
duality, and you feel yourself grasping a fragment of something 
else. It metamorphoses and merges itself into any or all sub- 
jects, dogmatics, exegesis, hermeneutics, criticism, archeology, 
—it is all things, and thus nothing. De Wette doubts its 
inner coherence absolutely. It is a conglomerate; not a 
science, but a circle of sciences auxiliary to theology. There 


are many things useful to know, veny things absolutely neces- 


sary to know, before understanding the contents of the Bible ; 
these things collected in some order or in none, under heads 
or otherwise, but collected and capable of being understood 
and learned, and thus affording the requisite prelimin in- 
formation, constitute the chaos called Tntroduction.® us, 
introduction would be a name not unlike the term physical, 
covering a multitude of individual and related provinces ; and, 
as we speak of the physical sciences or physics, we might 

ak of the introductory sciences or introduction. So all 
claim to unity is foregone. It is a collection of things said 
about the Bible, or about things connected with the Bible, and 
thus it establishes its claim to be Biblical! The disorder and 
uncertainty of such a definition are manifest. There are many 
things necessary to know before understanding the Bible 
which could not, with any feasibility, come within the limits 
of introduction. And, with such a definition, we shall have 
one man’s introduction containing one set of subjects, and 
another man’s a quite different set, according to their separate 





* So Schleiermacher, “ Das Mancherlei, welches man Einleitung—zu nennen 
flegt” (quoted by Credner, p. 7), “the divers matters which it is usual to call 
fntreduction,” — ‘arrer's Translation, p. 139. r 
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subjective notions of what things are necessary to be known 
before advancing to an intelligent study of the Scriptures. 
Thus Jahn discusses the inspiration of Scripture in his Intro- 
duction, Mr M‘Donald the truth of the miracles in Scripture, 
and Horne finds room for everything conceivable having any 
bearing on the Bible. 

A rival school to the above has sought to elevate introduc- 
tion into some more exactitude, by calling it Historical. Intro- 
duction is the history of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or even the history of Jewish literature. Some will load 
this term history with the addition of critical ; introduction is 
the critical history of the Scriptures. But it is hard to see 
what purpose this addition of the term critical can serve, for 
history, if it is not critical, is no history, but a mere conglome- 
ration of facts or incidents, having no inner connection, and no ~ 
outer determination. History, from its very notion, is not a 
bare stringing together of facts, but a genetic exposition of 
facts, traced to their causes and pursued to their consequences. 
It is no infinite number of threads, however close their juxta- 
position, but a consistent web, hanging inseparably together, 
one side of which could not have been if the other side, and all 
intervening threads, had not already been. If the accent lie 
on the term critical, so as, in effect, to make introduction not 
so much a critical history as a historical criticism, we are 
equally perplexed. Criticism is an instrument and means, and 
can never be elevated to the rank of an aim or a result. To 
what purpose criticise, that is, sift, these books—what residuum 
do we want to leave, or what chaff, and clods, and seeds, shall 
we clear away from the grain, or whence have we this notion 
of chaff and grain? The very mention of criticism implies 
some principle on which we proceed, and some purpose we 
have in view, and criticism is the instrument which we use 
according to our principle to secure our purpose. If we criti- 
cise these books, it is with the distinct design to separate and 
eliminate something, and concentrate and preserve something 
else. If we say that truth, as in all criticism, is the object of 
our search, this cannot of course be truth in general; but, as 
our inquiry concerns certain books, our criticism must be 
directed towards ascertaining the exactitude of certain pre- 
tended or presupposed truths or beliefs regarding these books ; 
or if we would put our inquiry in a general way, we shall have 
to ask and answer, What these books are, and how they be- 
came what they now are? But this question, What these 
books are? What is the Bible? is, they tell us, not a histo- 
rical, but a dogmatic, question, and those who uphold the his- 
torical method are far enough from entertaining it. They are 
enraged at the very name of it, and banish it ito the distant 
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realm of dogmatic, where it may be discussed under the rubric 
de s. scriptura. Their science is historical, and absolutely so ; 
it cannot tolerate a dogma in the bosom of it, or a presupposed 
dogma at the base of it. Introduction is an undogmatic his- 
tory of the Scriptures. 

is will turn out a wonderful science ; for, to us, the 
“Scriptures,” the “Bible,” and such terms, express the most 
rigid and irreducible dogma existing, viz., the divine origin of 
these books ; and they express the same meaning to the great 
bulk of Christendom, and an undogmatic history of the Scrip- 
ture is a thing vain and self-destructive. Those who use such 
language are surely not aware of the unmeaning sound of their 
speech. Or, possibly to them, “Scripture,” and such words, 
contain within them no such dogmatic significance as they do 
to us; these books have been produced in the usual human 
way, and handed down in the usual way, and must be treated 
in the usual way. But, at least, they cannot deny that the 
sense usually involved in such words as the “ Bible” is totally dif- 
ferent from this, and if they do not want to be considered 
double dealers, they must abandon such language and find 
refuge in another terminology. Let them call introduction 
the history of Jewish literature. 

Introduction is the undogmatic history of Jewish literature. 
Jewish literature is like other literatures, a thing purely human, 
and to be treated as such. Is not such an undogmatic outset 
most dogmatic? If it is unlawful to presuppose a dogma at 
the base of a historical inquiry, it is equally unlawful to den 
that a dogma can turn out to be an element and fact in this 
history. History has no preconceptions, they say; and no 
prejudices, say we ; it must not presume, neither must it pre- 
clude. A history of Jewish literature must render account of 
all the elements and potencies in that literature. It must 
contain a historical development and philosophy of literary 
effort ; it will seek to discover the law o amt or production 
of the books, the inner relation of one to another, perhaps the 
underground thought or life bridging and binding epoch to 
epoch and man to man. It will dissect and bare off the sur- 
face till it sink to the inmost organism whence well out the 
pulses of the national life and literature, grope about within 
till its fingers grasp the great canals of circulating thought 
and existence which run through the whole system, and make 
it one. It must not be partial, must omit nothing. It must 
take the web woven by so many living, thinking spirits, 
or of so many spirits, and analyse it, and separate and classify 
every thread and colour of thread, and flower, and floss, 
and changing tint, and render all this again in colours as 
bright, and workmanship as beautiful, on its own page. And 
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if divine inspiration be an element in this national life, or in 
this literature—so unique an element, that it is only in Jewish 
literature that it appears—a yee | of Jewish literature would 
be sadly wanting in probity and compass which failed to 
recognise and narrate that wherein its subject differed from 
all other subjects, and that, therefore, on whose account chiefly it 
might be sup itself to have come into existence. Thus the 
supposition, that Jewish literature is just like other literatures, 
is fatal to a fair history of this literature. It may turn out 
that a great fact in this literature is a certain divine superin- 
tendence and synergy along with the human authors; it may 
turn out that another fact in the national life and literature 
was faith in this divine presence; and any pretended histo 
which denies these facts, and assumes at the outset that Jewis 
and other literatures are absolutely alike, condemns itself by 
such assumption to be unhistorical. 

But other objections remain. Such a history will turn out 
not only partial and false, but totally unavailable for theolo- 
gical uses. History being descriptive, an account of what is 
must not confine itself to any particular epoch, except for 
convenience sake; it cannot, on principle, investigate the 
literature of any era, and pretermit the literature of another. 
A history of literature must embrace all Jewish literature. It 
may, of course, take any- great national event as a point where 
it stops, but that not because the literature after this event is, 
generically, of another kind, but merely because the historian 
may think it, in a literary view, less important, or leave it to 
be investigated by another. One historian, for example, might 
stop at the captivity in his history of Jewish literature ; another 
might carry on his investigations till the dispersion; while 
another, such as Jost or Steinschneider, might supplement this 
by ing out researches to the present time. We might 
have a history of ancient Jewish literature; and a history of 
modern literature. These would be related to each other 
simply as ancient and modern ; no difference in principle could 
enter into our estimate of them. Ancient history is supposed 
to come to an end about 476 A.D.; we should then reckon the 
Mishnah and portions of the Talmud in our history of ancient 
Jewish literature. The apocryphal writings, such as the Mac- 
cabees, being pre-Christian, must all be included in such a 
history ; om | between them and Malachi or Isaiah we can 
know no difference, except one of literary merit. Hupfeld 
seems to go this length, and he must; for history is impartial 
and undogmatic. “Apocryphal” and “canonical” are terms 
to history meaningless. In this way the science of introduc- 
tion must stretch itself over fields which have no interest for 
religion. It cannot stop till it exhausts Jewish literature ; to 
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restrict it to a period 400 years before Christ is either arbitrary, 
or involves a dogmatical preconception ; and history endures 
no dogmas. ; 

But, further, history asks What is, and how it is? but it can- 
not, by any possibility, ask, Should it be? It will describe the 
limits of Jewish literature, if that be possible, and detail its 
origin and genesis, and progressive assumption of its present 
shape as a collection; it must not moot the question, Should 
this or that book belong to the collection ? at question is 
already settled—the book is in the collection ; history has to 
say so, and describe how it came there. There is in this 
science no judicial faculty, no conscience of right or wrong, no 
power of excommunication. Having no preconception, except 
that of Jewish literature, it must accept everything that is 
Jewish and literary. Now, apart from what we have already 
said of such a science—that, by its preconception, it treads 
down known facts in the Jewish consciousness and literature, 
and banishes out of its presence the very causes which contri- 
buted to the growth of the literary collection, and the idea 
which ruled the reception or exclusion of books from it—a 
from all this, such a science is most helpless and feeble. It is 
like a man thrown into the world without a conscience, with 
more senses to shew him what is, but destitute of any power 
to demand what should be. We shall, in addition to this 
science of introduction, which is a mere descriptive imbecile, 
require a new science, which shall be judicial, and sit in theo- 
logical judgment on the books of the Bible, pronouncing 
whether they should be there or not. Such a dogmatic science 
—for it must start with a dogma of what a Biblical book is 
and should be—we may name Canonic. But, obviously, fairly 
to test these Biblical writings, we must go through the whole 
circumstances of their genesis and connection, and assumption 
into the collection—the very same circle of investigations 
through which introduction has already run!* Here, then, we 
have two sciences running parallel, embracing the same sub- 
jects, and turning out the same results, and differmg from each 
other only in this, that one starts without, and another with, a 
dogmatic understanding of what it is and means to do. This 
is sufficiently nonsensical, but it shews what terror of a dogma 
can produce. 

Thus our science, if it is to be theological, and honest, or 
useful, must accept the dogma of the Bible, or Scripture as 
commonly understood by Christians, as its fundamental idea. 
We might then call it the science of the canon, or canonic. 
But, in addition to the fact that this term is sometimes used 
in a narrower sense, the term canon expresses a secondary 
idea. Canonicity is not a primary quality of books; it is a 
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characteristic which they possess in virtue of possessing an- 
other characteristic. We cannot here inquire into the original 
notion of “canon,” nor follow it through the various steps by 
which it rose or descended to its present signification. That 
signification is at least sufficiently intelligible ; by the canon, 
we mean compositions which are the rule of religious faith 
and practice. But they become such a rule by virtue of cer- 
tain qualities in them; and, therefore, we cannot primarily 
inquire whether they are the rule—our first inquiry must be, 
whether they possess the qualities which constitute the rule. 
All these qualities may be summed up in a general way under 
the term revelation; and we have to inquire whether such 
and such books form part of the revelation of God to man? 
and if so, they form part of the canon. Introduction, in this 
way, will have revelation for its subject ; yet not the contents 
of revelation, lest it invade the province of exegesis, or historic 
theology, but only the form of revelation. Its sole presupposi- 
tion is, that there is a revelation, and that it has a form—that 
is, a literary form, and with this literary form it is exclusively 
engaged. Any inquiries regarding contents must rank under 
some of the material sciences as dogmatics ; any inquiries as 
to truth of contents, under general apologetics. We must 
restrict introduction rigidly to a discussion of the revelation- 
form ; so soon as it interferes with contents, it is no longer 
introduction to Scripture. Of course, it may be objected that 
the form of revelation is part of revelation. This is true; it 
may be a fact of divine significance to us that Scripture con- 
tains compositions of such sorts, and in such order as it does ; 
that it has the literary complexion and types which it possesses ; 
that it is temporally confined within certain limits, and con- 
nected with a specific form of civilisation and aspect of human 
intelligence. All these things cannot be_ altogether without 
religious meaning. But all who do not wish to quibble will 
admit that Scripture is mainly the invariable or constant ele- 
ment in it, that which does not change when the form is 
altered by transfusion into other languages—in a word, that 
Scripture is just the meaning of Scripture ; and introduction 
leads us through the farm, and presents us face to face 
with this meaning. No one can object to our mode of con- 
ceiving the science, that it denies the divine in the form, or 
separates the divine from the human. Scripture does not con- 
sist of a divine and a human—it is all divine-human. It is 
not a piece of cloth, with a right side and a wrong. It is one 
of those changing-coloured robes, curiously woven and deli- 
cately dyed, of which one part is not of one colour, and another 
part of a different colour, but of which all parts are of two 
colours, according to the light and the angle at which they are 
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seen—which looked at in one light is human, and looked at in 
another is divine. This form, which we mean to discuss, may 
have arisen in any way—any elements, and in any relative 
degree, may have ceutical to it. Introduction will render 
account of them all, human and divine alike; it ignores no- 
thing, divorces nothing—what God has joined together, it will 
not seek to put asunder.* What it claims is liberty to sepa- 
rate, in thought and treatment, between the form and the 
matter ; to subject the one to a process of examination as to 
its origin and history, without being troubled or confounded 
during its analysis by the presence of the other. And, accord- 
ing to our conception of revelation as a growth and expansion 
from small to great, a scheme historically evolved, the science 
of its form will be strictly historical. Indeed, were we to name 
the science Canonic, it would even then be historical ; for we 
are no believers in an arbitrary and conscious formation at 
any precise time of the canon. We believe in a voluntary and 
conscious completion of it at a particular time, when the sad 
thought was fally realised that now a break and interruption 
in the divinely originated literature had finally occurred. But 
the canon is the embodiment of an idea which did not come 
into existence at any such late time as that of Ezra or the 
Maccabees, but which existed at all times since God entered 
into religious intercourse with man, and revealed laws for 
regulating and sanctifying that intercourse. This idea of a 
divinely-compelled and divine-embodying literature was an 
idea which ran through all Jewish literature, which was always 
active, and by its very activity separated contemporary literary 

roductions into two great classes; for all Jewish writings, even 
in the most favoured eras, were not canonical ; for example, 
those of Solomon on natural science. And thus the canon 
rose gradually out of this idea, and by common consent. The 
separation took place silently by the mere noiseless energy of 
the principle. And so the canon is a development, a historical 
evolution and accretion, and only its close a historic era; and 
so the discussion of its form will also be historical. Like other 
histories, it may have: marked eras in its progression, as the 
Mosaic, the Solomonic, and others; momenta, which indicate 
where a crisis was reached, or where a new impulse was gathered. 
Yet it must own, like all history, an inner connection—a chain 





* We are sometimes tempted to look for material images to signify our ideas 
of the union between the divine and human energies in inspiration. It some- 
times appears to us like the coalescence of two streams running in the same 
direction, which lose their individuality, and produce merely a grander unity ; 
the waters of the one not timidly keeping at the side and refusing to mergo 
themselves in the other. Or sometimes it is as that of an overwhelming heat 
surrounding some substance, which it elevates to its own degree, 
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linking event into event, trailing on the weight of accumulated 
result behind, and drawing itself and this forward through new 
stages towards the point which is to be the gathering up and 
union of the whole. 

We cannot give more here than the most general outline of 
what introduction must embrace. 1st. A sketch of the Semitic 
speeches, with their various peculiarities, as differing from other 
speeches ; and the specific peculiarities of Hebrew as differing 
from other Semitic—something like the preliminary discussion 
prefixed to Ewald’s Lehrbuch; this speech forms the most pal- 
pable element in which the revelation-form is couched. A 
sketch of Hebrew modes of thought and expression, of idiom 
and figure, in general an estimate of the materials of expression 
at the command of the authors, is all that need be attempted. 
Changes of these materials through the dying out of forms or 
elements, and the emergence of others out of the development 
of speech, and how various books stand related to others before 
or behind, must be noticed in connection with such individual 
books. 2d. We must go back to the formal commencement 
of the Bible, consider how this form arose, what individuals 
contributed to its rise, at what epoch it did arise; then draw 
under our attention the generative process, from small to great, 
scrutinizing the manner, and causes, and author, and era of 
each individual addition, down till the collection attained its 
full growth, and was finally rounded off, the form having arrived 
at its utmost development and maturity ; this will be what is 
generally named history of the canon and particular introduc- 
tion. 3d. We shall fix our eye on this now fully matured form, 
and watch small changes going on on its original surface, spots, 
and erasures, and rubs occurring and being patched and 
mended, and again filled up. This unconscious process of 
rubbing, and rending, and mending we shall see drawn under 
conscious scrutiny and observation, and rules formed and prin- 
ciples adopted in order to restore the original surface, and 
eliminate all foreign substances from it. History of the treat- 
ment and preservation of the original text. 4th. This same 
fully developed form we shall have to observe going through 
changes of another sort, being consciously transfused and 
recast, or rather recoloured in various lands into which it 
had journeyed, appearing here in one aspect and there in 
another ; this will furnish materials for a history of translations. 
5th. All this may be followed, better than preceded, by a review 
of attempts in the same direction, when our science, having 
finished her outward task at which she worked unconscious of 
herself, becomes self-conscious, and fixes her attention on her- 
self, and informs us of the various conceptions entertained 
about her, of the various men who wielded her successfully or 
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unsuccessfully, and in whose hands she attained or failed to 
attain her true scientific object. A history of introductions. 

It need hardly be said that we the distribution of 
introduction into general and particular as unscientific and 
unmeaning. General introduction seems to be introduction in 
reference to the completed canon ; particular introduction, the 
discussion of the individual books. But without this last dis- 
cussion, which determines the extent and contents of the canon, 
we do not yet know what that canon is, and thus we discuss 
under the head of general introduction a subject absolutely 
unknown to us, some parts of which we may have to eject when 
we raise discussions on them individually in particular intro- 
duction. 

In writing an introduction to the Pentateuch we should have 
to raise and settle all questions about era, authorship, extent 
or formal contents, literary complexion, historic couch and en- 
vironment, all the elements, and streams, and tributary streams 
which, running into each other, and finally into one, gave the 
Pentateuch its form. It is very probable that the contents of 
the Pentateuch may come into the discussion, as witnesses or 
otherwise, in various shapes, but we can never discuss these 
contents as such—as the meaning of the Pentateuch—for it is 
just that to which we want by our preliminary discussion to 

ave ourselves introduced, and when so introduced, then shall 
commence, under some legitimate scientific form, our investi- 
gation of the contents. The most interesting formal questions 
regarding the Pentateuch are its unity, its authorship, and its 
era. The middle question, that.of authorship, absorbs the other 
two, and to that question we shall devote our remaining space. 

But here, on the very threshold of our investigations, are we 
not met by words in the New Testament which infallibly decide 
the question, and render our investigations useless ¢ Has not 
the authority of Christ already met the discussion and ended 
it? We are certainly told with sufficient plainness and fre- 
quency that he has met the question, but, from the loads of 
learned lumber annually shot u it, he cannot be said to have 
ended it. Will these writers shew that Christ is right? Will 
they corroborate, and confirm, and add their weighty and deci- 
sive testimony to his? If Christ has delivered an unambiguous 
utterance on the dispute all investigations are useless and 
impertinent. If his testimony is ambiguous, it is fraud, how- 
ever pious, to adduce it at all We have seen an unpleasantly 
lax way of citing this authority of Christ. Some writers prefix 
it to their investigations as the chief testimony, some append 
it as a sort of clencher, but all seem to set it down in the same 

with other testimonies. But obviously Christ's autho- 
rity cannot stand co-ordinately with other proofs, direct or oblique. 
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His testimony is peculiar and unique. All argumentation in 
support of it is preposterous, all use of it in support of other 
argumentation is equally preposterous. Any discussion of it 
at all must be a discussion as to its real and necessary meaning. 
If that can be ascertained, other arguments are superfluous ; 
if that cannot be ascertained, it cannot without risk of profanity 
be cited on one side or other. But there are really no inde- 

ndent arguments that can be brought to bear on the question, 

hat really was Christ’s view of the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch? He does not professedly ever allude to the question ; 
he uses the name of Moses in connection with the Pentateuch, 
but in such a way that honest men differ as to what is implied 
by his language. He uses incidental words regarding the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, these words do not exclude either 
of two meanings ; Christ no doubt meant only one thing and 
that one thing was the correct thing, but there are no inde- 
pendent arguments to shew which of the two things he did 
mean. All argumentation to shew what Christ meant will be 
argumentation only to that effect indirectly, but directly to the 
question, what was the real truth on the subject? for Christ 
meant that. Thus the arguments that prove Christ to have 
entertained and expressed a particular view are the same 
arguments that prove this view to be the correct one, and we 
infer that Christ held this view because we have found it true. 
It is probable that Christ meant so and so just in so far as it is 
probable that so and so is true, and no further. 

Christ’s words may be looked at independently, or they may 
be looked at as expressing and sanctioning the traditionary 
(i.e., unwritten) faith of his time. The real state of the ques- 
tion, on one side or other of which we wish to concentrate the 
testimony of Christ, is not,—Did Moses write none of the 
Pentateuch, or all of the Pentateuch, as we at present possess 
it? Is he the author of the whole, or absolutely of no portion, 
of the five books circulated under his name? The question is, 
—Is Moses the author absolutely of the whole Pentateuch (with 
insignificant exceptions palpably not his, such as the account 
of his own death), or only of large portions of it, and yet portions 
wherein lies its chief significance? We do not dispute with 
those who deny Moses to have written any portion of the five 
books, because certain portions of these books undeniably claim 
to have been written immediately by him, and all honest criti- 
cism has unanimously conceded the claim. The question now 
is between those who assert all the five books to be the imme- 
diate work of Moses, and those who assert large — of them 
only to be his. Can the testimony of our Lord per se be fairly 
adduced on either side of this dispute so as to put the other 
side out of standing room? We believe it cannot ; for if Moses 
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wrote great part of the Pentateuch, especially if he wrote the 
legislative enactments in it, that portion which constitutes its 
grand characteristic, and which answers to his grand character- 
istic, if he has the honour of founding the theocracy and con- 
stitution which is the nucleus of the Bentatench around which 
all the looser historical matter gathers, then we can discover a 
fair occasion for a popular mode of speech which used the name 
of Moses only in connection with the five books, and spoke of 
them as his work, and of him as their author. We ourselves 
employ such modes of general speech. We speak of the 
“Psalms of David,” though we know him to have been the 
author of only a portion of the collection ; and we would con- 
tinue to speak of the Books of Moses, though criticism should 
demonstrate the partiality of his authorship. Now our Lord 
spoke just as other men speak, and therefore when he couples 
the name of Moses with the Pentateuch, that by no means 
proves Moses to have written the whole Pentateuch, or Christ 
to have thought so. 

The case becomes more complicated, however, when we con- 
template Christ speaking in the face and consciousness of a 
current tradition, now become a piece of the national faith. 
If, indeed, we supposed the use of the name of Moses merely a 
mode of speech, originated as described above, the difficulty is 
not great. In that case, the Jews would merely have used 
Moses’s name in a general way, and Christ in the same way as 
one of the many, his words having no dogmatic significance. 
But if it could be shewn that, by a particular mode of speech, 
the contemporaries of our Saviour expressed a very definite 
belief, and that Christ indulged in the same mode of expression 
and knowing the meaning usually lying under it, then we do 
not see how we can fairly escape the necessity of concluding 
that Christ used the language of his contemporaries in the same 
sense with them ; in other words, that he was a believer in the 
exclusive Mosaiac authorship of the Pentateuch. No doubt the 
opponents of the exclusive authorship of Moses allege that, even 
granting the Jews of Christ’s time did believe in the Mosaic 
suthoutie of the whole five books, and did express such belief 
in the phrases of which Christ seems to have made use, yet his 
use of them does not sanction their sense of them. But this 
seems to us precarious reasoning. We have a great horror of 
too rigidly narrowing interpretations of Christ’s words, so as to 
involve men as honest and more devout than ourselves in the 
condemnation of denying what our Lord affirmed ; but we have 
a greater horror of so loosely a these words as to seem 
to involve Christ in the charge of equivocation or false accom- 
modation ; and were it a fact that the Jews of Christ’s time 
rigidly held the Mosaic authorship as an article of their faith, 
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we should conclude that it was an article of Christ’s faith also. 
At the same time, as Christ's meaning is not direct, but reached 
through a process, we dare not ch those who di e with 
us with profanely contradicting Christ. What we wish to pre- 
mise, however, is this, that Christ’s words, not being as such 
decisive, but decisive only when interpreted in the light of a 
current faith, they cannot in themselves, apart from this faith, 
be pled in bar of entertaining the question. 

hus we are thrown upon the book itself, and our general 
resources for testimony to the authorship of the book. And 
these testimonies, like all others, may be direct or circular. 
1. Direct testimonies. The first passage we encounter is the 
well known one, Exod. xvii. 14. The Amalekites had attacked 
the Israelites in Rephidim, and their treachery drew down 
upon them the divine curse: and God said unto Moses, Write 
this as a memorial, 723 and set it in the ears of Joshua,— 


that I will utterly blot out the memory of Amalek from under 
the heaven. Here the expression "BD32 has been put to un- 


natural torture through the ignorance and zeal of more than 
one apologist. That word has the article, the article designates 
something well-known, therefore the book is the well-known 
book to Moses, with which he was familiar—the Pentateuch so 
far as already completed! So argues Hengstenberg, and 
Havernick, and of course Mr MDonald. Now we should be 
sorry to get over this in Bleek’s way, by urging that the above 
translation rests on the punctuation merely, which is without 
authority. We acknowledge nothing higher than the punctu- 
ation, and so soon as we abandon or question it, criticism must 
lay down its tools. Nor would we dispose of the word by 
arguing with Delitzsch that the book is the book to be taken 
for the purpose. We find no “ book” here at all, we discover 
merely a command to write. The above apologetic interpre- 
tation of Hiavernick is in itself, so far as the mere force which 
he assigns to the article is concerned, not objectionable. The 
article does designate in Hebrew a well-known individual, hut 
only or chiefly when that individual has been already men- 
tioned. A much deeper use of the art, which no doubt is the 
use here, is to designate a genus a generic mode of anything 
or of doing anything. All speeches employ the article for this 
object. French says la parole, for “speech.” German says 
die Schrift for writing, and for this same writing Hebrew 
said “5D, and “WBDD AND is simply to commit to writing. 
The whole usage in the Old Testament confirms this interpre- 
tation. For instance, in the ceremonies of the law of jealousy, 
the priest wrote the curses 1BD3, in the book ; does that mean 


in the well-known book! It means simply, he committed 
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them to writing and then washed them out. But the passage 
which annihilates the traditional interpretation of this famous 
verse in Exodus, is that very magnificent one in Job xix. 23, 
O that my words were written, O that they were engraven in 
the book "®D3. Does this mean the well-known book, Pen- 


tateuch or other? Any one moderately skilled in Hebrew 
knows that the expression, “ graved in the book,” is just a re- 
petition in other language of the former half of the parallelism, 
“that they were written.” Job means simply, O that my words 
were committed to writing ; and the e in Exodus can- 
not fairly bear any other sense. A memorial had to be made 
for Joshua, a generic mode of making it is indicated, not oral 
commemoration, but written character. Indeed, the expression 
is the usual one, along with the simple 2/3 for writing or com- 
mitting to writing* in use throughout all Scripture, and in 
Exodus its occurrence neither speaks for nor against any already 
existing work, the Pentateuch or other work. Other places in- 
dicating that Moses committed certain portions of the Penta- 
teuch to writing, are Exod. xxiv. 4, '7, where it is affirmed that 
Moses wrote at least the Decalogue, Exod xx. 2-18, and the 
legislation in Exod. xxi—xxiv. ; and Num..xxiii. 2, where he is 
said to have written an account of the “ exits,” that is, stations 
of the journeys in the wilderness, at the command of God. The 

e Exod. xxxiv. 27 seems to refer to the same event as 


ixod. xxiv. 4, and does not embrace any new enactments. In 
Deuteronomy, intimations occur more numerous and more 
complicated. The conflict rages chiefly around the term law, 
of such frequent occurrence there.t Now, here, the inquiry 





* Mr M‘Donald says that critics are agreed that the passage means some 
already known book, and cites Knobel as one of such critics. Knobel knows 
better what he is about. In the passage cited, he expressly translates with us, 
Schriftlich machen, 8. 178. 

+ This word law signifies properly “ indication,” “instruction.” It may be 
used perhaps of a single precept, as “the law of thy mother” in Proverbs; of 
the body of regulations regarding a single ceremony or person, “ this is the law 
of the burnt offering,” “ of the stranger,” &c.; and in general of the whole code 
given by Moses,—‘ Moses ordained us a law ;” and in the widest of all senses of 
the divine Revelation. Revelation as a divine instruction meant to educate 
man is aw, F}))F); 28 a divine protest flung down against men’s sins, it is 

. Now it is plain that the word law may refer to any portion of the Pen- 
tateuch or to the whole of it; not the term itself, therefore, but its position will 
decide the reference. Deuteronomy contains the netical address of Moses 
(including a number of legislative enactments and free repetition of former en- 
actments) to the children of Israel in the plains of Moab. Verse 5 runs: On 
this side Jordan, in the land of Moab, began Moses to declare this law, say- 
ing. Here manifestly the law is the harangue which follows, but whether the 
whole of Deuteronomy to the 31st chapter, or only the passage ending chap. iy. 
48, where a new title occurs, is difficult to say. We think the first most pro- 
bable. In chap. iv. 44, we read again, And this is the law which Moses set be- 
tore Israel—on this side Jordan, &. Then follows a new parenetical harangue. 
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arises, What does this law mean im these . Is it 
Deuteronomy or the whole Pentateuch ? mmon candour 
will say the expression this law must refer to Deuteronomy. 
It is scarcely possible to get over this singular e, it is re- 
iterated with such frequency, and defined so rigidly by limiting 
expressions of place, “in the land of Moab,” “ over against Beth- 
or,” &c., and time, “which I command you this day,” &. It 
is this law or Deuteronomy then which Moses wrote “in the 
land of Moab,” and gave to the priests to be read every seven 
years ; itis this same Deuteronomy which the king must take a 
copy of and keep ever beside him ; it is “all the words” of this 
same law which have to be written on great stones over Jordan. 
Now it will be said, If Moses wrote Deuteronomy, and the ex- 
ression this “law” refer merely to that book, then he cannot 
bee written any more. We ask, Why? That Moses wrote 
Deuteronomy and gave it into the hands of the priests to be 
read every seven years, does not interfere with his having 
written any amount of other matter previously. We must not 
forget the locality and time of this composition. It was imme- 
diately before his death ; the other legislation must have been 
written many years before, for this second legislation shews it 
to have become in some respects antiquated, and demanding 
modification. Deuteronomy presupposes the outward fact of 
the foregoing legislation, and is unintelligible without it ; but 
Deuteronomy shews the exceeding breadth of the foregoing 
law, its really religious character, its purpose as a regulator of 
man’s relation to God. The previous laws were already well 
known, only their inner meaning as the testimony of a merci- 
ful God against sin, and as the instruction given by a merciful 
God to change and renew the hearts of his children, might, as 
it often was, amidst the dull routine of ceremony, utterly be 
unperceived. Moses draws the people down with him deep 
into the spirituality of the law, he wishes the people to have 
this spiritual comment read in their ears often. He wishes the 
king to be well versed in this religiousness of the law ; there 
is little fear of the bare regulations of the law being misunder- 
stood, there is much fear that a rude and unthinking people 
may see nothing in them but machinery. But this divine 
homily on the meaning and spirituality of the law presupposes 
the existence of the law, and the general acquaintance of 
many trying years with its requirements. 





We can see no reason to doubt that the expression law refers to these harangues 
either as a whole or parts of a whole, and not to any other part of the Penta- 
teuch. But once more. In chap xvii. 18, we read that the king “shall write 
him acopy of this law in a book, out of that which is before the priests, the 
Levites ; and it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his 
life.” The reference to the Levites is clear from chap. xxxi. 9 and 26, “ And 
Moses wrote this law and delivered it unto the priests, the sons of Levi,” &c. 
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Could it be shewn that, at the feast of Tabernacles, more 
than Deuteronomy was usually read, then we might be obliged 
to modify our theory; but this cannot be shewn. For we 
have no account of any such reading in all Scripture. The 
case of Nehemiah (chap. viii.,) is hardly one in point. For, first, 
the law said there to have been read was not read at the feast 
of Tabernacles, but only in the course of reading did they dis- 
cover the command regarding that feast (v. 14), and so kept it 
according to command—the first time since Joshua (v. 17) ; 
and, second, there is even nothing said to have been discovered 
in reading, which might not have been found in Deuteronomy. 
For the narrative in N ehemiah is free, and the commands “ to 
proclaim, in all their cities and in Jerusalem, saying, Go forth 
unto the mount,” &c., are not found in any portion of the Pen- 
tateuch ; and the concluding portion of v. 15, “ as it is written,” 
does not, according to the accentual tradition, refer to the 
boughs and other materials of which the tabernacles were com- 
posed, but only to the making of the booths themselves—to 
make booths as it is written ; and the tradition is confirmed by 
Ezra iii. 4, “And they kept the feast of booths, as it is written.” 

Thus, then, we have demonstrative proof that Moses wrote 
Deuteronomy with his own hand. It is “ against our con- 
science,” as Delitzsch says, to suppose any one to have person- 
ated him. The Scripture asserts “this law” to have been writ- 
ten by him, and given into the hands of the Levites, and the 
Scripture cannot be broken. We cannot, however, expand 
“ this law” over all the previous legislation, much less over all 
the previous Pentateuch. That legislation we cannot doubt to 
have been also written by him, but so much is not said here. 
And what we have been examining is the demonstrative proof 
of Mosaic authorship, which, under this proof, embraces Deu- 
teronomy, the laws in Exod. xx.—xxiv., and the list of encamp- 
ments. 

II. We now approach the indirect proof. And, without a 
shadow of doubt, all the legislative enactments in the Penta- 
teuch are Mosaic. Deuteronomy presupposes these enact- 
ments, it is a free treatment of them according to their deeper 
significance. It presupposes their existence for a long time, 
for it abrogates some parts, changes some parts, adds to some 
parts. The author of Deuteronomy treats them with all free- 
dom ; the consciousness is everywhere apparent that the pre- 
vious legislation is also his, and that he is empowered to 
accommodate it to altered circumstances, and the ee 
Sw of the nation. Without this previous legislation, 

uteronomy is unintelligible; and this legislation altered, 
modified, repealed, would be an absurdity coming into exist- 
ence after Deuteronomy, which altered and repealed it. But 
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further, the whole previous legislation bears traces on it of 
having been originated in the wilderness, and gradually ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the people. The regulations 
regarding the tabernacle (Exod. xxv.—xxxi., xxxv.—xlL.), are, from 
their nature, to be dated very early, and, from their nature, 
they must have been committed to writing. They breathe the 
spirit of migration and nomadic life; it is “ Aaron and his 
sons,” too, who are in Exodus to perform the priestly ceremonies. 
So, throughout all Leviticus, we read of “ Aaron and his sons,” 
“without the camp,” “all the congregation,” and other expres- 
sions rigidly defining the circumstances of the people at the 
era of legislation. So again, in Numbers, “Command the peo- 
ple that they put out of the camp every leper.” In a word, 
nearly all criticism is agreed that Exod. xxv.-xxxi., xxxv.—xL., all 
Leviticus, Numb. i-x., and a number of chapters more, form a 
pres in short, that all the legislative portions of the Penta- 
teuch cohere. We cannot doubt the era of these enactments, 
nor that their coherence is due to a single author. Moses, 
then, besides being the author of Deuteronomy, is the author 
of all the Pentateuchal legislation. Is he, therefore, the author 
of the historic couch in which this legislation is imbedded ¢ 

We cannot immediately answer in the affirmative, for though 
Deuteronomy wEty oN the historic occurrences detailed in 
the earlier books, it does not necessarily presuppose the writ- 
ten history of these occurrences ; and though that book and 
other legislation in the middle books rigidly demonstrate the 
truth of the history, out of which indeed they grew, yet they 
do not demonstrate the writing of that history. 

We are thrown here upon a general proof of the unity of the 
Pentateuch. All Scripture turns around what, for want of a 
better name, we call the religious consciousness. That, and 
the determination of it, is the object of Scripture. In this way 
all Scripture is a unity. The law busies itself with defining 
the limits and conditions of man’s relation to God. Prophecy 
or preaching endeavours to fasten these limits on men’s con- 
sciences, and make them actual in their life. And so prophecy 
adds nothing to the law, only by making men conscious of the 
law, it will realise it. And the other books stand closely re- 
lated to the religious consciousness, because they are chiefly 
direct expressions of it ; photographs of a spirit’s attitude to- 
wards God, in different ages and diverse circumstances. No 
doubt, Scripture has another unity. Old Testament Scripture 
is the complement of Old Testament history, their evolutions 
are mutually conditioned and reciprocal. The historical unity 
will therefore be the Scriptural unity. If there is any event 
which occupies a culminating point in that history, which will 
be a central point in general history, to which all other events 
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bear a relation before and behind, so that all preceding events 
were a preparation, and all succeeding events an issue and de- 
velopment of it, the same event will bind all revelation into 
integral and foreseen unity. The Incarnation is such an event. 
Scripture, therefore, has a Christological unity ; though Christo- 
logies have never yet realised it. Christologists have gone 
over the ground, marking out the stones that are fitted to 
place in the temple, but these stones are lying scattered still, 
and the glorious fabric yet unreared. Still the Christological 
unity and the religious one cannot be different, for the Chris- 
tological in Scripture is but the means towards the religious. 
Ewald finely says—and Tholuck approves the saying—that the 
gospel of the Old Testament lies in Exod. xix. 6: “ Ye shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation.” This idea 
of a kingdom of God, a theocracy, is the ruling notion in the 
Pentateuch. This idea, the prophetic adumbration of it, the 
historic preparation for it, the legislative determination of it, 
the religious conception of it, forms the Pentateuch. The 
tabernacle of God is with men—the meaning of that and 
the means for it, really exhaust the five books. The Penta- 
teuch forms the severest unity. It consists of a theocratic 
constitution, the preparation for this constitution, and an ex- 
position of its spiritual significance ; corresponding to the three 
middle books, Genesis and Deuteronomy. Without the suc- 
ceeding legislation and theocratic life embodying it, Genesis is 
an incomprehensible abortion. It is a genesis of what after all 
was never generated. It is a series of beginnings which never 
take end. It just resembles, without the following books, a 
po in a wood which we follow some distance and expect to 
and us in the main way, but it becomes suddenly lost and 

own over, and we wander about in vain and helpless search. 
The book begins sacrifice, begins Christology, begins theocratic 
tabernacling of God with men, begins the law, begins every- 
thing, and ends nothing ; and, if we had not the end elsewhere, 
we should say Genesis were the most inconsequent production 
conceivable. But precisely of these beginnings, and of nothing 
else, do we find the issue and result in succeeding portions of 
the Pentateuch. So admirably do Genesis and these books 
link into each other, so rigidly consequential is the legislation 
and the national life and faith expressing it, of the beginnings 
of history in Genesis, that Ewald does not scruple, somewhere 
in his history, to assert, that much of Genesis is a reflection of 
the theocracy, a backward projection of the luminous shadow: 
of the Israelitic life, by some thinker who, standing amidst the 
moving forms of that life, conceived to himself and wrote what 
its long foregone beginnings must have been. We could de- 
sire no stronger testimony to what its beginnings actually were, 
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and to the unity of the history. Then, again, had we possessed 
the legislation without the preceding history in Genesis, and 
the surrounding history in Exodus and Numbers, the legisla- 
tion would have been a historical riddle to us. The legislation 
is the harvest of which the seeds are sown in Genesis ; and the 
surrounding history is the field whereon the harvest waves. 
This history is not a thing independent of itself, and separable 
from the legislation, the two reciprocally affect each other. 
The history is given mainly to explain the legislation, much of 
the legislation is inserted in the historic couch where it should 
naturally lie. Both in Genesis and Exodus the author has 
taken the legislation as his starting-point, and it is only 
the historic streams which empty themselves into it that he 
ursues ; in other words, the theocratic aim rules the whole 
istory. 

And finally, Deuteronomy presupposes both the previous 
legislation and the previous history. It was not enough to lay 
bare laws at the base of the theocracy, these laws being chiefly 
objective and symbolical, it must be understood that all this 
outward is mere expression of the inward, merely deep spiri- 
tual thoughts and relations, whether of God or man, translated 
into material forms. The Pentateuch as we now have it is 
certainly based on one conception, it is a gathering up of small 
beginnings from a far into one grand result, and then an ex- 
position of the inner meaning and purpose of this result. And 
this grand whole we believe to have been laid at the base of 
the national Jewish life, history and legislation alike ; the his- 
tory leading on and culminating in the law, the law gathering 
up and embodying the fragmentary history, and the final 
oration in the plains of Moab deifying both law and history, 
fusing them into one imposing divine fact, the light of which 
should shine over all Israelitish history and life, and be not 
only the glory of that people, but ultimately lighten the 
Gentiles. 

This essential unity of the Pentateuch is no longer doubted 
by the higher criticism, sceptical as it is. The person who 
gave the Pentateuch its final form, be he who he may, and 
have flourished when he may, is admitted to have been able to 
conceive a unity, and, by a skilful use of his materials, to 
realize it. The current supplementary hypothesis which makes 
two authors compose the Pentateuch, adinits that the supple- 
menter, the Jehovist, has made fair work, and that an “idea” 
does run through the whole production. Even the reaction 
against this hypothesis in Hupfeld’s, and Ewald’s, and Vai- 
hinger’s theories, allows that the final “editor” had a purpose 
and fulfilled it. So much then may be taken for granted. 
The Pentateuch is a recognised unity. Moses, we are authori- 
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tatively informed, is the author of much of the Pentateuch, we 
assume him to be the author of the unity. We are at least 
entitled now to demand proof to the contrary. The onus lies 
not on us, but on those who assail it. Still we may fortify our 

osition. The Pentateuch has not only a material, but also a 
inguistic unity. It has certain speech-forms peculiar to it, or 
ry of speech-forms peculiar to the other literature, which 
broadly define it from the other literature, This argument is 
double-edged, it not only demonstrates unity, but also, to a 
great extent, era. It shews the Pentateuch to have preceded 
all other books. 

No weapon is more effective than this if rightly handled, 
though it may be wielded on the most opposite behalfs. 
Thus the very words which the apologists pick out of Leviticus 
(having quietly assumed the unity of the five) to prove the 
peculiarity of the Pentateuch, are seized by the dismemberers 
to prove that Leviticus and the other Elohistic fragments, or first 
legislation, are totally unlike the rest of the Pentateuch ; the 
words which Delitzsch fastens upon in Deuteronomy, as distin- 

ishing it from the previous books, arid demonstrative of its 

osaic authorship, the same dismemberers grasp at, to relegate 
it to the days of Saaok. We must lay | this principle, 
that hapax legomena, and other peculiarities of language, prove 
nothing, because they may prove anything. They are usually 
adduced to testify to difference of authorship or era, but the 
may have originated in a hundred ways. There is not a boo 
in the Bible which such critical “ marks” will not disintegrate. 
On such evidence Isaiah falls into fragments, so Zechariah, so 
Job, so the Preacher utters his melancholy harangue to the 
ey eee Epicures. Indeed, we could demonstrate anything 

y this argument. There are in Lamentations, small as it is, a 
dozen hapaz leg., seven of them in one chapter, and singularly 
enough, these forms are almost all of one kind,—the writer 
cannot have been Jeremiah, who never, nor any one else, employs 
the forms in question! We refuse weight to such peculiarities 
in the destructive, we must with equal fairness banish them 
from the conservative, criticism. Therefore the long and varied 
array of hapaz leg. and peculiarities, collected and paraded with 
such industry in the Pentateuch, proves per se nothing, or it 
proves the Pentateuch to be the work of several authors. These 
words must be shewn to be archaic, before any weight can 
be attached to them. There are such archaic forms, peculiar 
to the Pentateuch and all parts of the Pentateuch, and these 
shew its priority to the other books, and its internal consistency 
throughout. 

But we wish to say another thing about these most illogical 
lists of peculiar words. They are not only illogical,—they are 
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nerally untrue.* A thorough personal examination of the 
entateuch, which should rigidly sever what it does possess 

different from the other books, and then again sift this general 
mass of differences, and present us with the elements of it criti- 
cally available, would be a valuable thing for truth. A farrago 
of gmenyers scraped together indiscriminately and in the 
dark, many of which are false, and most of which are meaning- 
less, can only perpetuate the prevalence of falsehood. 

Before alluding to the efforts made to dismember the Penta- 
teuch, we may pe to another double argument in favour of 
its antiquity. The Pentateuch is the pre-supposition of the 
Jewish historical life; it is also the pre-supposition of the 





* We give a specimen or two of what we mean. “ yyw, a goat, occurs 


Tv 
fifty times in the Pentateuch, but nowhere else,” (M‘Donald, p. 309). This 
is mythical. It occurs in Ezek. xliii. 22, &c.; Ezek. xlv. 28; and in Chron, 
It is the “ satyr” of Isaiah, and the “rough goat” of Daniel. “FUT (4c. FIND 
v: =~ 3 


as a particle like :dov, occurs nine (ten 2) times in the Pentateuch, and in 
imitation of this usage, in Josh. vi. 2, viii. 1; afterwards it is found only in 
1 ?) Sam. vii. 2; 2 Sam. xv. 8,” (Ibid., p. 310). The author might have acknow- 
ledged that this is from Hivernick, and might have corrected his mis-spelling 
and mis-citation ; but apart from that the assertion is quite inexact. The usage 
is common throughout Scripture, Eccles. vii. 27; Jer. i. 10; Ezek. iv. 15; 
Zech. iii. 4, &. “ Peculiar and ancient terms are J\N, ‘pain,’ ‘smart,’ only 
in Gen. xxxv. 18, Deut. xxvi. 14, for which the later books have })x, except 
wT 


Hos. ix. 4,” (p. 808). Some allusion might have been made to Hiaivernick, 

from whom this is taken, but apart from that, the thing cannot be proved. For 

in the tliree passages in question, the word occurs in the inflected cases, and the 

inflected case of 7) is also TR, and how shall we distinguish the two? This 
vy? 


“ peculiar” term is peculiar in having no existence. “ Another peculiarity is 
the transposition of the J) in hithp. with other letters than dentals, &c,” (p. 807) 

Havernick, from whom the thing is thanklessly taken, unless he also erred,. 
wrote Zischlaute (Sibilants, 2d edition, p. 196, the usage is not true of dentals) 
which his translator for Clark mistranslated dentals! (p, 162), and Mr M‘D. has 
very thoughtlessly assumed the mistake, and another from this same translator's 
note, into his pages. ‘ Syntactical peculiarities are: the use of the pronoun 
separate in the casus obliquus, without a preceding pronoun, ah NVI DD nw 


‘ 
Gen. iv. 26, &,” (p.308). From Hiivernick, again without thanks, and with his 
mis-spell for ‘Jov! But the distinction between a preceding pronoun and 


a preceding noun is quite arbitrary. The construction (2 Sam. vi. 23) to which 

appeal is made, is quite different. A writer must judge when it is best to cite, 

but he surely ought not to perpetuate a brood of blunders. We have another 

case (p. 811), YANTT PY, eve of (cons.) the earth. That Havernick and Mr 
es wis 


M‘D. should both commit this gross error is not accidental. If any one will com- 
pare the last ex. on p. 812 with Keil, p. 33, he will find something to his advan- 
tage, and learn that Bogenschiitzen means “ bowmen,” not “ bowshot.” Keil 
himself is not immaculate. “The formation of infin. cons. of verbs, m5 
without J) (is peculiar to Pent.),” (Einl.,s. 84). This is false : Judges xiii. 21. 
We need not multiply instances ; they are common to all men and all sides. 
Readers may see what they have to expect, and believe about the Pentateuch 
chiefly what their own eyes behold there. 


te oe oe Ce ee ee | Oe eee 
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Jewish literature. These two great phenomena are impossible 
without the Pentateuch lying at the root of them. The Jewish 
constitution is not like the British or Roman—a growth. It 
did not arise out of conflict and strife. It has no stages of 
advancement. Its privileges were not bought with blood or 
secession, nor wrung from reluctant hands by regicide or revo- 
lution. It comes before us complete and unique. There are 
elements in the state, but they are moral elements—an idola- 
trous and a monotheistic element. But these elements are not 
a growth either, the gradual subsiding into antagonistic and 
well-defined forms of a multitude of promiscuous elements. 
They are not equally matched, fighting a fair field for supremacy. 
The one is the original occupant, the other the invader. The 
one has a sense of right, the other only the cupidity of life and 
possession. Monotheism and its supporters ‘ake their stand on 
an acknowledged base—on law, on prescription—and hurl the 
foulest epithets of treason and illegitimacy at idolatry. The 
whole history of the Jewish nation, from Joshua downwards, is 
a series of efforts to regain a painfully disturbed equilibrium, 
—the ever renewed longing (and passionate expression of it) for 
some lost ideal which haunted it, and could neither be com- 
pletely recovered nor completely banished. This ideal is the 
law, which penetrated into the whole life and modes of thought 
of the people, and coloured and conditioned their history so 
completely, that the history is unintelligible without it. Jewish 
life presupposes the written law ; does it presuppose the written 
history ¢ 

We have here to draw another element into our discussion. 
The life presupposes the law, not the oral but the written law ; 
both the life and the law presuppose the history and the know- 
ledge of it, yet perhaps not necessarily the writing of it ; the 
literature presupposes the written history. The problem here 
is very nice, for, on the one hand, we may not feel warranted to 
draw all that might be drawn from apparent citations, and on 
the other hand, we may draw too much. On the one hand we 
may not feel entitled to claim a citation when we see it. 
Ancient modes of citation were very vague. Among the fathers, 
few quote the New Testament verbally. The apostles quote 
freely from the Old Testament. It is quite likely that Old 
Testament writers will quote freely from each other ; and thus 
though the writer, in quoting, may have had a vivid remembrance 
of the writer he quotes, the vagueness of the words may debar 
us from critically using the quotation. Then on the other hand, 
verbal agreement will not always imply quotation from a written 
source. Historical tradition does not float down from genera- 
tion to generation in an indeterminate and fluid state. Some 
mind speedily causes it to run into its mould, and gives it con- 
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sistence and shape. Without this individuality, it would soon 
dissipate and be lost. Thus history, even unwritten, assumes 
a form ; and when it appears as written history, it may be 
hard enough to decide whether the writer has allowed its oral 
form to remain, or impressed upon it one of his own. When 
writing was less practised than now, the whole atmosphere was 
floating with historic traditions. And then another difficulty 
arises. Granting verbal agreement between two authors, how 
shall we, without other marks, decide which copied and so fol- 
lowed the other? Hengstenberg quietly begs the question of 
the temporal priority of the Pentateuch to the old prophetic 
literature, and then finds plenty of quotations from the Penta- 
teuch in the prophets. Vaihinger, with equal calmness, begs 
the question of the temporal priority of the prophetic literature, 
and finds no lack of quotations in the Pentateuch from the 
prophets. That singularly exquisite prophecy of the “mountain 
of the Lord,” found both in Micah and Isaiah, will illustrate our 
double difficulty. Is that prophecy a citation at all from a 
written source? is it not rather a floating tradition, common 
property of the age, flung out upon the winds in passionate 
onging by some older seer, and appropriated for its wondrous 
pathos by both these prophets? Or if some one of the two 
prophets in whose writings it appears has the honour of com- 
posing it, to whom of the two is it due ? 

We have here to steer our course with extreme precaution ; 
but though the argument from quotations has been abused by 
apologists, though they have deprived the prophetic writers 
of all individuality and character, or capacity to think or speak 
other than set phrases from the Pentateuch, and made their 
writings very much like those very poetical hymns composed 
of Scripture quotations entirely, with the citations duly mar- 
shalled on the margin; though the argument has been so 
handled as to call forth reclamations from all honest criticism, 
it is yet a lawful argument if lawfully used. What the argu- 
ment has to shew is, that the earliest prophetic writers are so 
verbal and minute in their citations, and extend them over so 
wide a field, that these citations must be, not of unwritten 
tradition, but of written history, and that this history is our 
present Pentateuch in its whole extent. We believe this has 
been fully shewn by Hengstenberg and others, and especially 
as regards Micah by Caspari. 

The unity of the Pentateuch—that is, its primal and ele- 
mentary unity, and so its Mosaic authorship—has been sub- 
jected to a long series of critical assaults, of which we must 
give a brief account. Many of the objections are so silly, that 
we cannot help drawing very uncomfortable conclusions about 
those who manufacture them. Many of them, such as alleged 
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“contradictions,” are equally valid against any theory of author- 
ship, provided the final “redacteur” possessed common sense. 
Many of them being based upon so called peculiarities of 
diction and such like, precisely like the same class of witnesses 
for the defence, are what Solomon calls “windy ulation.” 
Some of them we admit, and explain, without ann wtulltien, 
as the honest and necessary explications of a subsequent age. 
The centre of this critical tornado, round which it ever 
whirls in its onward ravages, is the different divine names.* 





* Of the various theories of the composition of the Pentateuch, we may here 
give a brief analysis genetically, referring to the works at the head of our 
paper, especially to that of Bleek, for details. It is wonderful how little pro- 
gress criticism has made since the times of Astruc and Eichhorn, and how 
completely she is still bound by the spell of the latter writer’s genius. 

I. The Document Hypothesis of Astruc and Eichhorn.—The conjecture that 
documents had been incorporated in Genesis was natural, and made early, e. g., 
by Vitringa. The physician Astruc (Prof. of Med. at Paris; died 1766) first 
fastened on the divine names as giving a clue to the component elements of 
Genesis. As he thought, Genesis was composed by Moses out of two docu- 
ments, one of which used Elohim for God, and the other Jehovah, with the 
aid of ten minor documents. Eichhorn elaborated this theory, considering 
Moses to have composed Genesis out of an Elohim and Jehovah document, 
incorporating also fragments of greater antiquity. The two chief sources were 
distinguished by (1), the divine names; (2), double narrative of same events ; 
(3), different phraseology; (4), different views. (Einleit. iii.) These writers 
confined their speculations to Genesis, considering the other books immediately 
Mosaic, and Genesis also his, with the aid of the above documents. Criticism 
has never got beyond this position of Eichhorn. 

II. Corruption of the Document into the Fragment Hypothesis.—The grounds 
of disintegration, made authoritative by Eichhorn, could easily bear greater 
fabrics. The repetitions were numerous; so were the headings; so were the 
formulas of Close. All these were supposed to mark independent fragments. 
Thus Genesis seemed like an armful of Sybil’s leaves, which some one had 
caught and arranged. This was the theory in the hands of Vater in the 
beginning of this century, and of Hartmann a quarter of a century later. 

III. Elevation of the Document into the Supplement Hypothesis.—The grovelling 
system of Vater speedily issued in a reaction. It was evident that, however 
Genesis and the Pentateuch had arisen, they did possess a unity and progress, 
and could not have originated by any aggregation of independent fragments. 
De Wette conjectured that the Elohistic document was the chief element in 
Genesis, extending on to Exodus vi.; that the editor had made it his basis, 
and interpolated Jehovistic fragments from one or more sources. The step 
was easy from this to the conjecture of Von Bohlen, who guessed that there 
was but one document lying at the base of Genesis, and that the Jehovistic 
element proceeded immediately from the editor, who was himself the Jehovist. 
Thus, out of hints from Bleek, Stahelin, V. Bohlen, De Wette, and even 
Ewald, arose the prevalent supplementary hypothesis elaborated chiefly by 
Tuch, in his Commentary on Genesis, according to which Genesis (and the 
Pentateuch) is the work of two authors—the first the Elohist, and the second 
his editor and supplementer, the Jehovist. (The theory is rigidly applied to 
Genesis by Delitzsch ; Commentary, 8d edition, Appendix, p. 642 foll.) 

As the chief clue to the documents lay in the divine names, and the dig- 
tinction in these ceased after Exodus vi., criticism had usually confined her 
operations to Genesis. The supplement hypothesis, however, conscious of the 
general unity of the five books, extended its works under the whole Penta- 
teuch, sometimes excluding Deuteronomy, and sometimes including Joshua, 
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No fact is so patent or so strange as that two very different 
words are in use in Genesis and the first six chapters of Exo- 
dus for God, and that after a certain passage in Exodus, which 
seems to afford an etymological explanation of one of them 
and of its origin, that one becomes predominant. A thing 
equally strange is, that in the first chapter of Genesis, and first 
four verses of the second, the name of God is Elohim ; in the 
second and third chapter, Jehovah-Elohim (in the mouth of 
the historian) ; in the fourth chapter and onward, sometimes 
Jehovah and sometimes Elohim. These facts were early ob- 
served, and early gave rise to speculation. They have been 
often since observed, and have yet given rise mainly to specu- 
lation. The most outward and superficial theory is one that 
immediately suggests itself. The narrative is composed of two 
dissimilar elements, well or ill cemented together, one element 
employing the name Elohim, the other the name Jehovah. 
It is not necessary to say that the elements were originally in- 
dependent, or to say that only two documents existed. The 
theory is independent of limitations. The peculiar phenomena 
of the divine names are explicable by supposing that Genesis, 
or the Pentateuch, or the historical books down to the Kings, 
are made up of documents or by writers, one set of which or 
whom employed the word Jehovah for God, and the other the 





and even Judges and Samuel. Such is the theory in the hands of Delitzsch, 
Stahelin, Bleek, Knobel, and others. (a) Delitzsch :—Moses wrote Deutero- 
nomy, the legislation in Exodus, and the lists in Numbers. A man, such as 
Eliezer the priest, wrote the great work beginning with Genesis i., and em- 
bracing most of Genesis and the legislation of the middle books—was, in short, 
the Elohist. A second, such as Joshua, expanded this, and embodied Deutero- 
nomy—was, in short, the Jehovist, and gave the Pentateuch its present form. 
(5) Stahelin, whose first legislation corresponds to the Elohist document, and 
his second legislation to the Jehovah source, places the one about 1800 B.c., 
and the other in the time of Saul (Untersuchungen, pp. 99 and 120). {2 
Bleek, who has the honour of vindicating for Moses all the legislation in the 
three middle books, considers the Elohist to have lived under Saul, and to 
have extended his history from creation to the death of Joshua, embodying in 
it the mass of the first four books of the Pentateuch. This great whole the 
Jehovist belonging to the era of David elaborated, leaving the four books much 
as we now have them, and a sketch of the book of Joshua. The final redac- 
tion was accomplished by the Deuteronomist, who made a few alterations in 
the four books, added Deuteronomy, and completed Joshua, perhaps under 
Manasseh. (Einleit., p. 320.) (d) For Knobel’s minute criticism, his exe- 
getical handbooks must be consulted. 

IV. Reaction against the Supplement Hypothesis, on the part of Ewald, Hup- 
Sfeld, and Vaihinger—(a) Ewald appeared first (Compos. der Gen. 1823; a pro- 
duction, if for nothing else, interesting because, being written in his nineteenth 
year, it fixes the age of the sternly self-isolating and idolizing critic, which is 
about fifty-eight), as a defender of the unity of Genesis, on the ground that 
the divine names were there, as in all Scripture, used according to their sig- 
nificance and other fixed laws. Later, he refused to carry over the usage of 
other Seripture into Genesis, on account of the passage Exodus vi.; and in 
1881, in reviewing Stahelin in the Studien, found three hands i 
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word Elohim. We may have one Elohist or two, one Jehovist 
or two, one Elohist and one Jehovist united by a cementer, or 
one Elohist ‘continued and edited faithfully or freely by a Jeho- 
vistic supplementer. The last is the common modern view, and 
the Jehovist is generally admitted to have used considerable 
liberties with his predecessor, sometimes cutting him down, 
sometimes expanding him, sometimes permitting him to tell 
a story one way, and then, without much politeness, telling 
the same story an opposite way; sometimes allowing his 
peculiar scruple about the name Elohim to remain, sometimes 
treating it as a whim, and overriding it by his own proper 
whim about the name Jehovah. All these views are but modi- 
fications of the one theory, whose fundamental position is, that 
the use of the divine names is explicable by assuming a variety 
of sources. 

The citadel of the disintegrating criticism is the difference 
of divine name ; but, having once intrenched herself there, she 
naturally looked abroad for materials of defence (which are 
also of offence), and soon found them. The main arguments 
for the disintegration are these :—First, these same divine 
names, coupled with the passage in Exodus, “but by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them,” which seems to imply that 
the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses in the wilderness 





Genesis and the Pentateuch—an Elohist, a Jehovist, and an editor. This view 
has been expanded into his present wonderful theory, according to which the 
Pentateuch rose out of the following chaos:—1. Book of Covenants (between 
God and Israel, Laban and Jacob, God and Abraham, him and Abimelech), 
at the base of which lay other works; time of Samson. 2. Book of Originals, 
corresponding to the Elohim document, first third of Solomon’s reign, by a 
Levite, fond of legislation, who embodied the former production in his own. 
8. The prophetic narrators. First prophetic narrator, an independent writer, 
9th or 10th century ; second prophetic narrator, also independent, end of 9th, 
or beginning of 8th, century; third prophetic writer (fifth writer in all), not 
independent, but used the materials of his predecessors, and was thus the first 
editor of the Pentateuch—the four first books and Joshua. 4. The Deuterono- 
mist, resuscitator of the Mosaic spirit and personator of Moses; wrote an in- 
dependent work in second half of Manasseh’s reign, in Egypt. 5. This work 
afterwards (7th century) inserted in the Pentateuch (as left by the fifth nar- 
rator), between what is now the four books and Joshua, as its most natural 


place, and thus finally “crystallised” the Pentateuch (Geschichte d. V. 
srael 


i., p. 80 folg.). (6) Hupfeld has not extended his —— beyond 
Genesis. He finds there (1) an Elohim document or original, extending from ~ 
creation to death of Joshua; (2) a second, or younger, Elohist, who confined 
himself to the history of the Patriarchs, independent, however, of the former ; 
(8) a Jehovist, also beginning with the creation, after the second Elohist; of 
the same character with him, yet independent both of him and the elder Elo- 
hist; (4) a redactor, who had all the materials in his hands, and used them 
freely. (Quellen, p. 198 folg.) (c) wae finds (1) a pre-Elohist ; time of 
Samson; (2) the priestly and law-giving Elohist, independent of his predecessor; 
time of Solomon; (3) the prophetic Jehovist, the editor of his two predeces- 
sors, forming the four books under Uzziah; (4) the Deuteronomist, under 
Hezekiah; (5) The final Harmonist, under Josiah (Pent. in Herzog). 
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and unknown before ; and the fact corroborative of this view, 
that immediately after this passage the name Jehovah becomes 
almost exclusive. Second, there seems in many ‘passages in 
Genesis to be traces of two streams of somewhat different 
colour, running now in ene channel, but refusing completely to 
coalesce. Slight discrepancies are said to occur; the same 
story is twice narrated ; different religious views are taken of 
the same occurrence ; an incident is made to fall in with other 
incidents, and with the whole course of things, differently ; a 
certain pragmatism, or philosophy of history, is visible in one 

rtion of the narrative, not visible in the other, so that we are 
justified in assuming the complicity of two authors, one of 
whom had a different culture from the other, and to whom the 
march and flow of events suggested other thoughts, and pre- 
sented other bearings, to God, the church, and man in general, 
than they did to the former writer. Third, add to which we 
find, as we should expect (mind! not because we expect it), a 
variety of style and expression in various passages, correspond- 
ing to this variety of religious view ; the style of one part is 
broad*‘and dilated, of another compact and terse. And thus, 
by applying these tests, we can, in a general way, separate 
Genesis and the Pentateuch into two pretty well defined halves. 
Now, it is a somewhat singular fact, that a vast proportion of 
German criticism, embracing the most opposite schools and 
parties, and the most bitter enemies, agrees, on the ground of 
these tests, in splitting up Genesis and the Pentateuch into 
various elements. 

Now the question here arises whether this theory be not 
contradictory of that view of the Bible’s inspiration which we 
learn from itself, and whether we are not on that ground justi- 
fied in at once proscribing it. How does the theory stand re- 
lated to the doctrine of plenary inspiration? It obviously 
stands in no particular relation. The two are quite compatible. 
The theory that Genesis or the Pentateuch, or the Scriptures 
in general, have been composed of documents previously exist- 
ing, has no bearing more than the opposite or any other theory 
on the doctrine of inspiration. That doctrine or fact concerns 
the present form of Scripture alone. Scripture may embody 
any amount of previously existing matter within its scope, may 
draw as in certain cases, e.g. Ezra, it has done, even from heathen 
archives ; this in no way interferes with the doctrine of inspi- 
ration. And, therefore, the general thesis, that Genesis or the 
Pentateuch is composed of documents two or ten, or any num- 
ber, one set of which has used the name Elohim, and another 
set the name Jehovah, is one to which no theory of inspiration 
can object. Wherever these documents came ox and what- 
ever their usage may have been, they have by divine contri- 
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vance been drawn within the bounds of Scripture—and all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 

hile it is true, however, of the theory in its general form, 
that it is quite in harmony with any or all Scripture doctrine, 
there may be specialties about it, without which it is not ten- 
able, which gave it a different bearing on this or other doctrines. 
It may, for instance, be a necessary part of the theory to hold 
that the name Jehovah had no existence previous to the time 
of Moses,—which we know to be false ; or it may be necessary 
to the validity of the theory to maintain that whether the name 
Jehovah had existence or not previous to that time, the Elohist 
considered it to have had no existence, and wrote in that belief. 
Either of these suppositions, if they be necessary elements of 
the theory—and one or other of them is usually coupled with 
it—is fatal to it. For one of them requires us to believe what 
we know to be false ; and the other requires us to believe that 
a writer of Scripture believed what was false, and put this false- 
hood at the very foundation of his work. But worse than that. 
The name Jehovah was not first revealed to Moses. The name 
Moriah, compounded of it, proves its existence in Abraham’s 
days ; the name Jochebed, compounded of it, was borne by the 
mother of Moses ; its form proves it to have been archaic, even 
in Moses’s time ; the Jehovist believed it was in use even in the 
mouth of Eve and all her posterity ; and yet the Elohist not only 
believes, but introduces &od himself proclaiming the falsehood 
that it was first known to Moses. 

With the theory in this form, and it should be remembered 
that this is the form in which it is usually proposed, we make 
short work. It is incredible and monstrous. Its impiety is 
disgusting and hideous. The writer of a great portion of Scrip- 
ture forms a silly theory which the narrative he is giving re 
peatedly contradicts, he writes under his false theory, and intro- 
duces the God of truth originating and arguing, too, on his false- 
hood. A subsequent writer of Scripture appears, with no man- 
ner of respect for this crazy whim of his predecessor, he denies 
it, disbelieves it outright, ignores it at one time as too feeble 
to be worthy of allusion, and pushes it aside at another, as too 
foolish to be argued with. And such are the holy men of God 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ! 

The theory, however, need not present this obnoxious aspect. 
The meaning of the Elohist in that passage in Exodus, “ By my 
name Jehovah was I not known to them,” may not be that the 
mere name was now for the first time revealed, but that the 
real significance of the name had never before been experienced ; 
that God had not done justice to the whole idea of the name 
in his dealings with the patriarchs, but would now shew the 
latent and inner meaning of it, would in his future manifesta- 
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tions fully display the character which that name and no other 
pester i expressed. This may be the meaning of the Elohist, 
and in order broadly to mark the point where this new accession 
of power and importance began, he abstains from using the name 
up till this period, while the Jehovist, having no such purpose 
to serve, used the name from the beginning. We cannot per 
se object to this aspect of the theory, because we ourselves 
adopt it in some measure, to explain the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the name Elohim after this passage in Exodus. 

e believe that the author of the Pentateuch, to mark the new 
access of power and brilliancy communicated to the name of 
Jehovah at this era, has chiefly used that name thereafter. 

But apart from more rigid proof, it must be admitted that 
common sense is not favourable to the theory even in this 
form. That a writer who knew two terms for God to have been 
in use all throughout history, but a peculiar emphasis to have 
been impressed on one at a certain epoch, should up to that 
epoch avoid this one, and after that epoch use this one exclu- 
sively, is hardly credible. Then again, that another writer, the 
so called Jehovist, who also knew both names to have been cur- 
rent throughout all history, should always make use of the one 
term, the name Jehovah, is equally incredible. But, again, so 
soon as the theory (which it does in the above form of it), admits 
the names Jehovah and Elohim to possess each a peculiar sig- 
nificance and to be used sometimes with full consciousness of 
this significance, it puts into our hands a lever by which we 
shall overthrow it. It has presented us with the means of dis- 
pensing with it. We can explain the usage of the names by 
their respective significations. 

Much excellent thought has been brought to bear on this 
deep question of the divine names, and many have sought to 
solve their riddle, forgetting that, being divine, it is insoluble. 
Hengstenberg, though right in holding that the two names 
described the Deity under different aspects or in different atti- 
tudes towards man or men, erred in misconceiving the precise 
significance of these aspects. He considered Elohim to express 
God under a low and somewhat imperfect conception of him, 
and Jehovah to be his name under a higher and more adequate 
conception. Thus Elohim must always, under advancing reve- 
lation, change to Jehovah ; Jehovah can never retreat and 
obscure himself again into Elohim. Here Hengstenberg fell 
into straits. Often Elohim merges into Jehovah, but con- 
versely equally often. This defect was seen and remedied ac- 
cording to his peculiar acute way by Kurtz. Jehovah and 
Elohim do not stand related in degree but in kind. The one 
marks the epoch of commencement, the other that of progress ; 
Elohim starts the evolution, Jehovah carries it out. ohim is 
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God as creator, combing events into new and pregnant compli- 
cations, gathering together the elements eo germs of fertile 
and long-protracted evolutions; Jehovah is God as he sinks 
himself within the complicated folds of this evolution, as he be- 
comes embodied in history and works it out. All great events 
are started on their slow course of development by God, it is as 
Elohim that he contributes the divine impulse. But no de- 
velopment can safely or at all evolve itself a from God, he 
guides and completes it—it is as Jehovah that he carries out 
the development. But in history, just as impulse rises into 
development, so development condenses itself again into new 
impulse, the seed rises into the gorgeous flower, and the flower 
sows anew its seed. Thus Elohim rises into Jehovah, and 
Jehovah in like way into Elohim. Each may be a potentiation 
(potenzirung) of the other. Elohim is the God of the begin- 
ning, Jehovah of the middle of process, which, when carried 
out, merges again into Elohim. The end is a return to the 
beginning, as a tempest when it has worked itself into peace, 
leaves the same calm sea that it found. Elohim inaugurates the 
strife, Jehovah carries through the turmoil and the war, and 
Elohim sits again enthroned on universal peace. Potency and 
evolution are the symbols of the two. 

This theory is beautiful and beautifully flexible, for there 
are few events in history, but may conveniently be looked at 
either as an end or beginning. The blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the church. That event which gathers up the slow 
results of time into one grand fabric, may certainly be looked 
at as the end of a development ; but as some ancient temple 
forms the quarry out of which stones are dug for new edifices, 
this great event may likewise be regarded as the commence- 
ment of a new process. And thus as we regarded the same 
event in different lights, we would expect Elohim or Jehovah 
to appear in the history of it. 

A more happy way of solving the problem is to deny it 
to be a problem. The divine names are used without any 
guiding principle beyond a desire to give some variety and 

ish to the narrative. Or at most the use is significant 
no further than the first four chapters of Genesis,—else- 
where it is accidental or indiscriminate. This is a very peace- 
able theory, it does not attempt and will not attain much. 
We must proclaim ourselves believers in the theory that the 
use of the divine names is neither the result of accident, nor 
whim, nor mere literary taste, nor of a difference of writer or 
source ; but of the inner meaning expressed by the names. 
We must claim for the writer in using a particular name full 
consciousness of the meaning and fitness of that name for this 
place and his purpose. We are forced into this belief by 
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observing the names plainly used with full consciousness of 
their significance in certain passages,—e.g., the blessing of 
Noah, the opening chapters in Genesis, the sixth chapter of 
Exodus. Whence we infer the same use constantly, because 
a general indiscriminate use renders impossible a particular 
significant use. 

Our space is too far exhausted now to enter on a discussion 
of these names. But we believe with Hofmann that the name 
Elohim signifies dread, the dreaded object ; and that the 
plural is an abstract, just as “books” is an abstract in English 
when we say he is fond of “books.” Elohim is the gathering 
up into one name and symbol of all that constitutes the 
Divine. It will easily appear how extremely difficult it will 
be to coin a single name or conceive a single notion expressive 
of Elohim. How shall we formulise him to whom we say, 
Each thought of thine, a deep it is¢ Let us but fasten on 
that single word dread, terror, and bring a human heart into 
collision with God, and how many nameless, unutterable terrors 
will appear ! 


“ Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise!” 


On the name Jehovah, God himself has given us a com- 
mentary,—he has condescended to “etymologise” for our 
learning. Regarding this name, which is the future of the 
verb 7, we must premise two facts. One is, that this verb 
does not mean fo be in the sense of exist essentially,—it is to 
be historically, phenomenally. It is no doubt so in certain 
aspects, but it is yoda: in quite as many. Where «wa, as in 
the participle, expressess being absolutely, the Hebrew verb 
has no sympathy or share in such significance. It is “to be” 
occurrentially. Hence the old belief that the name implied 
the self-existence of God is mistaken. The other fact is, 
that what is called the fut. or imperf. of this verb, viz., 7718, 
cannot express a general or universal present, or be rendered 
Iam. This verb is a static or intransitive verb, and such 
verbs express their general presents by the perfect. We must 
therefore render J will be. Once more, I will be that I will 
be, means little more than J will be. It does not mean J will 
be—I shall not meantime say what! The repetition is a com- 
mon contrivance to intensify the first expression and shew its 
independence. I will be that I will be, means J will be, and 
my being, my self-manifestation, will depend on myself, will 
be voluntary and spontaneous. The divine manifestation is to 
be the result of free choice, or, in the language of the church, 
of free grace. 

Such a name is sufficiently vague. How shall we prune and 
limit the luxuriance of it? We know the type, but it may 
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appear under forms the most widely unlike. If we would not 
remain in vagueness altogether indeterminate, we must call in 
the aid of another name. What has confused the head of 
criticism for generations on this question is the delusion that 
Elohim and Jehovah are o seal to each other. Scripture 
gives no countenance to the delusion. It contrasts Zl Shaddai 
(God Almighty) and Jehovah. The famous critical riddle in 
Exodus runs thus, “I appeared to your fathers in (my charac- 
ter of) Elshaddai, but in (the character of) my name Jehovah 
was I not known by them.” Elshaddai and Jehovah are con- 
trasted here. Elohim is really the general, of which these are 
two species. These two words express two eras, two momenta 
in the development of the divine. Under the one God ap- 
peared as Almighty, as a being who can do what he wills or 
promises, as Kurtz says, as unlimited potency. Under the 
other he appears as the being who will do what he promises. 
The former name described God chiefly by his physical attri- 
butes—power, &c. ; Jehovah chiefly by his personal attributes 
—grace, mercy, the covenant-keeping God. This name ex- 
presses God as entering into personal religious relation with 
men, and ever manifesting himself clearer and nearer to them. 

Are we then, with our view of the law ruling the use of 
these names, to be expected to reproduce the original writers’ 
motives for each particular occurrence? We cannot do this ; 
because we do not believe Elohim to express a single idea, 
but a circle of ideas. And in the same way Jehovah does not 
express one relation of a particular class, but a number of 
relations, all of a particular class. Instead, therefore, of as- 
suming to be able—which we may often be—always to say 
which idea and which relation one name or other expresses in 
any passage, we shall content ourselves with shewing that it 
may express some one of the circle consistently with the scope 
of the passage. We consider ourselves even entitled to assume 
the superiority, and having shewn in some passages that the 
names are used significantly, to demand proof in every passage 
that they are not so used. 

With regard to the other marks of disintegration, such as 
different phraseology, views, &c., we do not think much of that 
sort has been substantiated. Very much is mere assertion ; 
very much is mere begging of the question and rotatory 
reasoning, explaining the names by different sources, and 
proving different sources by the different names; many of the 
results of one critic stand in unrelieved antithesis to those of 
another ; and some difference of view and phraseology in pas- 
sages marked by the different divine names is to be looked for, 
for both the use of the names and the phraseology will depend 
on the subject. The only point on which criticism seem 
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agreed is, that Elohim is due to one writer and Jehovah to 
another, all else is fluidity and contradiction. This is the only 
result; around all else critics are battling like hungry wolves. 
This result, which after all is merely a conjecture, was obtained 
long ago by Eichhorn. The unlikelihood of the theory, how- 
ever, and the impassable straits in which we land when we 
attempt to separate the documents or account for the mode of 
union, together with the fact that a far deeper and more be- 
coming explanation of the interchange of the names lies close 
to our hand, compels us to reject the theory in every form. 
The shifts to which all critics are reduced to keep their the- 
ories together, would be contemptible if they were not ridicu- 
lous. Most of the critical houses keep an officer about them, 
whom they call in this department the “supplementer” or 
“redactor,’ whose duty it is to keep the theory in repair. 

It must not be supposed that this paper pretends to exhaust 
the arguments for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Very many of the subsidiary arguments we have not even 
alluded to. We must refer to Mr M‘Donald’s work for those. 
One argument which we left half told we must return to. 
The tradition that Moses was the author of all the Penta- 
teuch, as it now stands, is one found in all subsequent Jewish 
writings, in all uncanonical writings, in all the writings of the 
contemporaries of our Lord. It was an element in the national 
faith in his days. He who spake as never man spake gave it 
his sanction ; in the language of all his countrymen he called 
Moses the author of the Pentateuch, and they meant that he 
was the author of all the Pentateuch. We cannot doubt the 
meaning of the Lord himself. To us it is plain and inevitable. 
And yet we will not shake the head at such men as Kurtz and 
Delitzsch, who think not our conclusion altogether warranted, 
who think that Christ spoke altogether out of relation to 
the faith of his contemparies, and that his words need not 
imply more than that much, and the significant or legislative 
elements in the Pentateuch, are the work of Moses. We will 
not say to these men, We consider you impious, ye disavow the 
words of the Lord; we only say, We think you wrong, Christ 
used the language of his cotemporaries, and used it doubtl 
in their sense. D. 
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Art. Il. —Protestantism in Southern France.* 


I. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE PROTESTANT 
POPULATION. 


A map of Protestant France, drawn up by order of the Church 
authorities, gives an interesting picture of the dispersion of the 
Protestants amongst the immense masses of the Roman Catholic 
population. The number of the Protestants amounts to little 
more than a thirtieth part of the whole population, and they 
are scattered very unequally throughout the kingdom. There 
are scarcely any Protestant congregations in the central portion 
of the land, except in some of the larger towns; on the other 
hand, in those provinces that lie near the border their number 
is very considerable. This is, of course, especially true of Alsace 
and Lorraine ; but there are also numerous groups of Protestant 
churches in the south-eastern division, on both sides of the 
Rhone, on the extensive line of coast along the Mediterranean, 
and again in the south-west, between the Pyrenees and the 
Loire. In like manner, both in the north and east, the nearer 
we come to the frontiers the more frequently do we meet with 
districts where the Protestants form a respectable portion of 
the population. These facts are explained by the neighbour- 
hood of Protestant nations, with whom an active intercourse is 
carried on. The new conquests which French Protestantism has 
made in this century amongst the members of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are most considerable in the north. The church of 
the Augsburg confession has its head quarters in the east and 
in the capital, whilst in southern France, which is bordered by 
some of the principal seats of the Romish religion, and only on 
one side comes in contact with French-reformed Switzerland, 
we find the actual remains of the old reformed church. A 
small remnant has been saved from the annihilating wars of 
the monarchy, and in this century, under the protecting influ- 
ence of religious toleration, is being again collected, established, 
and extended. Not only in the mountains of the Cevennes, 
where the Camisards, after their heroic defence, have established 
themselves on the very field of conflict, not only in the large 
towns, where trade and business by degrees increase their 
numbers, but also in the country, we find Protestant communi- 
ties of ancient origin, now in greater, now in smaller, numbers, 
In the city of Montauban, for example, there reside at present 
about 6,000 Protestants. In the plain that surrounds the city 
they live scattered and isolated, whilst, on the borders of the 





* This comprehensive article is translated from Gelzer’s Protestantische 
Monatsblitter, where it appeared a few months ago. It must be remembered 
here and there that the writer occupies a German view-point.—Ep.B.§ F.£.R. 
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horizon, on the céteaux or small hills which form a water-shed, 
there are numerous congregations to be found. In the valley of 
the Rhone they have for the most part returned from the moun- 
tains, to which they had fled in the time of the bitter persecu- 
tions. In the neighbourhood of the Cevennes, especially in 
Nismes and the surrounding country, the evangelical faith has 
never lost its adherents, not even in the times when every meet- 
ing for divine worship had to be held in the darkness of the night 
amongst the clefts of the rocks. As soon as the persecution 
ceased many openly joined the church, so that there are now 
about 10,000 Protestants in Nismes. 


Were we to apply the measure of the old reformed church, 
which, under the cross, received a firm character and a well- 
organised form, to the French Protestantism of the present day, 
we should experience some very sad impressions. In a time of 
internal dissolution, the church falls under the power of the 
state, which, as far as it knows how, gives her her daily bread, 
but checks her proper development. Thus, in France, under 
the strict surveillance of the state, there exists a manifold 
variety of ecclesiastical movements. Two contending parties 
have for many years divided the church, to which there is now 
added a third. Disunion, conflict, and dissension have found 
entrance into the very inmost heart of the church. This is the 


— side of the picture, and this state of things will seem 
l 


specially sad to all those who see the only healthy form of the 
Christian common-life in popular church institutions, which, as 
objective educating forces, comprehend in themselves the great 
mass of society at large. But on the other side, what wonder- 
ful progress has not French Protestantism made, both internally 
and externally, since it began to exist again after its almost 
complete dissolution! and this progress has been made without 
the help of any well-developed organisation from the inward 
hidden strength of the Christian life. The church had lost 
doctrine, discipline, and constitution, and she is now on the way 
to regain all these things entirely through her own internal re- 
sources and powers. Individualism governs the church life; the 
individualism that hinders and destroys the uniform organisation 
of public life, but that at the same time excites and extends 
the energy and activity of the powers taken separately. The 
inner life of the church, actuated by this principle, is burdened 
by many failings, but is also preserved from torpidity and dul- 
ness. The objective institutions, under which the masses lived 
quietly after the manner of their fathers, are undermined, and 
will never flourish again in France; but the living and life- 
working spirit makes way for itself; and according to the 
impulses of the individual members, various groups are formed 
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in the church, which are organised and guided by the influence 
of some leading men. 

We shall now proceed to speak first of doctrine, theological 
science, and literature ; and then of the Christian life of the 
Protestants in the South of France :— 

1. Doctrine.—It is impossible to form an opinion of French 
Protestantism with fairness and justice, if one applies to the 

resent the notions obtained from ecclesiastical history. The 
en pressure of persecution and the excitement of the revolu- 
tion had not only disturbed the order of the church, but had 
injured also her inner living strength. Only in individuals was 
a sense of piety still to be found, but religious life had ceased 
to exist in the remnant of the church community. The begin- 
nings and the most powerful influence of revival came from 
abroad in two very different currents,—the first was the exten- 
sion to French Switzerland, and to France itself, of the revival 
of faith and of good works which began in England with the 
present century ; the second consisted in the increasing influ- 
ence of modern German theology. Out of the remains of old 
French Protestantism, and this twofold influence from abroad, 
three easily to be distinguished parties have developed them- 
selves. At first there were but two: les libérauz, or les ration- 
alistes; and les méthodistes, or les orthodoxes. To these was 
added, under German influence, a third—a via media—la 
nouvelle théologie, or la jeune école. 

a. The Three Parties—That which in France is called 
rationalism or liberalism (its leader has given it the name 
orthodoxie moderne), is not German rationalism, nor is the so- 
called orthodoxy or evangelical system identical with German 
confessional orthodoxy. The former is, in its substance and 
purport, more like supernaturalism than rationalism. In the 
beginning of this century French Protestants had not knowingly 
given up the traditions of their fathers’ faith ; they held strictly 
the authority of Holy Scripture as the word of God ; but there 
was no deep spiritual feeling at the foundation of the religious 
convictions of that time. The doctrines of the Reformation 
had not, indeed, been given up, but they had been weakened 
and adulterated to the very borders of rationalism. Positively 
Christian doctrines were neither preached nor disputed. It 
was, in fact, morality with some reference to the name of Christ 
which was taught as religious truth to the people. The first 
attempt to work against this laxity in life and doctrine came 
from the Moravian brethren, who sent agents into the centre 
of southern France. At the present moment they still support 
a preaching station at Saint Hippolyte, near Nismes, and an 
educational establishment at Montauban. The revival is, how- 
ever, indebted to England and Geneva for its chief success and 
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abiding tendency. In the ecclesiastical disputes which disturbed 
Geneva between 1817 and 1822, four dogmatic points formed 
the subject of discussion. The ruling church was accused of 
denying and opposing—(a.) the original sin and hereditary 
corruption of man; (6.) the eternal divinity of Jesus Christ ; 
(c.) the operation of the Holy Ghost in regeneration and con- 
version ; (d.) the freedom of the sovereign grace of God. The 
clergy, against whom these complaints were raised, first privately, 
but afterwards publicly, refused to meet the accusations with 
clear and positive declarations of their belief, and hid themselves 
behind the existing toleration of doctrine and the absence cf 
symbolical books. Being further openly accused of Arianism 
and Socinianism, they defended themselves against the disturbers 
of their peace by certain disciplinary measures, which led to an 
immediate separation. A glowing zeal straightway developed 
itself in the awakened members of the little company that was 
thus made against its will a dissenting body, and they laboured 
to bring again to remembrance, in all countries where French 
was spoken, the long-forgotten fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

The evangelisation which was carried on in France by Eng- 
land and Geneva at the same time, made two demands on the 
Protestant congregations :—Ist, to return to the neglected 
pillar and ground of Scripture truth ; 2d, to awake from their 


sleep of sloth and —2 the Lord for the personal conver- 
8. 


sion of their own souls. The tendency of this evangelisation 
was one compounded of orthodoxy and pietism ; at first, when 
it was determinately opposed, it settled down into dissent, but 
it soon found entrance also into the national church ; and then 
commenced a violent contest between this small but powerful 
party and the old church, which, with undisguised hatred, 
strove to defend itself against the awakening influence of what 
it termed methodism. The orthodox party endeavoured to 
establish the above-named four dogmatic cardinal points, 
and the religious revival of the church, and appealed to the 
faith and discipline of the old reformers; the liberals, on the 
other hand, spoke of the spirit of the nineteenth century. 
They demanded freedom on doctrinal matters within the 
bounds of Holy Scripture, and would not hear of antiquated 
Calvinistic dogmas warmed up again for modern use. Their 
opponents were accused of innovation, intolerance, and coquet- 
ting with hated foreigners. It is said that, at the commence- 
ment of this period of strife, there were but four orthodox 
ministers in France. However that may be, thirty years later, 
both parties were contending with each other for the mastery, 
and now the old liberalism is everywhere surpassed and van- 
quished. The common adherence to the four cardinal doc- 
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trines, and the demand for personal revival, proved stronger 
than the differences which arose in the midst of the orthodox 
party. Those differences were nevertheless inconsiderable ; 
some upheld firmly the Calvinistic doctrines, and understood 
the election by grace in all its strictness ; others felt themselves 
called upon to soften down the rigour of the Calvinistic system, 
and so combined the free election of grace with the personal 
responsibility of man, that the idea of the decretum absolutum 
aut electionis aut reprobationis was lost. In general, one 
party viewed religion more from the doctrinal point of view, 
and were satisfied as long as purity of doctrine was assured 
them ; the others, particularly the Wesleyans, were more con- 
cerned about a religious revival than about the restoration of 
dogmatic truth ; the question of dissent also was much agitated 
in these parties. But, in spite of such differences, the children 
and friends of the revival movement received even dissenters 
and members of the national church with Christian charity, 
and co-operated with them in the contest against the liberals. 
The bonds of love united all true Christians into one family. 
But so much the more fiercely burned the fire of contention 
between the orthodox and the liberal, both officially and per- 
sonally, in the respective consistories. In the north, orthodoxy 
obtained by degrees the dominant influence ; southern France, 
on the other hand, remained for the most part true to the 
liberal tendency, and vehemently resisted the disturbing cur- 
rent of the new movement. The consequences of this contest 
were, that the opponents of orthodoxy either went over to the 
ranks of positive rationalism, or made concessions, which led 
them back to more correct and deeper views of Christian truth ; 
the first was most ordinarily the case in southern France. 
After the legislation of 1802, the consistories were chosen from 
the richest and most conspicuous members, and since religious 
indifferentism prevailed amongst them at that time, orthodox 
suffered much at first under the pressure applied by the chure 
authorities. And in proportion as, in common with the dis- 
senters, it was forced into a position opposed to the ruling 
church powers, liberalism attached itself more and more to the 
idea of a state church; and the more the orthodox y 
judged ecclesiastical affairs by the scriptural and Christian 
standard, so much the more did liberalism see in general mo- 
rality and piety, what was essential both in religion and in the 
church. 

In the years 1830-1840, another movement commenced 
within the pale of the orthodox or evangelical party, which 
was to give a new direction to French Protestantism. l- 
though this movement was not immediately connected with 
the labours of Vinet, still the influence of that pious and 
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talented man, who, just at that time, was enjoying a growing 
reputation in France, was the first and most successful lever 
for raising the new school into notice. Vinet’s name is hon- 
ourably known far beyond the precints of his native land ; but 
for Protestant France, this man is of the very greatest conse- 
quence, for, in his philosophical and literary greatness, he 
stands there solitary and alone. The life of science and reli- 
"a revival had hitherto been strangers to each other. The 
ormer laboured on the esthetic results of a great past, searched 
diligently in the inexhaustible mines of history, and applied 
its powers chiefly to the natural sciences which were serviceable 
for common use, whilst the latter did not know how to sepa- 
rate narrow-mindedness and one-sidedness from pious decision 
of character. Vinet brought with his deep Christian experience 
and sincere childlike piety, a wide intellectual field of view, 
— profoundness, and noble and eloquent language. 

is testimony for Christ obtained a hearing, therefore, in more 
extended circles. As Schleiermacher recommended religion 
again to the attention of the educated who had despised it, so 
did Vinet procure entrance for the despised truth of Chris- 
tianity in the polite and scientific world. His honest, humble 
character, which lent a magic charm to his intellectual supe- 
riority, inspired respect. His speculative spirit, practised in 
philosophic thought, was confused by no assumption or objec- 
tion of his opponents; his deep knowledge of the human 
heart opened a way for him to all; and the beautiful symme- 
trical form in which he clothed his thoughts, drew men irre- 
sistibly into the sphere of his ideas. He numbered many 
earnest enthusiastic followers amongst the youth of France, 
who were not only attached to the person of their revered 
teacher, but were attracted, above all, by the living Chris- 
tianity that manifested itself in him, and to the divine origin 
and paramount value of which his whole personality bore elo- 

uent testimony. The influence of Vinet is not confined to 
the fact that he was a principal agent in the introduction of 
Christian truth into the circles of polite society, for he has also 
given a peculiar direction to religious thought; he has given 
individualism a prominent place in Christian philosophy. Al- 
though Vinet was distinguished for his remarkable speculative 
talent, still the metaphysical problems on which modern German 
theology has been engaged, lay outside his range of thought— 
his world lay in psychological or ethical regions. The thought 
which here impressed him most forcibly was respect for the 
liberty and personality of man; the conviction that, on moral 
grounds, the actions of man must be determined from the free 
central point of his personality. Where matters of conviction, 
and things belonging to the province of the conscience, were 
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concerned, he hated not only open external compulsion, but 
also every influence that might impose moral fetters. The 
sad experiences which he had had in his own land (Pays de 
Vaud), of the forcible suppression of a religious movement by 
the state, educated him to be the most influential and zealous. 
advocate for the complete separation of church and state in 
the interest of liberty of conscience. He allowed the state 
full and exclusive authority in the provinces of law and exter- 
nal morality; but denied it any, the least, power over the 
world of religious conviction and its exercise. Religion, as 
the individual relation of the heart of man to God, is not to be 
subjected to the merely external influences that govern the 
social life. The favour of the state cannot benefit the church, 
although it may do her much injury ; and the church loses 
none of the means necessary for her true life when she falls 
under the displeasure of the state. The same individualism 
which caused Vinet to be an enthusiastic supporter of the 
separation of church and state, gave also a peculiar character 
to his thoughts on theology ; they did not rise beyond what 
was subjective and cleion: Wonderfully as Vinet un- 
ders how to read the most mysterious secrets of the human 
breast ; well as he knew how to speak from the heart to the 
hearts of his hearers, probing their most hidden questions and 
doubts, sighs and hopes ; still his spirit seldom soared into the 


higher regions of the history of the development of humanity, 
its epochs, and its future. The facts of Christianity, and the 
mysteries connected with those facts, found, indeed, a living 
echo in his soul, but their significance for him consisted only 
in the — which they possess of bringing light, comfort, and 


strength to the hearts of individualmen. In consequence, the 
religious movement which Vinet headed received a subjective 
and moralising tendency, and was disconnected from the dog- 
matic foundation of Christianity, from its sublime metaphysics 
and historical objectivity. There arose a théologie de la con- 
science, which made the individual inner life not merely the 
issue, but also the source and measure of Christian truth. 
Another remarkable characteristic of Vinet’s theology requires 
some notice. The “revival” had a pre-eminently biblical-dog- 
matic stamp. It had been perceived that the church had lost 
the knowledge and appreciation of Scripture truth, and that, 
therefore, she came so far short in the Christian life. There 
was then a great effort made to establish the fundamental 
truth in a clearer light, and on a firmer basis, out of the Scrip- 
ture. Vinet was a child of this revival; but, in his further 
development, it was the holy and divine life of Jesus Christ 
that attached him to Christianity. In the person of Christ, he 
considered all the fulness of the truth to be comprehended and 
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concealed. All that is true, and good, and beautiful, the con- 
quering strength and the eternal value of Christianity, he be- 
held united in the divine person of its Founder. The Saviour, 
in his eternal living power, his saving nearness and communion, 
became thus the centre of all his feelings and thoughts, of his 

rsonal experience and public labours. This gave him an 
irresistible power of attraction. Thus Vinet not only placed 
the personal and common religious life in the deepest and ten- 
derest roots of the inner life ; but, in this province of the inner 
life, he placed Jesus Christ himself upon the throne, and not a 
doctrine or record merely derived from him. Had Vinet’s field 
of view been more extended—could he, from this centre-point, 
have taken in not only the subjective world of the life of the 
soul, but also the objective world of visible and invisible reali- 
ties of nature and history—then would his theology have 
acquired a universal significance. As it was, it supplied many 
deficiencies in the system of the methodistical réveil, which 
concerned itself with but few dogmatic ideas ; but it neverthe- 
less gave to French theology a biassed subjective psychological 
tendency, of which, up to the present time, it has not been able 
to divest itself. 

We cannot estimate too highly the influence which Vinet 
brought to bear upon French Protestantism by the scientific, 
individualistic, and christological application of his views. He 
obtained a hearing in France immediately through his writings, 
which were much read, and, indirectly, by means of talented 
disciples, who scattered in every direction the seed they had 
received from their teacher. Of the latter, Adolph Monod 
was the most eloquent and successful. He occupied a distin- 
guished place in the history of modern French Protestantism, 
and was universally esteemed and respected. His deep piety, 
which was beyond the shadow of suspicion, his long-continued 
labours as a pastor, his residence in France itself, and his still 
greater oratorical talent, were the causes why he exercised a 
still more extraordinary influence over the French than Vinet, 
although in comprehensive mental endowments and scientific 
significance he occupies a much lower place. He received his 
first impressions of the need of a revival as a student at Geneva; 
these were confirmed and increased by his experience in the 
pastoral office at Lyons. Opposition against the faithful exer- 
cise of his duty led him into dissent, and imposed on him the 
task of organising and leading a small body of Christians. 
When called to fill the chair of theology at Montauban, and 
obliged to give himself up to scientific study and research, he 
became a supporter of German theology, and only with diffi- 
culty was kept from giving way to scepticism ; and, finally, in 
order not to sacrifice his Christian experience and happiness to 
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the doubts induced by critical investigations, he returned once 
more to the practical duties of his profession. For about ten 
years from that time, and most powerfully and affectingly 
upon his deathbed, he never ceased to preach in the national 
church the Lord Jesus, and salvation through him alone. At 
his induction as pastor in Paris, he spoke most powerfully in 
his address of the Christological development of which the 
revival movement stood in need.* 





* We cannot deny ourselves the opportunity of noticing this address more 
at length, as it serves so well to characterise both this important movement 
and the man who was its most eloquent herald. The title is, La Parole vivante. 
Monod treats not only of the written word, but also of Jesus Christ, the living 
word of God. Both have a divine origin, divine authority. But a special 
attachment for, and the closest connection with, the living word is most 
necessary for the Christian. The Church, indeed, has not Jesus—the liv- 
ing word—any longer personally present with her as the apostles had; but 
still she has him in the continued operations of the Holy Ghost, who glorifies 
Jesus in his believing people, and keeps them in constant fellowship with him. 
It was the evangelist John who, of all others, had the conception of the living 
personality of Jesus most fully impressed upon his mind. ‘Ce que la Parole 
écrite a été pour Luther, la Parole vivante l’a été pour Saint Jean.” Monod 
then explains his own fixed intention of bringing into prominence in his 
official labours the living person of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Non content de reserver a 
la personne de Christ la premiére place, je voudrais faire d’elle le coeur et le 
centre de tout mon ministére, la contemplant dans tout autre objet, et tout 
autre objet en elle.” He then speaks of all the principal points of Christian 
doctrine, and derives them all from the person of Christ ; finally, he turns to 
the consideration of the new revival, and expresses himself in the following 
terms :-— 

“Independently of the well-established grounds which would at any time 
determine me to exalt and magnify the person of the Saviour, I find another 
reason, peculiar to our times, in the character of the religious revival in this 
century. God has visited all Protestant churches, one after another, has given 
them again the gospel of his grace, and in the midst of reformed lands is carry- 
ing out a new reform, which to a certain degree is connected with a more 
extended movement which is shared in by all Christian communities. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to say that this revival has our best sympathies. It 
is a revival which, in my opinion, deserves to be placed side by side with that 
of the sixteenth century, and in certain respects is even still more important. 
It is a revival whose instruments deserve to be blessed in their lives and lamented 
at their deaths. It is, in short, a revival to which the hand of God, which is 
here so visibly manifest, has entrusted the hopes of the Church, and the germs 
of a better future, But still it is by no means a perfect revival, nor is it even 
one which as yet has reached its conclusion. If then it be permitted me, with 
all respect, to express my whole meaning, I should say that the conclusion 
yet in store for the revival—the higher stand-point toward which it is wages | 
—is just that which I have this day endeavoured to explain and establish, an 
which, I have no doubt, every true servant of Jesus Christ will support with 
me, it is the fuller, deeper, more earnest consideration of the living person of 
the Saviour; for this has been, if not altogether, at least comparatively 
neglected by our revival hitherto. These have occupied themselves more with 
the written than with the living word, they have been, in one word, more 
scriptural than spiritual. The rights of the written word have been clearly and 
loudly acknowledged. It has been received without reserve as the divine stand- 
ard and only rule of faith, and the Protestant principle, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible, has been insisted on in all its truth, or shall I not 
rather say, in all its strictness? Hence a pure belief, firm convictions, and an 
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Monod’s anxiety to defend himself against the imputation 
of not sufficiently valuing the Bible, shews plainly enough that 
there was some danger attached to this new direction which 
the revival received ;—namely, when the living word present 
in the church by the Holy Ghost, and the word written by the 
inspiration of the same Holy Ghost, were not only distinguished, 
but absolutely separated, from each other, it was forgotten that, 
for us, the written word is the mirror of the living word, and 
that Spirit and Scripture work inseparably united to minister 
the life of the glorified Son of man to his church. As formerly 





unusual measure of what men have agreed to call believing (fidelité), a word 
usually applied, in a more restricted sense, to fidelity in doctrine. ence, too, 
for some points—essential points of gospel truth—a clearness of proof, a power 
in proclaiming and defending them, which have not been surpassed, perhaps 
not even reached, at any epoch of the Church’s history since the days of 
apostolical inspiration. Amongst those points I would just mention the cor- 
ruption of human nature ; justification by faith; the divine dignity of Jesus 
Christ ; regeneration by the Holy Spirit ; but above all, the perfectly free grace 
of God in the work of salvation. Hence, finally, a zeal to evangelise the world, 
and more particularly to evangelise it by means of the Bible, such as the six- 
teenth century did not produce—labours which take in the whole earth, and have 
caused a Christian thinker (Stapfer), to say that if the first century is to be 
termed the era of redemption, and the sixteenth century the era of the Refor- 
mation, the nineteenth century may be called the era of the Bible. These 
words well characterise both the advantages and defects of our revival, for 
though richly blessed with the fruits of the written word, it has guthered in 
much more sparingly than the living word himself. I appeal to your own re- 
collections. Whilst the teaching of Jesus Christ, his moral lessons, his work, 
his history, are all so diligently studied and faithfully proclaimed, where are 
the persons who have given to his living personality, to his spiritual presence, to 
their inner communion with him, that place which the Holy Spirit has assigned 
to him in the gospel? This weakness of the revival is now felt and acknow- 
ledged. Herein is to be found the explanatiou of the unconscious dissatisfac- 
tion of many who are sad, undecided, discouraged ; discontented with the past, 
they demand a revival within the revival for the time to come. Well, then, 
this revival within revival is, I am from my soul convinced, to be attained only 
by the contempation of the living person of Jesus Christ.” 

Monod then proceeds to examine the particular failings of the revival move- 
ment. He discovers them in the lives of individuals, in the life of the church 
at large, and in the relation of the church to the world. As to the first point, 
he thinks that the revival wants spiritual life. Its piety is, for him, too dog- 
matic in its ideas, too excited in its activity, too external in its tendencies, too 
human in its means. The best help for this, and the best way to attain true 
spiritual life, is to keep close to Christ, to receive him into ourselves, and to 
abide in him. In the church life, the revival came short in brotherly unity 
and communion, and various differences divided the awakened, who forgot 
essentials in their party strife. In order to be able to treat primary matters as 
primary, and secondary matters as secondary, it is necessary to keep before our 
eyes the living person of the Redeemer. Lastly, the spread of the gospel pro- 
duced but little fruit in the world. There was no lack of activity, but there 
were but small results. Monod asks whether the fault did not lie in the mode 
employed in spreading the gospel, for it was not dogmatic exposition, but the 
witness of the living Saviour that could alone rivet the attention and retain its 
hold upon the heart. Finally, he denies that he wished to lessen the divine 
authority of the written word, and hopes that the church of the future, which 
all are longing for, may proclaim both the written and living word in their 
true connection and harmony. 
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Christ had been forgotten for the Bible, so now there was 
danger that the Bible might be altogether laid aside for Christ. 
This did actually happen when the individualism advocated by 
Vinet united itself with German neology, and the so-called new 
or young school was formed by that union. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the spirit and labours 
of Vinet and those of Schleiermacher. Both were, so to speak, 
prophets of religion for the educated classes. Both were more 
psychologists than theologians, remaining within the bounds of 
the individual life of feeling and emotion. Both, from personal 
experience, directed their attention and attached value to the 
historical appearance of Jesus Christ, which they held to be 
the living centre of all Christian thought. There is, however, 
this difference, that Schleiermacher’s spirit, throwing itself loose 
from the traditions of this childhood, sought for the truth in 
knowledge, and in an unbelieving age built the bridge which 
led to a Christian revival in Germany. Vinet, on the other 
hand, is himself a child of the revival, and his pleasing task 
was to direct its refreshing streams into the unchristianised 
world of the upper classes and men of science. In Basle, Vinet 
was brought into contact with German theology, which, how- 
ever, without any connection with his co-operation, soon ac- 
quired a deciding influence over French Protestantism. At 
first this was in consequence of the isolated personal endeavours 
of those students who made their way into Germany to sit at . 
the feet of Schleiermacher, Neander, and Tholuck, for the new 
French Church did not as yet possess any theology. The re- 
ligious literature, which up to this time had been most read, 
came from England, and was practical in its character ; it was 
also confined for the most part to the narrow province of the 
ideas that had been uppermost in the first revival; wherever 
there-was a desire for more profound scientific thought, men 
turned their eyes wistfully to Germany, of which they had formed 
the highest conception, as the land of learning and scientific 
research. 

The liberal theological university at Geneva, which began 
to flourish in the year 1831, drew one after another many 
German theologians to its professorial chairs, in the intention 
of introducing German learning into the revival movement ; a 
similar call was modestly declined by Vinet. This was just 
the period when in Germany, under the influence of Hegel, an 
inexorable abstraction ignored all realities, and threatened ex- 
isting institutions with dissolution—a time when the spirit of 
criticism and negation ruled in theology. 

This movement extended itself to Geneva, and led here to a 
catastrophe, the consequences of which affected the whole re- 
formed church of France. 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIII. 3D 
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The most conspicuous, and perhaps the only truly scientific, 
supporter of the theological school was Edmund Scherer, who 
united thorough acquaintance with German and French litera- 
ture with profound and cultivated intellectual capacities. His 
call drew many students to Geneva. Scherer was both by 
education and sentiment connected with the revival, and for 
this reason had been appointed to the school founded in the 
interests of orthodoxy. However, during his time of office, a 
revolution took place in his views, which stood in fundamental 
opposition to the tendency of the university. The authority 
of the canon became in his eyes first doubtful, and at last de- 
cidedly insufficient and fallacious ; and his individualism, which 
appealed to the conscience alone, shook so powerfully the founda- 
tions of the orthodox teaching, that his former friends believed 
him now completely lost. Scherer left the university, and 
half the students followed him. These occurrences created 
such a commotion throughout the whole region of French Pro- 
testantism, that this division found an echo far beyond the 
limits of Geneva. The congregations indeed remained partly 
unaffected by it ; wherever the revival had gained ground, the 
new school was mourned over as being apostate and deceived ; 
but the younger theologians, in rapidly increasing numbers, 
attached themselves to the more liberal views, and this was 
particularly the case in southern France where the relations 


with Geneva were so intimate. As orthodoxy, after a humble 
commencement, had vanquished the old liberalism, so the new 
school is at present on the point of throwing orthodoxy quite 
into the shade. Orthodoxy, however, enjoys one great ad- 


vantage, in that the revival has commenced and gained firm 
footing in the several congregations, whilst the believing laity, 
almost without exception, look upon the new theology with 
great dislike and great distrust. 

It would be incorrect to term Scherer the founder of this 
new school—similar opinions were, and had been for some time, 
entertained by many others also. We have some proof of this 
in Monod’s discourse, which was delivered two years before the 
catastrophe at Geneva. But Scherer’s position in the univer- 
sity, and his great scholarship and ability, which had gained for 
him the fame of being one of the most hopeful supports of the 
orthodox party, gave an unusual significance to his retirement. 
Violent attacks and warm defences followed, and that which 
had long been present in the religious atmosphere found now 
its precise expression and its watchword. It was first of all 
the strict ecclesiastical theory of inspiration, defended by Gaussen 
at the same university, that called forth the negative criticism 
of Scherer ; but this developed itself by degrees to such a pitch, 
that he believed it necessary to reject our collection of Bible 
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writings as unconditional authority in matters of faith. He 
saw in the relation which the Protestant Church has assumed 
to the Holy Scriptures a remnant of Romish superstition. He 
thought that by this means men attempted to give Christian 
truth an external support which it did not need, since the con- 
science was assured of it immediately, and could be really 
assured of it only by personal experience. After Scherer had 
once broken through the barriers, and come to regard Holy 
Scripture as any other literary uction, and of purely his- 
torical importance, he soon was led still further, and denied its 
historical authority, as well as its divine authority and har- 
monious connection. He distinguished between the genuine 
and forged portions of the canon, and even in the former dis- 
covered weaknesses and errors. At first he did not wish to 
attack the essential substance of the cardinal Christian truths 
believed in the circles of the orthodox. He sought compensa- 
tion in mysticism for that which he could not deduce from 
Scripture. He was convinced by personal experience and the 
testimony of his conscience of the corruption of the human 
race, of the divinity of Christ’s person, the efficacy of his work, 
and of the peace that was to be found in him alone. But the 
inclined plane on which he had launched himself, when he for- 
sook the objective source of truth, led him to further conse- 
quences, and his negation of the traditional authority of the 
doctrine was sueceeded by negation of the traditional Christian 
doctrine itself. But the further development of the new school 
does not attach itself to his person. 

Thus the fatal word was spoken, and now a third person stood 
forward who would hear nothing of the old difference of ortho- 
doxy and rationalism ; who directed his attacks against just that 
which both of the former parties had agreed to consider and 
preserve as common ground ; but who in other respects stood 
nearer revival than liberalism, on account of his old remem- 
brances and sympathies. With the help of some friends, Scherer 
established the Strasburg Theological Review, which, free 
from all doctrinal prejudices, was intended to be a platform om 
which all theological students might make their voices heard. 
Strasburg hes Catenn, even With reference to the reformed 
church, more than ever a mediating point between German 
theology and French Protestantism ; and since the French 
students who attended the academy at Geneva passed their 
examination for the most part at Strasburg, they were natu~- 
rally brought into contact with German scientific theology. 

he revolution which this new current brought about m the 
pastoral world of the French Church did not only consist in 
this, that a third party was now added to the two already ex- 
isting ones, but also they were themselves powerfully affected 
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by the movement. Even the friends of orthodoxy thought 
themselves called upon to make some concessions. The eccle- 
siastical inspiration theory, as Gaussen had attempted to renew 
and re-establish it, is now defended seriously, in all its strict- 
ness, by scarcely one of the French pastors. A distinction is 
made between verbal mechanical inspiration, and the divine 
superintendence which kept the apostles from errors in giving 
their witness. In like manner the orthodox pastors shared to 
some extent in the individualistic and christological views pro- 
pounded in the new teaching ; the liberals on the other hand 
who had held fast to the external authority of the Scripture, 
but not to its contents, received now their death-wound, and 
have made very few disciples since the appearance of the new 
school. In consequence of the elasticity of the new theology, 
the youngerand more talented soon joined its ranks. Here, how- 
ever, two separate directions soon made themselves manifest. 
Some had originally belonged to the orthodox party, and their 
sympathies were with the religious revival ; now, however, they 
are impressed with the desire for a more scientific order and 
development in their church ; they wish to unite in themselves 
the experience of faith and liberty of inquiry, and the indi- 
vidualism that ruled the age caused them to regard the uncon- 
ditional authority of Holy Scripture as a secondary matter. 
They do not wish to shut themselves out from that which they 
have heard praised as the indisputable result of historical re- 
search in Germany, and at the same time they wish to keep 
undisturbed their personal Christian experience of the truth. 
They seek therefore to make this experience, in its immediate 
foundation in the conscience, independent of all external autho- 
rity, even that of the Bible itself. The other tendency of the 
new school has a predominantly negative critical character. 
The life of reason rules over the life of feeling, and the desire 
of knowledge is more powerful than the sense of religious want. 
The disciples of this class cast off all the bands of objective 
authority, openly constitute the individual, his necessities, his 
experiences, and his knowledge, as the standard of truth, and 
approach very near scepticism, which, apart from our present 
subject, governs the public mind in France. They, too, would 
further religious life and its revival, but, as far as concerns 
Christian truth, they look upon everything as vague and un- 
certain, save what actually passes within the heart and mind of 
the individual. 

Both these parties direct their efforts in common to the for- 
mation of a Christian theology—the scientific cultivation of 
Christian truth; they also believe in common that what is 
essential in Christianity is comprehended in the person of 
Christ ; so that just those thoughts are the common founda- 
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tion and groundwork of the new school which Vinet’s fruitful 
spirit had cast into the universal commotion of ideas. But 
they have many points of difference. One is much less dis- 
posed to separate faith and knowledge, feeling and reason, 
than the other, whose tendency is negative and critical, and 
which applies to theology the principles of individualism ; 
the former lays stress on the Christological principle, so 
that it serves to supplement and assist orthodoxy, whilst the 
latter is more related to the old liberalism. We should use 
here the word “tendencies” rather than “ parties,” for these two 
fractions are as yet by no means drawn off into hostile camps ; 
on the contrary, they are intimately connected in a close 
union, and frequently exchange their members. They come 
from one school, have to contend with the same opponents, 
and wish both to promote a revival of religious life. The con- 
gregations have stood aloof from this movement among the 
clergy ; they are suspicious even of the adherents of the posi- 
tive tendency. The state of things is therefore at the present 
moment much as follows. 

If we look to the congregations, we find them divided as 
before into friends and opponents of the réveil, orthodox and 
rationalists, or evangelicals and protestants. The latter at the 
present moment form still by far the larger portion of the 
Protestant population of the south. As far as concerns mental 
power, influence, and activity, the orthodox party is constantly 
on the increase, the liberal party on the wane. The religiously 
disposed portion of the congregations is now, for the most part, 
attached to the evangelical teaching. 

The new school has its strength, for the present, only in the 
clerical and literary world; and within its ranks there is a 
repetition of the old disputes between positives and negatives. 
Some are friends of the revival, in friendly communion with 
the orthodox, hold to the leading Christian doctrines—above 
all, to the divine-human person of the Saviour—honour and 
diligently use the Holy Scriptures, and strive for a new Chris- 
tian theology in the union of faith and knowledge. The others 
rebel against the English character of the revival; lay stress, 
above all things, on freedom of thought and inquiry ; they are 
better acquainted with Jesus the Holy One than with Jesus 
the Saviour ; they sceptically dispute the objectivity of truth, 
and stand aloof from the people of Christ. But even here we 
may say that the positive tendency, although its numbers in 
the south are fewer, includes the most talented and capable 
men, and has better prospects for the future than the 
others. 

How the different parties of the French Reformed Church 
are disposed to each other, will be best seen by a short account 
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of a contest which, for a full half year, has lately occupied all 
minds and journals. In the year 1859, by the early death of 
M. Bonifas, the professorship of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis at Montauban became vacant. According to the 
mode of election appointed by law, the minister commissioned 
the conseil central to collect the votes of the consistories. 
When the question was now discussed, Who were to be set up 
as candidates? no account whatever was taken of the important 
consideration, whether they were well acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, and had a thorough knowledge of the Old 
Testament ; but the different parties came forth to battle, 
seeking only a candidate of their own way of: thinking, who 
was possessed of general talent. Three candidates were 
proposed, who were all almost ignorant of Hebrew. The 
“ Espérance,” the organ of the orthodox party, supported one ; 
the “Lien,” a liberal paper, took another under its protection ; 
the third would not range himself under any party-banner, 
and therefore, although in acquirements and competency he 
excelled the others, he was almost altogether put aside, so 
great was the pressure of party interests. It is characteristic 
of the state of things that neither party dared propose as can- 
didate one of themselves, but both candidates were taken from 
the new school. They are personal friends, and have on occa- 
sion subscribed the same confession of faith. Both wish to 
combine Christian experience with the results of scientific 
study. But the sympathies of one are more with the revival 
and positive Christian doctrines, whilst the other loves above 
all things freedom of inquiry, without wishing to abandon the 
leading truths of the Christian faith. In spite of this identity 
of belief, a contest for life or death arose between the two 
parties. Not only were the journals on both sides filled for 
many months with articles calculated to produce at the elec- 
tion the result they wished for; but also no means were left 
untried, secretly and openly, by which the victory might be 
obtained. A stranger must have received the impression, that 
most important differences were here in question, and that the 

ies were struggling for their very existence. And this was 
indeed partly the case; for since both parties had withheld 
from proposing a strict supporter of their own convictions, and 
had chosen their representatives from the neutral territory, 
the issue of the election would naturally be a more decided 
evidence as to which party had the preponderance in the 
consistories. 

The orthodox succeeded in bringing through their can- 
didate with an inconsiderable majority ; and that is the more 
a sign of their increasing influence, as the “ Espérance” deeply 
offended many of its own friends by the violent and invidious 
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tone of its writing; so that many gave their voices for the 
orthodox candidate, not on account of, but in spite of, its en- 
deavours in the cause. In these party quarrels the dissenters 
naturally take the side of the orthodox, and they did so with- 
out exception in the just-named contest. Very few pastors of 
the Union have been drawn into the movement of the new 
theology ; but those who have, stand at the head of the posi- 
tive tendency in it, in consequence of their personal celebrity. 
In the spirit of Vinet—the principal representative of the free 
church—they give to the old, narrow, one-sided dissent more 
general and more scientific principles and views. 

II. Doctrinal Opinions.—We have already spoken of the 
three Protestant parties in the south of France ; we have now, 
in following out our plan, to speak more particularly of the 
doctrines which they severally hold. The doctrinal systems 
must necessarily be extremely imperfect, when orthodoxy 
moves within such narrow limits, and the tenets of the nega- 
tive school are so vague and unfixed. A fully developed tra- 
ditional doctrinal theology, on the foundation of the reformed 
confession, does not exist in France. A comprehensive new 
theology is still the object of many pious wishes. The move- 
ments of the different parties have, however, given occasion 
for some particular developments of doctrine, which are not 
without interest. It would not be worth while to give an 


account of Coquerel’s “ Orthodoxie Moderne.” The liberal ay 
y 


has always declined to express itself either affirmatively or 

‘negatively on doctrinal subjects. Coquerel, too, lays very little 
stress upon convictions. He pleads with all the power of elo- 
quence and art for humanity and the fear of God; but his 
principles have too little of what is characteristic or peculiar 
to repay the trouble of a special representation of them. We 
have therefore to concern ourselves only with the doctrines of 
the orthodox, and of the new school. The latter will lead us 
into the world of science and higher mental cultivation ; but, 
first of all, we must descend into the quiet, unobtrusive circles 
of the evangelicals. 

We find here very narrow-minded views and great exclusive- 
ness united with pious zeal; but the piety is so earnest, the 
certainty of their convictions so great, their searching the word 
of God so unpretentious and conscientious, that we must be 
pleased with them, and feel ourselves at home amongst them. 
The Bible is in every one’s hand, and is diligently used in the 
closet and in the family. No one will give up his right and 
privilege of investigating it for himself, and seeking to learn 
the truth from God’s own mouth. The principles common to 
all those who belong to these circles are those four dogmatic 
points with which the advances of rationalism were met. 
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Hence the efforts of the orthodox were chiefly restricted to 
apologetic measures. The freedom of the grace of God, the 
efficacy of Christ’s blood, the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and the corruption of human nature, were on all sides 7 
and proved from Scripture and experience. The greater value 
was attached to valid proofs, inasmuch as the liberal party also 
wished to hold fast the ground of the faith and the teaching of 
Holy Scripture ; and the thing to be decided therefore was, 
what the ground of the faith and teaching of Scripture really 
were. A further development was caused by the opposition 
against the new school. The authority of the Bible was now 
called in question ; and, in their efforts to save and defend it, 
they came finally to the idea of the surnaturel. The disputed 
point was, whether Christianity were only the ripest product 
of human ingenuity and thought; or, in reality, a miraculous 
revelation and communication from the invisible God. These 
apologetic points form thus the principal substance of the doc- 
trinal system. In other things the influence of individualism 
has made itself felt even amongst the members of the ortho- 
dox party, although they have no sympathy with any of its 
extreme views. 

I happened to be making a tour through southern France 
at Easter and Whitsuntide ; but the sermons which I then 
heard, treated almost without exception of subjective psycho- 
logical themes. The preachers shewed how corrupt the human 
heart was, how it required and longed for a Redeemer, and 
how all its needs were supplied, and all its desires satisfied, in 
Christ the Saviour. The facts of the individual life of the soul 
formed the subject of every discourse,—even when the text 
and the leading thoughts which the theme called forth de- 
manded another and more general treatment. Thus there 
was no mention of the glory and holiness of God, of his decrees 
and works, of the person of the Saviour, of his work in its 
objective point of view, of the divine economy,—in short, 
there was no mention of anything that lies without the pro- 
vince of personal feeling and experience. This was particu- 
larly forced upon my attention at Marseilles, where, during 
the Passion week, I had three opportunities of hearing a cele- 
brated revival preacher who had been specially invited to 
come and edify the congregation at that solemn time. He 
scarcely spoke one word of Jesus, his sufferings and his death ; 
but addressed the large crowds that had come together on 
those days with exhortations to join the revival movement, 
speaking to them of sin and forgiveness, of repentance and 
conversion. The manner in which the prevailing individual- 
ism displays itself is especially characteristic in the position 
assumed towards the sacraments of the church. It cannot 
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surprise us that the liberal party and the new school attach 
to them but very little importance ; but even in the circles of 
the strictest orthodoxy the conception of the sacraments has 
become very vague ; and the idea of them as means of grace, 
as acts of God brought about through the medium of some- 
thing external,* of outward and visible signs, has been almost 
altogether lost. The Methodists, in their disciplinary rules 
and revival discourses, never take occasion to remind men of 
the already present baptismal grace, but always exhort to 
personal conversion and regeneration. The consciousness of 
the “ awakened” is wholly without reference to their baptism: 
they date their condition as Christians from the period when 
they experience an inward change. There are, to be sure, a 
few who, owing to English influence, have sacramental views 
of baptism ; but these are Baptists, who hold individual faith 
to be a necessary preliminary and requisite before the bestowal 
of the gracious gifts of God. The others, even the Dissenters 
also, have still retained infant baptism; but they do so only 
because they see in it a religious ceremony, a pious custom. 
If baptism, in the opinion of French Christians, were the re- 
ception into the Christian church, the Free Church ought, 
according to her principles, to reject infant baptism ; for pro- 
fessing Christendom and the world are with her synonymous 
terms. Personal faith alone can make a child a member of 
the Christian congregation: if, then, baptism were the admis- 
sion into this congregation on the part of God, the profession 
individuelle de la fi must precede it, and the baptism of 
infants would necessarily be excluded. As to the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, I had supposed, on coming to France, 
that the church of Calvin would + his views on the matter. 
But after the most careful examination, I was able to find only 
one pastor in the National Church, and one in the Free Church, 
who sought to mediate between Luther and Zwingle after the 
manner of Calvin ; and both of them told me that they stood 
quite alone in their views. 

The Lord’s Supper is considered, not as a gift bestowed by 
God, but as a festival, celebrated by the congregation, in 
which the members unite to testify their faith and love, and 
to call to remembrance the cross of Christ. It thus becomes a 
mere congregational act, not an act of God for the congrega- 
tion; and therefore men speak of no other communion with 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper than that which each believer can 
have with him through prayer in his own closet. 





* We have in all this the sacramentalism of Germany, and the statements 
are scarcely fair to the Reformed. —Ed. B. § F. E. RB. 
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This may seem to be contradicted by the fact, that the dis- 
senters are accustomed to assign, as a reason for their se 
tion, that they could not go to the holy communion with the 
mass of the unconverted ; and, further, that they celebrate this 
sacrament very seldom, and give it a place as culte much 
higher than the ordinary divine worship and preaching. But 

this is easily accounted for by the consideration that, for 
them, the Lord’s Supper has much less significance as food for 
the hearts that hunger and thirst after rghteousness, than as 
the testimony of a life already present—the witness of the 
existing fellowship in faith and love. For this reason, faith is 
supposed to be the only motive for their participation, as other- 
wise the solemnity would be nothing but a theatrical repre- 
sentation. Another consequence of these views is, that it is 
not customary for individuals to approach the table of the 
Lord when they feel a special desire for spiritual communion 
with him, but the whole congregation come together to the 
supper as a sign of their fellowship—a special preparation is 
not considered necessary. The Lutheran partakes of the holy 
communion in order to receive grace ; the member of the Re- 
formed Church, in order to bear witness in the congregation 
that he has already received grace. In these views of the 
French Protestants, we see an example of the influence of indi- 
vidualism, which, in comparison with the immediate experience 
of the personal life, undervalues and despises all objective ordi- 
nances and institutions, and separates too widely from each 
other the visible and the invisible—the world and God. What 
is true and essential in the individualistic tendency is this, 
that it makes it difficult to compound together the external 
institution of the church and the living congregation of Jesus 
Christ. A communion in faith, hope, and charity, with all 
believers on the face of the globe, is what the hearts of these 
Christians earnestly long for. In this universal church they 
seek their brethren, their strength, their intercourse. The 
particular congregations, which they see everywhere, where 
Christians—many or few—live together in union, are with 
them quite a secondary consideration. The external institu- 
tions of the National, Independent, and Methodist have, in 
their eyes, only a relative significance as human ordinances, 
and the conception of an external church, to which we may 
ascribe actions, sufferings, thoughts, and views, has now alto- 
gether vanished out of France. 

The characteristics we have named are common to all the 
minor divisions of the revival party. In their midst, however, 
have arisen some interesting differences, which bear especially 
upon the doctrine of predestination, and on eschatological 
points. The Union des Eglises Evangéliques, united with the 
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orthodox of the National Church, takes up a middle position 
between the two extremes of the Methodists and the Darbyites. 
Whilst Darbyism altogether annihilates the human, and allows 
it to be absorbed in the divine, Methodism loses sight of the 
work of God in the work of man himself. This distinction 
may be traced through the whole system of doctrine and mo- 
rality on both sides. Darbyism ascribes everything, beginning, 
middle, and end, of the salvation work to God, without allow- 
ing any human co-operation. It sees in the natural man no 
remnant of light, but only blindness and a depraved will. 
Man is, in the full sense of the word, dead to what is spiritual. 
Darby himself assured me in conversation: “Je nie la liberté 
de homme compléetement.” He considers men in this res 

all alike, all without moral distinction in the sight of ; 
just as complete as the corruption of man is the cleansing pur- 
chased by the blood of Jesus; this cleansing is attributed to 
men by imputation, altogether independently of their personal 
moral conduct and condition. What condemned sinners shall 
be saved, or not, depends entirely on the sovereign election of 
God. The reasons why God elects some to salvation, and 
leaves others for destruction, have nothing whatever to say to 
the moral state or behaviour of man, but rest alone on the free 
self-determination of God. The faith which accepts grace is 
likewise a free gift of God. God does not bestow life on him 
that believes, but the gift of life is included in the faith which 
he bestows. Man cannot only do nothing of himself for his 
justification, he can also do nothing from himself for his own 
faith. He to whom God has imparted faith, and in that faith 
his own righteousness, is unconditionally certain of salvation ; 
for as the gift itself, so likewise must the preservation of this 
righteousness be wholly independent of the goodwill of the 
creature, and the final salvation of man must rest alone on the 
election of God. 

Darbyism takes a juridical view of the relation of men to 
God. In the death of Christ, a righteousness belonging to 
God is made over to man, and man is then no longer pon Re 
according to his own moral condition, but the righteousness of 
Christ is legally ascribed to him and made his own. In the 
death of Christ, and in his life at the Father’s right hand, the 
Christian is perfect before God, holy and unpunishable ; for it 
is thus that God sees him in Christ, and the individual trans- 
gressions and failings of the flesh have no —— any influence 
upon his living condition in the sight of . This doctrine 
seeks to obviate the immoral consequences that might be 
drawn from it, in the following manner :—The salvation of man 
is, indeed, independent of his moral conduct, and the grace of 
faith and justification cannot be lost, because it depends on the 
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election of God ; but the rewards which the grace of God has 
set apart for believers, in the world to come, are subject and 
adequate to the responsibility and fidelity of the Christian 
here. We may thus gain much or lose much. Moreover, it is 
impossible that, where the life of Christ has been poured into 
the heart as a gift of grace, his love should not also manifest 
itself actively in this new life. Where light is, there must be 
the reflection of that light. It is the essential nature of the 
life of Christ to bring forth the fruits of righteousness in a spi- 
ritual walk. It is, moreover, a law of the divine economy, that 
the victory of the spirit over the body should, in particular, be 
subject to man’s own responsibility. The flesh—the old Adam 
—is, in the children of God, legally dead ; consequently, Chris- 
tians should walk accordingly, mortifying the deeds of the 
flesh, and having their conversation in heaven. Their fidelity 
will receive its reward. This teaching thus makes a distinction 
between salvation (salut), the deliverance from the judgment 
of wrath which is to come upon a guilty world, whilst the 
church of Christ shall be revealed in all its glory as his bride, 
and the special position of the elect within the glorified body 
of Christ. In the first case, the grace of God reigns absolute, 
depends alone on the election of God, and can never be lost ; 
in the second, the lot of each individual Christian is the result 
of his own conduct. 

In all practical questions, we can see how influentially this 
Darbyite view of the all-sufficiency of God actuates their con- 
duct. Their theory about the church has, as we have seen, its 
origin here. All human ordinances and regulations arise from 
the sinful self-will of men ; for God alone has the right to make 
rules and ordinances ; men must not only remain within the 
bounds set by God, obeying his laws, but they dare not, of 
their own judgment, add anything whatever, when revelation 
is silent, In like manner, the assemblies of Christians ought 
not to be conducted by men, but should be left to the imme- 
diate guidance of the Holy Spirit. The Lord is always present 
with his people, and his Spirit alone can govern their assem- 
blies according to his will The Darbyites do not trouble 
themselves much about the world, and their zeal for missionary 
work is inconsiderable. God will himself bring his elect to- 
gether, gathering them out of all nations by his word ; human 
revival efforts only generate hypocrisy. Even the religious 
instruction of children is much neglected in their families, 
since after all human means can avail nothing, and God 
has himself a thousand means for finding the way to their 
hearts. The Christian has properly no close relation with the 
world, in Christ he belongs alone to God and heaven. He has 
no fatherland on earth, and knows no more parents and 
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brethren after the flesh. The sermons of the Darbyites are 
testimonies to the grace of God, the glory of Christ, the aton- 
ing power of his death, everlasting life, and the ex tion of 
Jesus in his coming kingdom. In this testimony they fimd the 
most efficacious instrument for bringing about a revival. — 
The great excellence of the Darbyite doctrine is, that it pro- 
claims the grace of God in Christ, and the completeness of 
salvation in him, with a force, comprehension, and clearness, 
such as we meet with in no other religious community in 
France. Many earnest Christians of all parties—men who 
kept themselves far apart from all separatist exaggeration— 
have assured me that no one bore witness of Christ and his 
salvation in so edifying and scriptural a manner as Darby. On 
the other side, it follows, as a consequence of the one-sidedness 
of their teaching, that too little value is set on the moral fruits 
of Christianity. On every side are heard complaints that indi- 
vidual Darbyites are not strict enough in their walk. Such 
individuals are doubtless to be met in every community ; but 
here it is common to hear the excuse, C’est la chair quil’ a 
fait. The more serious among them will not, indeed, let this 
excuse pass their lips, but their general use of it is a result of 
the strict separation of divine and human in their doctrine. 
The Darbyite doctrine of predestination is different from that 
of Calvin, inasmuch as it does not treat, and does not wish to 
treat, of the decretum reprobationis. This, however, does not 
arise from any variation in principle, but only from a greater 
want of boldness in theological deductions. The predominant 
individualism in religious thought in France is foreign to the 
Darbyite doctrine, which is altogether objective in its tendency, 
and has a theological character opposed to the prevailing anthro- 
pological views ; the Darbyite teaching may therefore be 
termed profoundly evangelical, whilst much that is legal 
attaches itself to the Methodist revivals. This will be made 
more evident when we compare the Wesleyan teaching with 
the Darbyite. In almost all particulars it will be found the 
exact opposite. Man and his works come here into the front 
rank, at the cost of the active agency of the Almighty. Semi- 
lagianism unquestionably prevails in the Methodist doctrine. 
he corruption of the human heart is indeed brought promi- 
nently forward, but, at the same time, great stress is laid on 
the freedom of man to yield himself to the workings of God’s 
grace. The salvation of individuals is made to depend, not on 
a decree of God, but on their own conduct. Therefore the 
sermons are usually delivered with a view to excite the will of 
man to form a resolution to be converted. God offers his sal- 
vation to all men, and does all that he can to draw them to him- 
self, but man sets himself against this drawing of the Father. 
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“Vous savez,” we read in one of their sermons, “que notre 
bonheur dépend de notre fidélité.” Repentance and faith are 
free works of man, just as much as impenitence and unbelief. 
In consequence, Methodists attach but little importance to a 
mere imputed righteousness. The object of the 1 is, for 
them, the moral conversion and progressive sanctification of 
man. They disregard the legal relation of man to God, and 
exalt the moral relation. With all this is united the belief 
that even here on earth man can and ought to attain perfect 
sinlessness and holiness. The task of the Christian is to search 
for and drive out sin from the very deepest roots of his being. 
One can fall from a state of grace by sin, and can be restored 
to it again through a renewed repentance. These views lead 
the Wesleyans to preach more of conversion, regeneration, and 
sanctification, than of Christ, his dignity, and his work. The 
Methodists are just as strict and exact in their moral teaching 
and practice as the Darbyites are indifferent. Their moral dis- 
is their most remarkable and important institution. 

ilst the Darbyite preaching addresses itself only to the 
“saints,” seeks out the “Christians,” and endeavours to further 
their progress, Methodism addresses itself to the world at large, 
seeking to convert it, and makes indefatigable efforts to gain 
over all who are accessible to its call. In order to produce an 
impression, they employ all possible human and earthly means, 
as might be expected from the place which they assign the 
human before the divine in the work of salvation. We must 
remark that in this description we have not been considering 
Methodism in general, but the Wesleyan congregations in the 
south of France, as they have organised themselves by the side 
of other dissenting bodies. 

Between these two extremes, the Free Church, as well as the 
orthodox party in the National Church, strive to hold fast the 
golden mean. In opposition to Methodism, they acknowledge 
the election of grace, but without taking in the election to 
damnation ;* and in opposition to Darbyism they hold fast the 
liberty and responsibility of man. They suffer both these things, 
as scriptural facts, to stand side by side, whilst they renounce 
the attempt to make a complete arrangement and reconciliation 
of these two truths by human reason. All salvation comes 
from God, and individuals are elected to salvation, and yet 
man is not only answerable for his sin, but also can, only 
through his own fault, lose that salvation which God has in- 
tended for all. A minister of the Free Church said to me, 
“Nous admettons la prédestination et la liberté de ’ homme 





* The writer should have said reprobation, i. ¢., the purpose to leave others 
in THEIR condemnation —Eb. B. § F. E£. R. ‘ 
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unies mystérieusement.” The dogmatically strict orthodox 
share for the most the views of Calvin, without seeking to 
enunciate them with the same logical exactness. Some of them 
who have been more influenced by the new school acknowledge 
more fully human activity in the appropriation of salvation. 

The opinions of this middle party are also of great signifi- 
cance for the practical questions of Christian life ; they seek 
to combine with their assurance of faith and of salvation in 
Christ, an urgency to make a personal appropriation and moral 
improvement of the same. ey do not deny that God’s elec- 
tion cannot be made of none effect by men, but they insist that 
this election must of necessity manifest and prove itself in 
a holy walk. They hold meetings for converted Christians, 
and other special ones for the world, to invite men to repent 
and be converted. All these questions are frequently discussed 
and scripturally treated of in tracts and phlets, and in the 
several congregations form a fruitful topic of discourse. The 
extreme parties, however, start from such very different stand- 
points, that an actual mediation between them is impossible. The 
greatest mutual dislike and variance exist, therefore, between 
Darbyites and Methodists. The strict dissenters are more in- 
clined to Darbyism, whilst the Methodists are more supported 
by the orthodox party in the National Church. 

Another subject which, in these circles, much occupies the 
thoughts of men, is eschatology—the times of the end and the 
second coming of Christ. One party, the greater number of 
the ‘awakened,’ have always before their eyes, both in them- 
selves and others, the Christian life in its practical manifesta- 
tions. This tendency to stand aloof from all questions of 
doctrine is most remarkable in pure Methodism, which has 
placed at the head of its rules, indifference to objective truth. 
Another party, whose adherents are to be found in the greatest 
number in French Switzerland, but are also tolerably numerous 
in France itself, have been led by a desire for more developed 
Christian knowledge to a thorough investigation of the holy 
Scriptures. It is true that even they have an invincible dis- 
trust towards all higher scientific research, and this has been 
increased still more by the origin of the new school ; but still 
a sincere thirst for knowledge les at the basis of their examina- 
tion of Scripture, which is, in fact, diligent and profound as far 
as the means at their disposal extend. At first it had chiefly an 
apologetic tendency, and in this sense the prophetical parts of 
the Bible were expounded. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment were proved to have been fulfilled in Christ, and from this 
was deduced a proof for the divine origin of revelation. The 
fulfilment of the predictions of the Apocalypse was sought for 
in ecclesiastical history, and, in general, attention was directed 
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to the objects of Christian hope, the future coming of the Lord, 
and the conversion of the Jews. But Darbyism gave a new 
turn to this set of ideas. Darbyism has, in fact, deduced from 
Scripture a systematic general view of — The origin 
of this sect was the coming together of certain Christians at 
Plymouth for the purpose of searching the Scriptures. They 
continued their investigations for some years ; the circle grew 
wider, and adopted some peculiar views of scriptural truth, 
which it sought to propagate. Darby, one of the number, 
resided for this purpose many years in Geneva, Lausanne, and 
the south of France. He lived in the dissenting congregations 
as one of their members, spoke frequently, and as soon as his 
views had gained ground, called on his adherents to separate. 
Darbyism places the second coming of Christ so much in the 
foreground, that the joyful expectation of his appearance is, 
with it, the surest sign of true Christianity, and the first duty 
of the church of Christ. Darby’s whole doctrine of the divine 
economy has that day for its end and object. Sacred history 
is understood and explained with constant reference to this 
end. Darby sees the key to the holy Scriptures in a proper 
understanding of the divine plan in the several economies. 
The people of God, and the church of Jesus Christ, have each 
their separate unchangeable place in the counsels of God. The 
people of God were elected to be God’s kingdom upon earth ; 
the church of Jesus to be his glorified bride. This distinction 
between Israel and the church has not alone reference to the 

ast or present dispensation, but extends to all eternity. God 
- reserved for the church a more excellent position. The 
Jewish people were given earthly privileges and earthly pro- 
mises which were to be fulfilled on earth. Israel is yet to 
receive the sovereignty over all nations, but since Israel rejected 
its Messias who would have conducted it to this proud position, 
the dispensation of the church, in which there 1s no difference 
between Jews and Gentiles, has come in between the rejection 
of the Jews and their restoration to the sovereignty. The 
mystery of the church, as the body or bride of Christ, was hid- 
den from the prophets of the Old Testament, and is alluded to 
by them only under figures and symbols. Even the twelve 
apostles of the Lord received no full information on the subject ; 
it was first revealed to Paul after the ascension of the Redeemer. 
The congregation of the children of God, chosen out of all 
nations, is to be united in one life with Christ in a much nearer 
and closer manner than any other creature in the universe. 
This union of the members with Christ, the Head, is now a 
hidden one, since the children of God live scattered and separ- 
ate, and bound by the trammels of the flesh. But the Lord 
will himself remove from the earth, and fetch home to his glory, 
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his wees and despised congregation of believing ones. And 
the church is ever to wait in expectation of this fetching home 
and union with Jesus. This is her calling and duty here below. 
These things may come to pass at any time, and the Christian 
is to long for their speedy coming every hour of his life. For 
that the church is to be caught up to ‘Tentidn is the first 

of the prophecy that is to be fulfilled. This will render possible 
the sending of the final plagues upon the world, for with the 
church will all be removed from the world which hinders the 
manifestation of the Man of Sin, The people of Israel will be 
again established in their land, at first, however, only politically ; 
they will acknowledge as the Messiah the Antichrist whom 
Satan will endue with all the glory of this world, and will then 
suffer great affliction from their enemies, until the Lord Jesus 
comes from heaven with his church, and convince his people 
visibly of his glory. Israel will now have restored to it the 
sovereignty which, in the time of Nebuchadnezzar passed from 
God’s people to the nations of the Gentiles, and Christ with his 
saints will rule the earth from heaven. These are the leading 
thoughts in the Darbyite views of the future, and they are sup- 
ported with considerable knowledge of the Bible. The most 
simple people engage themselves inquiringly with these ques- 
tions, and are able to reply with astonishing ingenuity to every 
objection brought against their system. They rely upon the 
literal meaning of Old Testament prophecy, on the epistles of 
St Paul—especially those to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, and 
Ephesians—and upon the Apocalypse. 

It still remains for us to give a brief survey of the dogmatic 
movement of the new theology. The horizon of the orthodox 
is very confined, and the biblical system of the Darbyites nar- 
row and contracted, but the results of the young school are 
very wide and unsettled. And yet, here would we be disposed 
to look first for something like dogmatic accuracy, in conse-- 
quence of their attachment to scientific theology. But this 
young movement, which began in negation and criticism, has 
not yet acquired any positive strength. One thing common to 
all friends of the school is their attachment to German theology. 
There they seek their scientific materials, their leading thoughts, 
the impulse and example to persevering research. As a Ger- 
man theologian, I was received in Montauban with a love and 
sympathy which I shall never forget. German is diligently 
studied in the seminary, and many of the students expressed 
to me their intention of visiting German universities after their 
academic studies were completed. Other points which all 
members of this school hold in common are, the central position 
of the person of Christ in all doctrine, a free critica] treatment 
of Holy Scripture, and an individualistic conception of things 
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in general. But in other particulars, the positive and negative 
tendencies of the school must be considered separately. The 
se portion of the school have indeed set themselves 

e from the belief in inspiration, but, nevertheless, both theo- 
retically and practically subject themselves to the authority of 
Holy Scripture. They look upon it as the authentic monument 
of Christianity, and from their mode of applying it to hearts 
and consciences, it obtains amongst theircongregations reverence 
as the word of God. They hang with their whole heart on the 
revival and its fundamental truth. Assuming the natural cor- 
ruption of the human heart, they seek for peace and salvation 
for their souls in the person of Jesus Christ. Their Christian 
experience keeps them stedfast on this foundation, but all 
further more extended doctrines are to them objects of doubt 
and inquiry. The three persons in the Godhead, as the teach- 
ing of the Church places them together in God from all eternity ; 
the more hidden relation of evil to the counsel and plan of the 
Almighty ; the manner in which, by the death of Jesus, a new 
life has commenced for mankind; the future and destination of 
the human race ;—all these things are not, as in the orthodox 
party, comprehended in one fixed and wide general view, but 
are left open questions. The positive party in the new school 
hold firm only the facts of salvation that are immediately 
brought home to their consciences; that in Jesus peace and 
eternal salvation have appeared to men ; that he answers all 
the expectations and supplies all the needs of the human heart ; 
and that, by the witness borne to him, men are to be awakened 
from their sins and converted to God. Their indifference to 
the authority of the Scriptures goes, however, so far, that a 
minister of a very strict dissenting community asked me, why 
Paul could not just as well have made mistakes in writing, as 
we know Peter committed errors in action ? and said, that Paul 
was much in the wrong to attempt to establish and explain 
things dialetically in his epistles which did not admit of such 
treatment ; by which things he meant predestination and re- 
conciliation by the death of Jesus. In consequence of this 
want of firm-established convictions, their teaching naturally 
wants decision and clearness. Amongst the young there is, 
nevertheless, much earnest seeking and striving for the truth, 
much mental activity and ferment ; and I have often felt heartily 
ashamed of my own countrymen of the present day, when I 
witnessed so much thirst for knowledge and such noble enthu- 
siasm amongst the youth of France. I feel confident that they 
will work themselves out of the vacillation and instability of 
their present condition. The attainment of the object which 
they aim at—a holy alliance between faith and knowledge—is 
much retarded by the fact that it is the most earnest and 
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capable of them who are most absorbed in the practical duties of 
their office as ministers of the word, and their scholarship is too 
defective to permit of their effecting much by learned labours 
in addition to their fatiguing pastoral duties. If I may, in all 
humility, venture to give an opinion as to the future of this 
school, [ should say that the living principle of all their efforts 
lies in their Christology, but that the shell which that seed has 
still to burst, is the moralising individualism which influences 
all their thoughts. The person of Jesus Christ stands in the 
very centre both of their life of feeling and their world of 
thought. His holiness, his truth, his moral sublimity, and his 
humble submission even to a malefactor’s death, have fixed in- 
delible impressions of love, and reverence, and adoration in the 
hearts of the young theologians. Their hearts hang on him 
with all the strength of their religious life, their thoughts take 
him as the point from which they start. Therefore they be- 
lieve also in his word, believe him to be sent from God, the 
Son of God, the salvation of the world. They know that he, 
the Risen One, is now at the right hand of God ; they are 
assured of his ruling and blessing presence in the Spirit, and 
find peace and joy, comfort and hope, in their communion with 
him. But we see a thousand questions and doubts arise, 
and each individual give free reins to his own fancy, when he 
expresses himself upon particular points in theology: such for 
instance as, what the corruption and sin were which Jesus 
came to heal; what essential relation to his Father in heaven 
lay at the foundation of his appearance on the earth as the 
God-man ; how his death on the cross was a satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world ; or how, at a future time, the whole 
creation is to be brought back again by him to its original 
destination. Each one seeks the resolution of these problems 
in his own views of the world, which are exclusively confined 
to psychological and moral facts. When, therefore, their heart- 
felt enthusiasm for the Lord Jesus ought to be judiciously ex- 
tended to heaven and earth, death and life, present and future, 
their thoughts are lost in what is universal and indefinite, and 
only feel themselves at home in dealing with the inner life of 
feeling. In consequence of this, their witness of Christ is more 
an outpouring of animated, sublime, or beautiful expressions, 
than an exposition of clear, decided thoughts. The partizans 
of this school feel this want themselves, and long for a more 
solid theology. But the clue has not as yet been found which 
is to lead them out of this labyrinth. Since they are contented 
with satisfying their subjective feelings, their Christ be- 
comes a self-sacrificing ideal man, who imprints his own moral 
life on his people’s hearts. Our comprehensive relation to God, 
which is at one and the same time physical and ethical, legal 
and moral, is to them by no means clear, They do not under- 
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stand human depravity as a being bound physically and morally 
to a living power opposed to God, nor do they understand sal- 
vation as an ideal vicarious acquittal and a real regeneration, 
which in successive development is to embrace spirit, soul, and 
body. In general, Christianity in its supersensuous heavenly 
character, in its derivation from God, who is a spirit, in its 
destination for the future world, in its cosmical and eternal 
significance, occupies their thoughts much less than the heavenly 
peace of the heart, and the merely temporal importance of re- 
ligion. The more earnest and profound thinkers would cer- 
tainly come sooner to a knowledge of the whole of divine truth, 
were they not so unaccustomed to draw the water from the 
spring, had they not lost their faith in Scripture as the mirror 
of the thoughts of God. A man in a prominent position, who, 
without turning his back on historic research, should uphold 
comprehensively and thoughtfully the Christian truth of Holy 
Scripture, and make the Bible again esteemed as God’s word 
to men, would supply a want that is very generally felt, and 
would obtain extraordinary influence. Men are gradually be- 
coming tired of distinction and negation, and there are as yet 
none who know how to build better and more securely on the 
foundations of what has been demolished. 

The adherents of the positive party in the new school, stand in 
close relation to the orthodox, whose practical views they share. 
Both feel that they ought to be united, and the mutual attrac- 
tion is very great. But in every dogmatic transaction the 
difference of their stand-points is very manifest. At present, 
the minds of all are much occupied with the doctrine of the 
atonement. The most active member of the Free Church in 
the province of literature, has lately expressed himself on the 
subject in a very free manner, so that a leader of the orthodox 
party remarked, “Il n’ a pas la jalousie des dogmes.” The 
atonement is designated by the word eapiation, according to 
the traditional conception of the church, and to dissent from 
this theory is called nier U’expiation. A nephew of Adolph 
Monod, at a pastoral conference lately held in the neighbour- 
hood of Nismes, attacked Anselm’s doctrine in the most decided 
terms, and laid the power of the sufferings and death of Christ 
in the representative sympathy in which he has comprehended 
all humanity, and thus satisfied the holiness of God. This ~ 
caused great terror amongst the orthodox party, and the liberals 
were also discontented. 

Monod was induced to publish in a periodical, the positive 
portion of his work, with the greatest possible approach to the 
orthodox doctrine. Denying the substitution réelle, he assumes 
a substitution morale effected by sympathy, through which 
the obedience of Christ brings blessing to all men, and all the 
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hindrances fall away which prevent a just God from shewing 
mercy to sinners. All who belonged decidedly to one y or 
the other, were displeased with this treatise. Monod does not 
try to establish his views by exegetical proofs, but by general 
theological ideas. It is characteristic of those who conceive of 
Christ's salvation in Monod’s sense, that they are convinced, 
and confess that Paul taught the ecclesiastical theory of satis- 
faction. But it gives them little trouble that they thus find 
themselves in an antagonistic position toward Paul. 

It has been up to the present time difficult for the new school 
to gain the confidence of the “awakened” in their congrega- 
tions. Although they labour diligently and faithfully in their 
office, their liberal opinions make them all the more objects of 
suspicion to their people; and although they supply the anxious 
and afflicted hearts with necessary food, they are only by slow 
degrees inducing their congregations to put trust in them. At 
the last conference in Paris, one of the most eminent laymen, 
a proselyte from Roman Catholicism, publicly declared that he 
would rather return to Popery, than continue in a church, 
which, with inconsiderate presumption, threw overboard the 
first principles of scriptural Christianity. The directors of the 
Christian Book Society at Toulouse assured me, that the reli- 
gious works which only slightly deviated from the orthodox 
doctrine, were scarcely ever called for, while those composed in 
the orthodox sense were eagerly demanded. The people sought 
not only clear, unambiguous, scriptural expressions on the 
dignity and work of Christ, instead of forms of speech which 
meant little or nothing, but all who were honest and conscien- 
tious, and felt the plague and need of their own hearts, could 
find no rest as long as the Father was not preached to them in 
the Son, and the abolishing of the handwriting that was against 
them was not proclaimed through the shedding of the Saviour’s 
blood. For this reason the experiences of his pastoral office 
have already led back into a more evangelical and scriptural 
path many an honest disciple of the new theology. In connec- 
tion with German theology, this positive party seek instruction 
from such men as Neander, Nitzsch, Tholuck, Miller, Dorner, 
Rothe. Hofmann and Beck are as yet scarcely known. 

The negative party of the new school have greater sym- 
pathies for Baur, and in doctrinal points adopt principally the 
standpoint of Schleiermacher. The desire for knowledge 
amongst their disciples, dominates over all religious and 
ecclesiastical interests. They have for the most part appro- 
priated the assertions of the Tiibingen critical school as the 
incontestable result of unprejudiced historical research, and find 
great delight in discovering contradictions, inaccuracies, and 
weaknesses in Scripture, and in treating Scripture in all re- 
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8 like any other literary work. They reject most decidedly 

objective atonement for mankind, the hereditary tendency 
to sin of Adam’s descendants, and the Trinity in unity of the 
Godhead. They call in question the resurrection of Christ, or 
at least hold it as an indifferent matter in relation to the 
Christian faith. In a book which has lately appeared, and 
been much spoken about, written by a former warm supporter 
of the orthodox réveil, not only the freedom from error, but 
also the perfect holiness and sinlessness of Jesus, are plainly 
denied. It was told me of this book that it openly and 
honestly spoke out the opinion of the party, whereas, generally, 
the supporters of these views wish to appear more orthodox to 
their congregations than they really are from conviction, for 
this party differs from the old liberalism, inasmuch as its 
friends, on doctrinal subjects, proceed to a much greater length 
in negation, whilst at the same time they wish to further reli- 
gious revival, and, for the most part, with self-forgetting zeal, 
live for their pastoral office. They too, with predilection and 
earnestness of feeling and spirit, attach themselves to the his- 
torical appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. But this significance 
for them seldom extends beyond this earth. Their sympathies 
are chiefly excited by a philosophical pantheism, allied with a 
certain portion of mysticism. For these reasons Schleiermacher 
has great charms for those who have been able to overcome the 
difficulties of the language. Lately, some younger theologians 
have been wonderfully attracted by Rothe’s speculations and 
Baur’s criticism. The historical and radical tendencies of the 
latter, as well as the logical operations of the former, have 
found great favour amongst them. Since they come from the 
circles of the “awakened,” and are distingished for their 
superior talent, the boldness with which they have given up the 
Bible and delivered themselves over to speculation has called 
forth great sorrow and alarm. Renan, a literary man of ability 
in Paris, has gone furthest in this negative direction. He be- 
longs, it is true, no longer to the church, but to the world of 
science ; still his character as an oriental scholar and a philo- 
sopher, gives him great influence amongst theologians. He 
employs language with wonderful elegance and skill, so that he 
may be reckoned amongst the leading men of the present 
French literary world. His philosophical views are said to be 
similar to those of Hegel, and he preaches pantheism with 
great eloquence. In addition to a total demolition of the 
authority of Holy Scripture, he contends even against the 
b>lief on a personal God and a future life. We have said that 
it is a difficult task for the men of the positive portion of the 
school to obtain or retain the confidence of the members of 
their congregations, but with the men of a negative tendency, 
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this is an utter impossibility. Although many of the young 
pastors apply themselves with great fidelity to fulfil the duties 
of their calling, they cannot find the way to the hearts of their 
people. Their sermons please those, perhaps, who have 
esthetical dispositions, but the pious and anxious souls feel 
deeply the deficiencies of their doctrine. The beautiful form 
cannot compensate them for what is wanting in the matter.* 
III. Literature.—In the literary productions of French Pro- 
testantism, no one will expect to find much that is either 





* When we survey in one general view the present state of Christian con- 
victions and doctrines, it cannot but surprise us, that in that quarter where 
the dissolution of the church has become a radical principle, the cultivation of 
doctrine should be carried to the greatest extent; and that, on the other hand, 
where the revival has penetrated the very highest circles of the scientific world, 
few or no results have been attained in this respect, and we can find only small 
attempts and poor beginnings. The more earnest spirits are well aware of 
their deficiencies, and seek to bring about a better state of things. The posi- 
tive party in the new school have been the first to attempt to bring about a 
change. They hold evening lectures, in which they treat of the whole cycle 
of Christian doctrine, beginning with the being and attributes of God. But 
whilst the French confess freely their want of scientific productivity, they only 
lay the greater stress upon the beauty and excellence of the form of their 
literary productions. They pity our German scholars who are not able to give 
a clear and pleasing shape to the full and rich results of their profound thought. 
It has been often said to me, Vous étes toujours dans les nuages, The French- 
man is uncommonly sensitive to difficulties in language, and it has come to 
pass in certain towns, that preachers have been dismissed whose style was not 
fine and correct enough to give satisfaction. The most thoughtful and edify- 
ing sermon makes no impression in the fashionable world without the qualities 
which are required in a discourse by the laws of rhetoric. At the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, I heard a professor of literature speak before six or seven hundred 
hearers. There was very little of the result of thought or learning in his dis- 
course, but one sally of wit succeeded the other, and the address, a complex of 
playful fancies, was listened to with breathless attention, atthough it Jasted 
more than two hours. Another spoke in the most profound and learned man- 
ner on the history of German law, but without the brilliant ornaments of wit 
and fancy, and had only sixty or eighty listeners. It is therefore quite natural 
that at the universities great care and diligence should be expended on the 
cultivation of pastoral eloquence. Even in the first term, they begin to prac- 
tise ‘public speaking. We may say with truth, that wherever there is a founda- 
tion of solid thought, there is peculiar gracefulness, clear precision, and sur- 
prising dexterity in the manner in which the French understand how to 
express themselves in speech. Nevertheless, where the thought is wanting, 
the pathos of the eloquent language is so much the more offensive. An old 
and very bad custom is still retained in many places; namely, that the minis- 
ters of a consistory should exchange pulpits, preaching one and the same 
sermon in all the pulpits of the district, and only then preparing a new one. 
Others have a certain quantity of ready prepared sermons; and as soon as 
they have preached them all in rotation, begin again from the beginning. In 
this case the congregation can tell after the first few words what piece the 
musical clock in the pulpit has been wound up to play. Such abuses, which 
are common amongst the liberal party, have led the dissenters into an opposi- 
tion against all studied sermons, which leads them on the other hand into the 
opposite extreme. It is therefore all the more pleasing and effectual when, as 
in the cases of Vinet and Monod, a rich and refined mind testifies out of the 
fulness of the heart to the divine truth in beautiful language. 
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peculiar or important. Hitherto English and German litera- 
ture have supplied most of the books read ; and there is very 
little to mention in the way of national religious works. Most 
people in the educated classes are acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language ; and the practical and biblical literature which 
comes over from England is much read. The most important 
works have also been translated. A large portion of the books 
circulated by the Book Society at Toulouse are of English 
origin. Chalmers, Ryle; Spurgeon, are found in every one’s 
hands. Our noble German religious literature appears, on the 
contrary, to be altogether unknown. Even J. Arnt is not 
read. German theology alone is known; and as this is so 
highly praised by the younger theologians, the orthodox are 
led to suppose that the religious condition of Germany is 
altogether sunk in rationalism. The French experience such 
difficulties in acquiring the German language, that compara- 
tively few among them are acquainted with it; and even 
translations of German works are found much more seldom 
than one could wish. Neander and Tholuck alone have found 
translators. Nevertheless, German labour has laid the foun- 
dations on which the only comprehensive works on the Bible 
which they possess have been formed. That by Descombaz 
is a compilation from the Bible of the Calwer Society ; and 
Bonnet’s work is based on that of Gerlach. Bost has compiled 
his Dictionary from Winer. We thus see that there is a total 
unfruitfulness in the province of exegesis: the really valuable 
performances of A. Rochat and Burnier come from the Pays 
de Vaud. No dogmatic works have been produced by modern 
French Protestantism, although individual questions have been 
repeatedly discussed. Apologetical and polemical works are 
much more numerous; and the names of Gaussen, Scherer, 
Malan, Bost, Gasparin, Guaux, may be mentioned as having 
distinguished themselves in this field as the opponents of 
liberalism and the Church of Rome. But these labours are 
all confined within the narrow limits of revival orthodoxy. 
The foundation-stones of a dogmatical and ethical science have 
not yet been laid. 

The performances in the province of church history are 
much more fruitful and important. These are indeed confined 
chiefly to researches in the national history ; and a society 
labours actively to clear up the interesting past of French 
Protestantism. Besides many general histories, there are 
numerous monographs, which have been drawn from the 
original sources. In practical and homiletic literature, there 
are many important productions of abiding value: the sermons 
of A. Monod have met with approbation in the whole evan- 
gelical world. The university of Strasburg has more of a 
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scientific and productive character ; and since the works of its 
professors appear partly in the French language, it is thus 
able to exercise an influence on the Reformed Church of 
France. Whatever else of theological thought finds its way 
into publicity, is scattered through the different periodicals. 
The liberal party, the orthodox party, and the Free Church, 
have each their ecclesiastical journals, which apply their pecu- 
har principles to the questions of the day, and sometimes treat 
of theological subjects. Besides these, the two tendencies of 
the new school have each their organs, designed exclusivel 
for the educated classes. The Revue de Theologie et de 
Philosophie Chretienne, in Strasburg, is devoted to the nega- 
tive tendency, and is accessible only to the learned world of 
theologians. The Revue Chretienne, in Paris, edited by a 
minister of the Free Church, has a larger circle of readers, and 
treats not only scientific but also religious and ecclesiastical 
subjects. In Montauban the orthodox party have just at pre- 
sent the intention of establishing a theological journal, in order 
to promote an acquaintance with sound German theology. A 
similar paper from the Pays de Vaud is also much read in 
France.* 





Art. IIL—History of Civilisation in England. By H. T. 
Buckie. Vol. II. London: Parker, Son, & Brown. 1861. 


Tuts book must get such notice as it merits from the periodical 
press. The historian of civilisation in England, in this volume 
as in his former, has adopted an easy plan of swelling the bulk 
of his book—by quotations on so large a scale, as to form not 
far from half the volume. A good many of the quotations 
seem introduced for no other purpose than to shew the author's 
reading : not unfrequently, however, they serve a better end, 
by proving the inaccuracy or exaggeration of statements made 
in the text. Mr Buckle has not improved in the three years 
that have elapsed since his former volume saw the light. He 
is still as poor a critic—witness his remarks (the very opposite 
of either original or discriminative) on Shelley in this volume. 
He is still as indifferent a narrator of history. We do not 
compare him to real masters of the historic art—to Hallam, 
or Grote, or Macaulay. He has not even the secondary merit 
of such historians as Tytler and Alison. Some abridgments 





* The conclusion of this paper refers to practical life as compared with 
Germany. 
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of history, general or British, for the use of schools, have far 
greater power in selection and statement of facts than is pos- 
sessed by the history before us. 

One chapter is given to Spain, and five to Scotland, in the 
volume before us. There is no evidence that Mr Buckle has 
travelled in either country, so as to know either scenery, 
monuments, or people. The pretentious and inaccurate de- 
scription of Scotland which he gives (p. 189), where we have 
such third-rate novelistic expressions as “the darkened sky 
flashed by frequent lightning,” would lead us to suppose that 
Mr Buckle has scarcely ever, if at all, crossed the border. For 
one who pronounces so confidently upon the character of his 
North British fellow-subjects, it might not have been out of 
place to have come somewhat into contact with them asa 
people. 

Some advantage may result to the general reader from the 
150 pages which Mr Buckle has given to Spain. The Pyre- 
nean Peninsula, to use a German phrase, has been somewhat 
neglected of late years; or, if not neglected, treated unfairly 
(through ignorance) by British writers and speakers. We 
therefore toil over such an account as Mr Buckle has given, 
one-sided though it be, as serving somewhat to call attention 
to a country of noble capabilities, and, at one time, second to 
none in arts and arms. The ecclesiastical bulks largely in Mr 
Buckle’s view, not as an object of love, but of contempt or 
hatred. But he has not, in the case of Spain, prepared him- 
self by any special study of the ecclesiastical annals of Spain. 
Thus his knowledge of the Councils of Toledo is derived from 
secondary sources, not from the study of the acts of these synods. 
Even such accessible works as Brun’s “ Canones Conciliorum,” 
and Hefele’s “ Concilien Geschichte,” are unknown to him. The 
confident opinions of a writer whose ecclesiastical knowledge is 
obtained from no more recent foreign writer on church history 
than Fleury, are not much worth. He entirely ignores all the 
light which, in the half century since Schréckh’s time, has been 
cast by German writers on their much-travelled theme of church 
history. In this volume, as in his former, Mr Buckle, in place 
of preface, gives a long list of books, some of much value and 
some of little, which he has used for the compilation of his 
history. But though far inferior in most things to his scep- 
tical predecessor Gibbon, he seems to have followed that writer 
in his onesidedness ; who, while every scrap of such second- 
rate pagan writers as Libanius was diligently perused, acknow- 
ledged that his acquaintance with the great Bishop of Hip 
was confined to the “Confessions” and the “City of God,” the 
vast materials for the history of his time supplied by the ser- 
mons and letters being entirely put out of view ! 
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In Mr Buckle’s chapter about Spain, we have evidence that 
he has read a good many books about Spain. But we miss 
the evidence of having thoroughly digested his materials, which 
we find in such a historian as Helps (whose book on the Spanish 
conquest of America, by the way, Mr Buckle seems ignorant 
of), or even in such an inferior annalist as Dunlop. We are 
not trying Mr Buckle by the elevated standard of an author 
like Ford, whose “ Handbook for Spain” gives proof of almost 
unique familiarity with all that is Spanish — history, art, 
literature, customs, scenery ; and who, we may remark, is as 
thoroughly, from original sources, familiar with Spanish church 
history as the writer before us is the reverse. Spain was only 
part of Mr Buckle’s subject ; and, had it not been for his ex- 
treme pretentiousness, one might eee have excused some 
want of taste, vagueness, and superficiality in his statements 
and conclusions. 

Nor does Mr Buckle seem at all at home in Spanish litera- 
ture. We do not expect the familiarity with all its nooks and 
corners, as well as its main roads, which such writers as Ticknor 
or Prescott have shewn. But it is evident, from the vagueness 
of his tone of allusion, that he does not know much, nor (from 
the limited turn of his mind) would he care about knowing 
much, of the Spanish ballads ; or, to omit lesser names, of the 
“first three” in Spanish literature— Cervantes, Calderon, Que- 
vedo. The nineteenth century literature of the peninsula 
seems to have been little studied by him. Yet no one can 
write with real authority on Spain who has not paid attention 
to the renewed manifestation of national character* in such 
writers as Hartzenbusch and Zarate, Larra, Zarrillo, and 
Fernon Caballero. Spanish literature has, in the present age, 
experienced a revival of which Mr Buckle gives a most imper- 
fect view in only alluding to one or two histories like that of 
the best of the Spanish Bourbons, Charles IIL, by Ferrer del 
Rio. Our brethren in the United States have, in the present 
age, quite outstripped us in knowledge of Spanish literature. 
No English writer has competed with Ticknor in giving a 
history of it.+ Mr Buckle therefore may, perhaps, with some 
confidence, calculate upon comparatively few being able to ap- 
preciate his deficiencies in this part of his subject. 

The recent large development of the railroad system in 
Spain, the successful prosecution of the war with Morocco, 





* After the “ Afrancesado ” literature of the eighteenth century. 

+ For the literature of the present century, however, the reader must go to 
foreign sources, as Brinkmeier’s “ Gesch. d. Span. Literatur ;” and the excel- 
lent articles which, chiefly from the pen of Charles de Mozade, appear in the 
“ Revue de Deux Mondes.” 
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and some other occurrences, which have of late happened in 
the peninsula, give ground of hope for a more brilliant future 
than, with the exception of the reign of Charles III., the past 
of the two last centuries has had there. More intercourse 
with the inhabitants of other countries will, we trust, be one 
of the means employed by divine Providence to abate that 
unhappy religious bigotry by which, ever since their wars 
with the Moors, the Spaniards have been characterised. 

The main strength of Mr Buckle’s efforts in this volume has 
evidently been occupied in his delineation of Scottish history, 
intellect, and character. He finds a close connection, on which, 
as a discovery of his own, he evidently prides himself not a 
little, between the Spanish character and the Scottish. In 
both lands the “ecclesiastic,” that béte noire of Mr Buckle’s 
imagination, plays a part which, according to our historian, he 
plays nowhere else in Europe. At first sight, the resemblance 
seems slight enough. Nowhere is the Bible more read than 
in Scotland ; nowhere is it less read than in Spain. Nowhere 
have religious changes erazed medizval architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, the great instruments of ecclesiastic sway in 
the middle ages, so effectually as in North Britain ; nowhere 
have such medieval characteristics been so little affected by 
religious alterations as in Spain. Of the St Andrews of the 
fifteenth century hardly anything remains; of the Toledo of 
the same era hardly anything has been destroyed. Again, by 
the confession of the most thoughtful and educated of Roman- 
ists, of no country have they either less hold or less hope than 
of Scotland. In England, Father Newman found a numerous 
circle of hearers and of readers for his “ Lectures to Anglicans.” 
In Scotland, the class to whom such lectures might be addressed 
did not exist. In Spain, on the other hand, except where, as in 
the case of the Mozarabic Liturgy, or the maintenance of purely 
episcopal privileges at the Council of Trent, a national “ Es 
nolismo” did not interfere, nowhere, not even in Italy, has 
Rome found more obedient subjects than in Spain. In the 
last century, when Rome was at her weakest, Spain did not, 
as Northern Italy, furnish Jansenist canonists, like Tamburini, 
or, as Tuscany, produce a Scipio Ricci, and a historian Lingard. 
Never has Spain, like even Romanist Belgium, in the cases of 
Baius and Jansenius, furnished material for excommunicating 
Popish briefs and bulls. 

But with Mr Buckle’s elasticity of accusation, the country of 
Loyola and St Theresa, and the country of John Knox and 
Andrew Melville, must take rank together. Whether the 
comparison will offend Scotchmen or Spaniards most, it is 
difficult to say. About the reception which his book may 
meet with from the former, Mr Buckle is silent. But he is at 
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pains to disclaim any hostile purpose to Scotland in the half 
excusatory remarks which he, in more than one place, makes, 
evidently in the anticipation that his volume is sure to meet 
with a good deal of attention from the North British portion 
of the community. 

Mr Buckle has paid more attention to the church history of 
Scotland than to that of Spain. He has shewn a large amount 
of diligence in collecting materials ; and, occasionally, in advert- 
ing to their services in the cause of civil liberty, he makes use 
of just and becoming language about the leaders and continuers 
of the Scottish Reformation. We have gone over a consider- 
able amount of his quotations and references, and have, on the 
whole, found them not incorrect. But Mr Buckle, in the whole 
course of his dealings with Scottish history, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, has shewn the same defect which characterised 
his former volume—an incapacity to test and weigh the trust- 
worthiness of the authors to whom he refers. He seems to be 
guided by prejudice, conceit, haphazard—anything rather than 
judicial impartiality. He is an “ Avocato del Diavolo,” resolved 
to make out a case against those whom Scotchmen in general 
regard as hero-saints. His anti-hagiologic zeal might have 
better chance of doing mischief if it had been under the guid- 
ance of greater caution; but conceit and caution are sworn 
foes. We have, in the course of our perusal of Mr Buckle’s 
two bulky tomes, occasionally paused to ask ourselves, Does 
this gentleman ever consult any literary friend ? 

Mr Buckle professes to give his readers a view of Scottish 
history, both before and after the Reformation. We, of course, 
do not expect from him the careful and minute study of Scot- 
tish medisval life which characterises the two admirable 
volumes of Professor Innes; but it is a strange and a great 
omission to find the whole of the pre-Reformation literature of 
Scotland ignored. The poets, from Archdeacon Barbour to Sir 
David Lyndsay, who, with grievous moral blemishes, especially 
in the greatest of them—Dunbar—gave promise of a literature 
of which, till the time of Burns, there was, owing to civil dis- 
tractions and other causes, no worthy continuation, ought to 
have been appreciated in any history professedly dealing with 
the exhibitions of the Scottish national intellect. The moral 
deterioration observable in Dunbar, too faithful representative 
of an age presided over by the royal voluptuary who fell at 
Flodden—an age in which the patriotism and munificence of 
that earlier race of church dignitaries who were connected 
with the foundation of the oldest Scottish universities, gave 
place to the gross immorality and selfishness of the prelates, 
who did everything to make the Reformation easy, by render- 
ing its opponents contemptible—ought to have been pointed 
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out. Even a very superficial student of the sixteenth century 
might have seen cause of remark in the universal immorality 
of the higher clergy, which even embraced such men as Gawin 
Douglas of Dunkeld, and John Lesley of Ross—the only two 
intellectually distinguished prelates of that era. Mental cul- 
tivation, large for the age, could not keep such men from fol- 
lowing the gross moral iniquities of their class. 

Mr Buckle has consulted, for the middle ages of Scottish 
history, Fordun and Buchanan; but of the chronicle of Wynton, 
a far earlier witness than Buchanan, we have no mention. He 
has made some use, but much less than his theme required, of 
the club-book literature of the last forty years. We allude to 
only one great omission in the earlier history. Of the great 
family of the Comyns, for example, so remarkable in their 
sudden rise, their extensive sway in the north of Scotland, and 
their utter disappearance from history after the proscription 
of their name and the ravaging of their domains by Bruce, in 
punishment for their taking the anti-national side in the war 
of independence, Mr Buckle says nothing. His narrative, both 
in the matter selected and the subjects omitted, betrays every- 
where marks of haste and superficiality. 

Coming down to the Reformation era, we find no full state- 
ment of the causes which prepared the way for the speedy 
and almost universal success of the Protestant cause. We 
have no adequate description of the classical and other learn- 
ing which distinguished not a few of the Scotchmen of the 
sixteenth century, chiefly, though not exclusively, those who 
took the side of the Reformation. With the other writings of 
Buchanan, while making use of his history, Mr Buckle seems 
to have little acquaintance, nor does he ever refer to so excel- 
lent an authority on that age as Dr Irving’s “Memoirs of 
Buchanan.” 

It will be remembered that, in the eighth chapter of his 
first volume, Mr Buckle took occasion to sneer at the low 
birth of the Calvinist ministers in France, whom he calls 
(p. 518), “those insignificant priests who, at the best, were 
only fit to mount the pulpit of a country village.”* The same 
sneer is repeated at the ministers in the Reformation and post- 
Reformation eras in Scotland. It is a sneer without reason, 
for it has been shewn by Dr M‘Crie and others that, up to the 
Revolution, the Presbyterian clergy were, to no small extent, 
connected by birth or marriage with the Scottish aristocracy. 
But “ worth makes the man.” 

Here, as in his former volume, Mr Buckle shews great igno- 





* In his first volume he made a ludicrous blunder as to the meaning of the 
word “ Consistory.” 
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rance of the nature of Presbyterian church courts. He obvi- 
ously has a thorough aeal to any church, which seeks, by 
government and discipline, to influence national life and morals. 
That he has never examined into those church principles 
which Holy Writ lays down on the subject, will surprise no one 
who finds him holding up to ridicule, on various occasions, 
expressions used by Presbyterian divines, which were literal 
quotations from the Old Testament prophets ! 

We must omit many grievous mistakes into which this writer 
has fallen in treating the details of the civil, as well as the 
ecclesiastical, history of Scotland, and rather exhibit the tone 
and character of the book. Mr Buckle has no belief in human 
disinterestedness. He is one of those writers (in society we 
meet with some who neither do nor can write) who think them- 
selves possessed of a superior knowledge of human nature by 
ascribing all its actions to low principles. So (p. 245) he 
charges the Presbyterian clergy of the time of James VI. thus: 
“Their supreme and paramount principle was to maintain their 
own power.” In p. 250 we find our historian mentioning the 
approval of the Raid of Ruthven both by “the clergy” from 
their pulpits and the General Assembly. For the former state- 
ment, the authority he quotes is Arnot’s “History of Edin- 
burgh,” a work valuable in some respects, but like the author's 
“Criminal Trials,” uniformly sneering in its tone about religion. 
The latter statement is no fair exposition of the matter. Cal- 
derwood (III. 676-9) tells us that, before the Assembly pro- 
nounced upon the matter, they appointed a committee to confer 
with the king, and only after his reply, that “the religion within 
this realme was in perrell” (as it well might, when his favourites 
were a Papist like the Duke of Lennox, and an unscrupulous 
courtier like the Earl of Arran), did they issue an approval of 
the “ Raid?” 

The case of Mr Ross, who, in a sermon preached before the 
Synod of Perth, “had used strong language about James for 
deceitfulness and other sins,” is stated by Mr Buckle in p. 253. 
But he leaves out of view what is mentioned by Calderwood 
(V. 299): “Some ministers mett in Mr Robert Bruce’s galrie, 
where some of the Presbyterie of Stirling reported what Johne 
Rosse had said—that they thought his speeches hard, admon- 
ished him, but proceeded no farther.” The somewhat similar 
case of Mr David Black, two years later, is next dealt with by 
Mr Buckle, with a strong bias against the church. Our historian 
ignores the fact that then there was no newspaper = in 
Scotland, and the cause of civil and religious liberty would have 
fared ill indeed, if the Presbyterian ministers had been silent, 
when the king and court were plainly shewing, on a smaller 
scale, what, after the accession of James to the English throne 
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he on that wide field displayed his enmity to all restrictions on 


the royal prerogative. A court so disgracefully sensual and 
profligate as that of James was, deserved rebuke from the only 
quarter where free speech was likely to be used. It would have 
been to the credit of England if her prelates and clergy had 
dealt as faithfully with the monarch and his court as the Scottish 
ministers did. Of the services of Knox and his successors to 
education, Mr Buckle gives no account. From his pages no 
one would ever find out the care shown for the proper order- 
ing of parish schools, grammar schools, and universities—as 
laid down in the First Book of Discipline, chap. vii., and more 
briefly in the Second Book of Discipline, chaps. ix. and x. This 
of itself is enough to prove the unfairness of this gentleman as 
the historian of the “ Intellect” of Scotland. It is to the exer- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church, and the friends of Education, 
that Scotland owes the system of schools which for centuries 
made her the best educated country in Europe. 

Mr Buckle sums up, in the conclusion of his third chapter, 
the character of the Scottish clergy thus, “ A restless and un- 
scrupulous body, greedy after power, and grossly intolerant 
of whatever opposed their own views. We cannot read of 
their proceedings as they are recorded in their own assemblies 
(Mr Buckle means ‘the acts of’ their own assemblies, as any 
advanced pupil in a parish school could tell him), without an 
uneasy feeling of dislike, I had almost said of disgust, at finding 
ourselves in presence of so much of superstition, of chicanery, 
of low, sordid arts, and yet, withal, of arrogant and unbridled 
insolence.” Of some of these charges Mr Buckle had, in his 
previous narrative, given no proofs ; and he cannot be absolved 
from the charge of using unwarranted language, even though 
he does admit, with somewhat of self-contradiction afterwards, 
that these men deserved praise for their love of freedom. 

The fourth chapter of the volume is devoted to the “Con- 
dition of Scotland during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” A good deal of miscellaneous information is com- 
municated under this heading, for Mr Buckle’s research, though 
by no means so great or so recondite as he would have his 
readers to believe, is considerable and commendable. But there 
is no adequate proportioning or revision of the narrative. Here, 
as in former parts of the volume, the texts and the notes are, 
on various occasions, at variance. Assertions of the former are 
greatly qualified, if not contradicted, by the latter. Besides, 
the title of the chapter is far too large. The reader from it 
would be entitled to expect a much more comprehensive, as well 
as a better arranged, statement of the condition of living, the 
state of architecture and other arts, the progress of the people, 
than he will find. 
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Mr Buckle sometimes refers to Hallam’s “Constitutional 
me of England.” It would be well if he had taken an 
example by the careful weighing of words so characteristic of 
that admirable work. A historian is unequal to his task who 
wants the judicial impartiality to qualify and balance the state- 
ments which he makes. We could have well spared this writer's 
commonplaces about the spirit of liberty, more American than 
British in their mode of expression, if, in their place, Mr Buckle 
had given us a better sustained and filled up narrative. How 
far better an idea of the times of the Stuarts will the reader gain 
from Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,” a book which apparently 
this gentleman deems beneath his notice ! 

Towards the end of the chapter (pp. 322-5), Mr Buckle 
asserts of the literature of the middle and closing part of the 
century—“a literature of rare and surpassing beauty.” He 
seems to use the word literature in a very vague sense, mean- 
ing by it rather what would generally be termed, philosophy 
and science. He tells us that, previously, “Scotland could only 
boast of two authors whose works have benefited mankind— 
Buchanan and Napier.” Of the former his account is so vague, 
that, as only the History of Scotland is quoted in his “list of 
authors,” we are rather inclined to suppose he knows the dis- 
tinctively political writings of Buchanan only by hearsay. Cer- 
tain it is, that the reader will get far more knowledge of the views 
of the “De Jure Regni apud Scotos,” from the one paragraph 
devoted to it in the second volume of Hallam’s “ Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe,” than from all that Mr Buckle 
says here about it. In the next paragraph, Mr Buckle tells 
us that Scotland, in the nineteenth century, is “cursed by a 
few noisy and ignorant preachers, to whom it allows a licence 
and yields a submission, disgraceful to the age and incompatible 
with the commonest notions of liberty.” Again—* Prejudices, 
which make them the laughing-stock of Europe, and which 
have turned the very name of the Scotch Kirk into a byword 
and a reproach among educated men.” 

We have not space to go over the ground traversed in the 
270 pages which make up Mr Buckle’s fifth and sixth chap- 
ters, the titles of which are, “An Examination of the Scotch 
Intellect during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
In the former chapter he endeavours to write down the national 
Presbyterianism as a mass of contemptible fanaticism ; and, to 
do this, has the effrontery to quote various circumstances 
which happened during those periods when Episcopacy was 
dominant. Ignoring altogether the Puritan element in the 
Parliamentary struggle, he had, in his former volume, sought 
to represent the civil war as essentially political, not religious, 
in England. His theory is that it was essentially religious, 

VOL. X.—NO, XXXVIII. 3F 
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and not political, in Scotland, which is adduced as evidence of 
the sense of the southern, as contrasted with the want of sense 
of the northern, division of the island ! 

Mr Buckle, in his former volume, had represented the French 
Protestant Synods as composed of clergymen only. He has 
since acquired somewhat better information about the Presby- 
terian system. But (p. 344) though he has found out that 
elders, as well as ministers, form a part of church courts, he 
represents the clergyman of the parish “as selecting a certain 
number of laymen on whom he could depend, who, under the 
name of elders, were his councillors, or rather the ministers of 
his authority.” In the next page he speaks of “their minions, 
the elders.” Had Mr Buckle paid attention to the “Election 
of Elders and Deacons in the Church of Edinburgh,” which the 
General Assembly of 1852 approved as a rule for the church at 
large, he would have seen that “the whole communicants” 
were the electors of these office-bearers. There is evidence from 
“ Baillie’s Letters,” and George Gillespie’s “ Miscellany Ques- 
tions,” (to name no other authorities), that, both in Scotland 
and England, the election of elders was at the era of the 
Covenant in the hands of the congregation. This alone is 
enough to stamp with inexactness Mr Buckle as a historian. 

It is ludicrous in one point of view, but painful in another, 
to look at the industry of this gentleman in raking together, 
no matter from what flimsy and questionable authorities, and 
occasionally colouring to suit his hypothesis, every story that 
can tell, in his view, against the Presbyterians of the seven- 
teenth century. For the mere employment of scriptural ex- 
pressions, taken from the inspired pen of prophets and apostles, 
with reference to the honour due to the gospel ministry, Mr 
Buckle tries (pp. 356-362) to turn them into ridicule. Does 
he suppose that the ministers of any other church would have 
shrunk from the use of such scripturally sanctioned language ? 
Again, to warn impenitent sinners of the danger they incur of 
everlasting punishment, proves the Presbyterian ministers to 
“have been dead to every emotion of pity and tenderness.” 
Mr Buckle would pass for a sort of Christian, from what he 
says in his former volume. Is he so ignorant of the New Tes- 
tament as to require to be told, that these preachers he calum- 
niates by such a charge only followed, in their faithful dealing 
with their people’s souls, the example of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as may be seen from Mark ix. and John v., not to quote other 
passages? Or is he a believer in some sentimental novelty or 
another of universalism, and ready, because he does not like 
to believe in a future state of punishment, to treat as non-in- 
spired or mistranslated whatever, in either Testament, refers 
to the place of woe? 
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Perhaps the climax of absurdity in this chapter is reached 
by Mr Buckle when (p. 396), in the course of a tirade against 
Presbyterianism as the enemy of every pleasure, he actually 
has the ludicrous audacity, without a tittle of proof, to repre- 
sent the Scotch clergy as a set of dirt-loving fanatics (p. 398), 
as they held the very opposite view from the maxim ascri 
to John Wesley, that “cleanliness is next to godliness !” 

In the concluding chapter, considerably the longest of the 
volume, there is a good deal of interesting information given 
about Adam Smith, whom Mr Buckle considers (p. 432) by far 
the greatest of all the Scotch thinkers, Hume, Reid, and other 
philosophers. Of Principal Campbell, who had the crime to 
be an “ecclesiastic,” he makes no mention. He finds it ex- 
tremely curious, that “so poor and thinly peopled a country 
as Scotland should, in so short a Pewrve | Sane produced so 
many remarkable men,” (p. 549, 7.). It would not have suited 
Mr Buckle’s sceptical one-sidedness to have alluded to the 
parish schools as having anything to do with the matter. In 
drawing to a conclusion, he affirms that the superstitions of 
heathen Greece were (p. 586) “less detrimental to the happiness 
of man than the repulsive and horrible notions advocated by 
the Scotch clergy and sanctioned by the Scotch people.” Scot- 
land is still influenced by the views of the Rutherfords and 
Halyburtons, that “monkish rabble,” (p. 579). In the viru- 
lence of his language, this gentleman affords an effectual anti- 
dote to his attacks on religion. 

Nor has Mr Buckle afforded any service even to the secular 
interests of freedom and civilisation. The fatalistic views 
about human affairs, which he so glories in enunciating, have 
been shewn by so profound a thinker as Alexis de Tocque- 
ville (not to speak of others) to be destructive of all freedom, 
by abrogating the feeling of personal responsibility. And when 
freedom falls, civilisation must decay. 

Only to half-thinkers and superficial readers will Mr Buckle’s 
volume be injurious. A book-worm and a compiler he may 
be; but he has, as yet, given no evidence, either in power of 
original thought, or in felicity of narration, of deserving the 

eat name of historian. He has chosen a noble subject, and 

as managed to abuse it to his own signal discredit. On the 
_ Continent, we find such writers as Edgar Quinet and Emest 
Renan unhappily sceptical in their views, and, from the high 
genius they display, dangerous, especially to the younger order 
of readers; but such men have a tone of fairness, an accent 
of truthfulness in reference to much of the general influence of 
Christianity, which is utterly wanting in Buckle. He has 
not a little of the superficiality and the coarseness of the 
French sceptics of the fast age. He is a Voltairian a century 
too late. 
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Art. IV.—The Unity of the Faith in its Relations to the Au- 
thority of Scripture, the Sacredness of Conscience, and the 
Supremacy of Christ. By the Rev. ALEXANDER LEITCH, 
Author of “ Christian Errors Infidel Arguments,” &. Edin- 
burgh: Andrew Elliot. 


One of the characteristics of our times is the spread of the 
desire for union among the adherents of the various religious 
denominations. This is displayed, in a greater or less degree, 
among the members of all sections of the Christian church, 
and is continually revealed by many unmistakable signs if the 
current history of ecclesiastical affairs in our land. The days 
were when the several denominations sought to draw their 
distinctive bonds, as closely as possible, around all who were 
within their influence. The accepted maxim seemed to be to 
make the wall of partition between sections of the church as 
high and impassable as might be. We remember having heard 
of a member of a small country church having been brought 
before the session, and sentenced to be rebuked, for having 
gone, in a single instance, to hear a neighbouring minister 
preach. The preacher was of a different denomination, and 
the session to which the hearer owned allegiance, deemed it an 
offence not to be tolerated, that he should invalidate his testi- 
mony by being found among the hearers of another persuasion. 
We hardly know, in these days, whether to smile, or give utter- 
ance to an exclamation of surprise, as we listen to such a nar- 
rative. Yet such a case was only oneof many. How difterent 
is the state of matters now! Whatever is to be said of the 
fact that so many sections of the Christian church still exist 
apart, there is to be found among all of them an acknowledged 
admiration of the spirit of union. Anything which seems to 
peril the reign of harmony is regretted, if not openly denounced ; 
any manifest display of brotherhood is hailed with delight, and 
rewarded with honours. The measure of “brotherly love” 
appears on the increase. The religious history of the past 
few years has innumerable indications of this all along,its sur- 
face. Conferences of evangelical Christians, unions for prayer, 
co-operation in evangelistic effort, and many other incidents 
which might be named, are among the indications of the spirit 
abroad in the church. That there is a much more extensive 
cultivation and manifestation of Christian affection among those 
who profess to be the disciples of the Lord Jesus, there can be 
no doubt. Men are in the disposition which makes them re- 
joice in this, and it affords occasion for great satisfaction. 

It may, however, be questioned with at least some degree of 
pausibility, whether there be more conscientiousness in the 
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liberality and affection of these days, than in the narrow scru- 
pulosity of former times. Those men who drew the margin of 
their denominational beliefs so sharply, and watched so jealously 
over the consistency of their adherents, vindicated their course 
on strictly conscientious grounds. From our point of view it 
may be apparent that they sought unduly to restrict personal 
action, that they failed to distinguish aright the relative sub- 
ordination of minor points in doctrine, and lost sight of the 
universal applications of Christian love. They were as men 
who saw very clearly the whole encampment of their own 
tribe, while the surrounding encampments were somewhat lost 
to their view, as in the mists of the morning, and they were 
tempted, not unfrequently, to be forgetful of the fact that the 
great Captain of the host required all to act in concert, under 
his commands, In upholding their denominational peculiari- 
ties as of first importance to them, they acted conscientiously, 
in the sense of yielding obedience to what they regarded as the 
authority of a moral requirement. But, however sincerely this 
was done, it was done to a certain extent ignorantly, in so far 
as they instituted only a partial and onesided investigation of 
the full scope of religious duty. There is, therefore, every 
cause to rejoice over the multiplied tokens of an advancing 
spirit of unity, manifested in our day. It indicates a more 
thorough acknowledgment of the somewhat neglected, yet 
vital, truth, of the essential unity of the church of the living 
God. That this acknowledgment is sincerely conscientious, in 
the sense in which we have admitted that scrupulous sectarian- 
ism was so, we do not for a moment doubt. That is to say, we 
grant that the adherents of the Christian church, in the pre- 
sent day, are yielding to a sense of moral obligation in this 
matter. But, the question still remains, are they more en- 
lightened in cherishing and manifesting the feelings of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, so generally commended ? and even if it be 
granted that there is more enlightenment, is it such as it should 
be, in order that we may successfully carry out the undertak- 
ings needful to make the essential unity of the church a visible 
reality? Is there not, in the prevalent desire for forbearance, 
charity, and co-operation, more of a simple reaction from an 
— extreme, which may admit of another recoil, than of 
the trustworthy progress, which is the result of clear, deliberate, 
and adequate conviction ? 

Were we to attempt to answer these questions, which we 
cannot do in a manner at all sufficient, we would endeavour to 
shew that, while there is amongst us a better and more gene- 
ral understanding of the claims of Christian brotherhood than 
belonged to the men of two or three generations preceding, 
there is still a great and general call for increased enlighten- 
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ment upon the sound principles of Christian unity. Such 
enlightenment seems to us one of the urgent wants of the 
church, at the present stage in its history. If we are not to 
— a mere feeling, without a basis of sound principle, and, 
therefore, in danger of evaporating under the heat of the first 
fire of contention which may be kindled amongst us; if our 
inclinations and desires are not to expend themselves in high- 
sounding words and temporary parade; if all our determina- 
tions concerning union are not to end far short of the mark at 
which we aim, and produce no result but that of general tole- 
ration, which, in other words, is willingness to let each other 
alone in our differences ; we must have more thorough inves- 
tigation into the first principles of Christian union, and, there- 
after, careful instruction of the people concerning their nature 
and application. There are some, indeed, who appear to think 
that the church is not yet prepared for such a task as that 
which is here pointed out. To them it seems evident that cer- 
tain great questions are rising into view on the horizon of the 
church, which will involve its different sections once more in 
severe conflict, confusion, and smoke, which will again envelope 
the grand claims of Christian union in a measure of obscurity, 
sufficient to exclude them for a season longer from general 
attention. We cannot profess to sympathise with those who 
argue thus. Even the worst aspects of the matters, which are 
rising to claim consideration, and threaten us with fresh dis- 
sensions, do not warrant the fears which some are found ex- 
pressing. In our opinion the discussions awaiting us will lead 
to an issue in every way favourable to the claims of union, 
removing some obstacles, simplifying other points of difference, 
and enabling the watchmen on the walls of Zion to see more 
“eye to eye.” Whether attention be turned to the sources of 
ecclesiastical agitation at present existing in England, or to 
those more immediately affecting Scotland, we think ourselves 
justified in the conclusion, that such agitation as is inevitable, 
instead of multiplying the causes of bitterness, will certainly 
and speedily lessen their number, and clear the way of the 
church for a more earnest consideration of what is required of 
believers of all denominations as one great brotherhood. All 
the more prominent events in current ecclesiastical history 
seem, in our estimation, favourable to the cause of Christian 
union ; and the present is a fortunate opportunity for any one 
who feels prepared to elucidate and expound the scriptural 
principles on which such union must be practically advanced. 
In these circumstances we welcome the volume before us, 
and desire to direct towards it the attention of thoughtful 
men in all sections of the church. It is a very able work, on 
one of the most important questions of the day, and deserves 
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not only a very general perusal, but specially the careful and 
earnest consideration of all who hold the office of the ministry 
in our churches. We should anticipate the most favourable 
results from the study of it, and the friendly discussion of the 
— which it advances. It is characterised by subtle 
thought, acute reasoning, reverence for scriptural authority, 
and love of scriptural truth. The leading feature of the book 
is the unflinching vindication of the position, that the com- 
plete unity of the church is compatible with the most perfect 
freedom of private judgment, and the most scrupulous regard 
to the authority of conscience. This position is defended with 
great ability and general success, in the course of which the 
author presents many weighty considerations of most important 
application. Regarded from a purely speculative point of view, 
the whole is exceedingly able ; regarded from a practical point 
of view, there is at times a tendency to pass over too quickly 
and easily the manifest difficulties which must be encountered 
in the application of principles to the actual state of matters 
amongst us. Taking things as they stand, we naturally ask, 
What is due on the part of the members of one Christian 
denomination to those of other sections of the church? On 
this point the answer is not quite so explicit as we could have 
wished. Even while men differ, though it be granted that 
their difference of opinion may, in the case of one or both 
parties, result from the neglect of a full study of Scripture, 
there is a sound scriptural basis for charity of judgment and 
feeling. This is a truth which, while acknowledged, is at 
times, we think, cast into the shade, or left out of account, 
where the full force of its application should have been made 
conspicuous. On the other hand, supposing the task attempted 
of giving practical effect to what is here pleaded for, we have 
to answer the question, Whether there be any points of differ- 
ence not explicitly revealed in Scripture, which may continue 
matters on which there is diversity of opinion, without ob- 
struction to the visible union of the church? Mr Leitch 
suggests that there may be such, but does not attempt to 
enumerate them, or lay down canons by which they may be 
determined. He makes repeated reference to the connection 
between church and state, and to church government, as the 
points upon which greatest diversity of opinion exists. Pass- 
ing the question of the connection of the church with the 
state, let us look upon the bearings of the different theories of 
church government on the subject before us. We have Pres- 
byterianism, Congregationalism, and Episcopacy. How are 
these three antagonistic theories of church government to be 
dealt with, in order to secure the union of all professing Chris- 
tians in one church? This is a practical question, which must 
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find solution, if the church is to advance towards the attain- 
ment of a visible union. Are we to come to the admission 
that church government is a matter not fully determined in 
Scripture? And if so—if all believers are free to form their 
individual opinions concerning the most suitable kind of go- 
vernment for the church—how are we to secure practical 
unity in one great organisation? Is each congregation to be 
at liberty to choose between the three rival forms, and adapt 
its constitution according to its choice? This were an end of 
all government, and inevitably the beginning of confusion, 
dissension, and separation. If, then, this supposition be un- 
workable, is it likely that all professing Christians will come 
at length to acknowledge that the perfection of church govern- 
ment is an ingenious combination of the best elements of all the 
three? These are difficult questions, and we do not wonder 
that Mr Leitch has not pushed forward his reasoning to test 
it by showing its application to the task of unravelling the 
tangled web which is before us in the present state of the 
church. 

It is time, however, that we were presenting to the reader 
some outline of the argument prosecuted in the treatise before 
us. Our author, at the outset, points out most seasonably, 
and with great force, the evil consequences which must flow 
from indecision among the members of the church concerning 
the nature of schism, and its sinfulness in the sight of God. 
It requires little observation to discover abundant evidence to 
satisfy any one that, while there is a very general desire after 
union, it is not greatly intensified in the minds of many by 
any solemn and distressing sense of the sinfulness of the pre- 
sent dismembered state of the church. Union is felt to be 
rather a thing desirable than dutiful; and the want of it is 
regarded as matter for lamentation rather than blame. A 
perversion of the principle of charity in judging, has led us 
almost to maintain that men may be warranted in deducing 
contradictory doctrines from the revelation which God has 
given us; and, as a necessary consequence, we come almost to 
wash out the name of schism from the catalogue of sins of 
which a Christian may be guilty. In these circumstances, we 
quote the words of Mr Leitch as exceedingly opportune :— 


“If Christian people feel themselves puzzled in attempting to 
form an accurate conception of what schism is, and consequently 
cannot with any certainty say when it occurs, or how it is to be 
prevented, or how it is to be healed; they will either cease to 
trouble themselves about the matter at all, and thus sink into 
sceptical indifference, or they will settle the business hastily and 
unsatisfactorily, and begin to hurl the bolts of bigotry and fana- 
ticism at random. In no case whatever can guilt be annihilated 
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by the whims, or the fancies, or the errors of men.. Hence, when 
the heinous guilt of dismembering the body of Christ is really 
incurred in some society, and the party on whom it rests cannot be 
distinctly specified beyond all reasonable doubt, Christian professors 
seem to be reduced to the painful necessity of feeling and acting 
as if there were no alternative left, but either to treat it with a 
leniency which savours too strongly of the deadly spirit of infi- 
delity, or to impugn it with a rashness which betrays the equally 
fatal temper of spiritual despotism.” (P. 10.) 


Is there not confessedly a very widespread indifference con- 
cerning the sin of schism? Is there not even such a want of 
instruction and reflection concerning its nature, that multitudes 
would be considerably at a loss to give any very distinct state- 
ment concerning that which constitutes the sin? And, if this 
be the case, it is impossible to rest satisfied with loud and 
earnest expressions of delight in the thought of brethren dwell- 
ing together in unity, or to trust in any organisations external 
to the church, however admirably fitted to advance the cause 
of Christian union. There must be enlightenment of the entire 
Christian church concerning the scriptural basis of Christian 
union, in order to secure an intelligent appeal to conscience, 
that the sin of schism may be avoided or forsaken. The divi- 
sions in the church are indeed many, and it may seem perplex- 
ing to determine how the breaches are to be healed ; but, it is 
unworthy of any Christian man to suppose that he has no re- 
sponsibility in connection with the existence of so many sects 
in the church, because these have been handed down to us 
from previous generations, and were originated without our 
having any share in the occurrences from which they dated 
their commencement. We may have the firmest confidence 
in the Christian integrity and purity of moral purpose of those 
who were the instruments of originating the various religious 
denominations which have now taken root in the land; and 
those who took a responsible part in the great movement which 
reached its culminating point in 1843, and issued in the for- 
mation of a large denomination at once, may be satisfied that 
they followed a course required for the freedom and the purity 
of the church, as well as for the glory of the church’s Head ; 
but withal, there is a manifest obligation resting upon all who 
belong to the several denominations, and specially upon those 
who take a share in the business of their church courts, to look 
around and consider what are the methods open to us for en- 
deavouring to secure increased unity in the church of Christ. 

If this matter is to be pondered by thoughtful men, and if 
our convictions are to be practically carried out, it is necessary 
that we should be in possession of certain acknowledged prin- 
ciples on which we may proceed, and to which we may appeal 
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The work of Mr Leitch presents very satisfactorily the outline 
of the fundamental points of inquiry which demand attention. 
The very first question concerns the extent to which it may be 
possible to secure unity, and yet preserve unimpaired the rights 
of individual conscience. Our author presents the question 
thus :—“ How shall concord be visible and unbroken, while 
every man’s conscientiousness is left to spontaneous and un- 
fettered activity ? The mere announcement of the question 
is enough to hurry the mind into the maze of perplexities 
read around us on all hands as a barrier to the attainment 
of unbroken harmony. Mr Leitch, more appropriately and 
wisely, sets himself to the immediate consideration of the fun- 
damental points involved in the inquiry. Since the reason 
and conscience of all professing Christians are engaged upon 
the same great scriptural revelation, he maintains the essential 
harmony “between the claims of individual conscience and the 
realisation of social union.” The question is reduced to this : 
Whether the truth is one, and is certain to be found as such 
by all who are honest and diligent inquirers? It will thus ap- 
pear that our author does not primarily set himself to lay down 
a broad margin for the free, and even unquestioned, exercise of 
individual reason and conscience. As already hinted, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the book is the uncompromising vindica- 
tion of the principle, that the legitimate use of reason and con- 
science must lead to the discovery of common truth. The basis 
of unity in the church is found in the unity of the truth, and 
in the possibility, and even certainty, of discovering it, if men 
use reason and conscience aright. Men cannot legitimatel 
infer from the word of God doctrines contradictory of nm 4 
other. The result of our author's reasoning is, therefore, to 
bring in a verdict against all those dissensions in the church 
which involve the deduction of contradictory conclusions from 
the sacred Scriptures, inasmuch as they imply the sin of 
“handling the word of God deceitfully,”—a sin which is to be 
dreaded, and sought out for exposure in every case where such 
contradictory results are vindicated. Hence it is maintained, 
“that when concord is not secured, but is obviously ruptured 
and lost, there must have been an unlawful and culpable exercise 
of conscience.” He does not deny that both parties, maintain- 
ing contradictory opinions, may earnestly maintain their con- 
scientiousness in the views which they hold, but he argues that 
such a claim, because of the nature alike of truth and of con- 
science, is inadmissible. This is a position which, we apprehend, 
is beyond all question. Whatever allowance we have to make 
for the exercise of individual mind and conscience, we cannot 
find any warrant for the deduction of contradictory conclusions 


from the word of God. As Mr Leitch has well said,—* If men 
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may contradict each other's views, as Protestants have contra- 
dicted each other times without number, and it be admitted 
that neither of them is resorting to the plea of conscience un- 
warrantably, then we fear that the church of Christ is bemired 
inextricably in the slough of despond.” There is not among 
the various sections of the Protestant Church a sufficiently clear 
and powerful conviction of this. That men should hold con- 
flicting views on doctrinal points, has been regarded too much 
as a calamity, and not sufficiently as a sin to be confessed and 
forsaken. It is time that the church were roused to consider 
the present unwarrantable mode of dealing with the word of 
God, not only tolerated, but even sanctioned by a mistaken 
though prevalent doctrine concerning freedom of conscience. 
To attribute to the mistakes of the judgment, or the imper- 
fection of exegesis, the sacredness of conscience must lead to 
disastrous results. To have it placed distinctly before the public 
mind that contradictory conclusions drawn from the divine re- 
velation must imply mistakes and sin somewhere,—whereas 
freedom of judgment and conscience, if these be legitimately 
exercised, must lead to unity of result,—were to confer a lasting 
benefit on the whole church of Christ. 

While, however, it is clear that believers in the Bible as a 
divine revelation cannot admit of the innocence of contradic- 
tory inferences from its statements of truth, it is equally 
manifest that unvarying uniformity of opinion on all points 
is not demanded by our possession of such a revelation. hile 
the Bible contains a body of truth which it distinctly reveals, 
there may be many speculative points, more or less closely re- 
lated, concerning which the Bible may present only obscure 
testimony, or even no deliverance whatever. While, then, 
unity of the faith imperatively requires unvarying adhesion to 
the grand doctrines clearly unfolded in the word of God, it not 
only admits, but as —. demands, the most full liberty to 
differ on points not fully disclosed. We may peril entirely the 
true unity of the faith, by attempting to embrace too much in 
its declaration, thereby enclosing within the boundary of our 
creed what the divine revelation itself has left outlying, in an 
unenclosed territory where are to be found traces of truths only 
very partially revealed. This has been the mistaken tendency 
of the past, unduly to enlarge our confessions of faith, and re- 
quire subscription to doctrinal statements on points which 
might appropriately have been left open. We plead for great 
liberty of thought on questions not formally solved in the in- 
mee standard. The very structure of the word of God points 
out the sphere for such freedom, which is required alike that 
we may conserve a substantial unity of faith, and leave scope 
for unfettered inquiry within its own legitimate region. 

In pleading for unity of faith, Mr Leitch has very distinctly 
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and successfully marked out the principle which admits of 
variety of opinion on certain points. While discarding as too 
loose, the popular adage, “ in things necessary, unity ; in things 
indifferent or unnecessary, liberty ; in all things, charity ;” he 
has very well answered the question, concerning the matters 
on which there may be “that diversity of opinion which does 
not amount to contradiction?” As already hinted, he does not 
venture to declare which of the grounds of separation at pre- 
sent dividing the church may be classed among the points on 
which there may be full liberty to differ, without injury to the 
visible unity of believers. But, he presents the fundamental 
principle which admits of such diversity in these terms :— 
“ Diversity of sentiment on matters of probability need not inter- 
fere with Christian union, either in marring brotherly love, or 
in rending social combination.” The principle is sound, but 
will all agree in the application of it? It is Just possible that 
there may be not a little dispute concerning what questions 
have been left outstanding, as “matters of probability ;” but 
in every case where an attempt is made to adjust the boundary 
line, we conceive it ought to be made to incline in the direc- 
tion favourable to the interests of Christian union, while it 
enlarges the territory of the probable. 

From this point, our author passes to inquire what are “the 
limits of external uniformity” among professing Christians. 
On this aspect of the question, he maintains, “ that the disciples 
who live in the same neighbourhood, and have the means, con- 
sequently, of becoming personally acquainted with each other’s 
character, should recognise each other as brethren.” Reasonin 
from this, in conjunction with the principles already alluded 
to, our author comes to the conclusion “that nothing can fairly 
warrant Christian brethren who are living near each other, and 
are not too many to form one congregation, in separating from 
each other, with the view of instituting or perpetuating diffe- 
rent societies or meetings for the service of God in any of its 
manifold aspects.” It may seem, at first sight, somewhat 
startling to declare that nothing can warrant divisions which 
have so very frequently occurred in the history of the church. 
But, this is simply to declare that such separation has never 
occurred without sin on the part of one or other of the sections 
into which believers have divided, and may possibly have in- 
volved sin in both. 

The whole reasoning of our author is conducted with great 
clearness and force, sometimes injured, however, as well as 
benefited, by having been, in great part, cast in the form of 
dialogue. We commend the work to the careful study of our 
readers. We here subjoin the author's outline of the results 
of his argument :— 
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“1, The really conscientious exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment, being the only way in which men can attain an intelligent 
conviction of the truth, will never lead them to conflicting conclu- 
sions. 2. There are matters of probability, expressed in proposi- 
tions which cannot be affirmed confidently to be either true or 
erroneous, on which diversity of opinion, as distinguished from 
contradiction, may legitimately and innocuously arise. 3. When 
a contradiction occurs on any matter of truth and error, or right 
and wrong, a schism, more or less manifest, is inevitable, the guilt 
of which rests on those who are in error, because they are in error 
through a lack of conscientiousness. 4. No member of the church 
should be required to profess more truth than what he clearly com- 
prehends, and yet he must be free from such decided and erroneous 
judgments as contradict the truths held by his better informed 
brethren. 5. When a congregation is formed on the above prin- 
ciples, a joint visible participation in the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper is the proper public mark of unity, and is the pledge of the 
most unrestricted social fellowship in any act of worship, and in 
every effort of benevolence.” 


The enunciation of such fundamental principles, even if they 
be accepted, still leave the whole practical difficulties un- 
touched, and these are both numerous and perplexing. When 
we look across the sections into which the church of Christ 
has been broken up, it requires no little faith to anticipate the 
removal of the causes of separation. But, perplexing as they 
are, there is happily, in Scotland at least, a very favourable 
field for a fresh advance towards the unity of the church of 
such importance as would be sufficient to attract the attention 
of the divisions of the great spiritual host. The overwhelming 
majority of professing Christians in Scotland are Presbyterians, 
holding the same confession of faith, but at present divided 
into three great sections—the Established, Free, and United 
Presbyterian Churches. We leave the Established Church of 
Scotland for the crea out of account, as occupying mean- 
while a position which precludes union with any ther church. 
But, even after the ground has been thus narrowed, the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church stand out as the 
natural allies, separated by a single point of difference, and 
requiring little to be done in order to secure the complete 
union of all their forces, without the slightest surrender of 
conscientious convictions. The voluntary principle held gene- 
rally in the United Presbyterian Church is not even at present 
a term of communion in that denomination, and need not be 
a barrier to union with the Free Church, although a different 
principle is generally held within its membership. What ob- 
stacles there are besides this, whether of a personal or deno- 
minational character, are destined Prod ual ws and perha’ 
quietly, to disappear. And we do humbly, yet confidently, 
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make our closing word an ap to those who have influence 
in both denominations to advance prudently and wisely the 
arrangements necessary to secure a union, which, when con- 
summated, must materially aftect the history of the church in 
Scotland, and quicken the advancement of the Messiah’s cause 
throughout the world. H.C. 





ArT. V.—Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings 
of the Apostle Paul: Essay III. On Election. By 
RicHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Seventh 
edition. London. 1854. 


OnE of the leading forms which, in the present day, aversion 
to divine truth exhibits, is a dislike to precise and definite 
statements upon the great subjects brought before us in the 
sacred Scriptures. This dislike to precision and definiteness 
in doctrinal statements, sometimes assumes the form of reve- 
rence for the Bible, as if it arose from an absolute deference to 
the authority of the divine word, and an unwillingness to mix 
up the reasonings and deductions of men with the direct de- 
clarations of God. We believe that it arises, much more fre- 
quently, and to a much greater extent, from a dislike to the 
controlling influence of Scripture, from a desire to escape, as 
far as possible without denying its authority, from the tram- 
mels of its regulating power as an infallible rule of faith and 
duty. It is abundantly evident, from the statements of Scrip- 
ture, as well as from the experience of every age and country, 
that men, in their natural condition, unrenewed by divine 
grace, have a strong aversion to right views of the divine cha- 
racter and of the way of salvation, or to the great system of 
doctrines revealed to us in the Bible, and are anxious to es- 
cape from any apparent obligation to believe them. The most 
obvious and effectual way of accomplishing this, is to deny the 
divine origin and authority of the sacred Scriptures, their title 
and their fitness to be a rule of faith, or standard of doctrine. 
And when men, from whatever cause, do not see their way to 
do this plainly and openly, they often attempt it, or something 
like it, in an indirect and insidious way, by distorting and per- 
verting the statements of Scripture, by evading their fair mean- 
ing and application, or by devising pretences for declining, to 
turn them to full account as a revelation of God’s will to men, 
or to derive from them the whole amount of information about 
divine and eternal things which they seem fitted and intended 
to convey. 
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It has been the generally received doctrine of orthodox di- 
vines, and it is in entire accordance with reason and common 
sense, that we are bound to receive as true, on God’s authority, 
not only what is “expressly set down in Scripture,” but also 
what, “by good and necessary consequence, may be deduced 
from Scripture” (Westminster Confession, c. i. s. 6); and here- 
tics, in every age, and of every class, have, even when they 
made a profession of receiving what is expressly set down in 
Scripture, shewn the greatest aversion to what are sometimes 
called Scripture consequences, that is, inferences or deductions 
from scriptural statements, beyond what is expressly contained 
in the mere words of Scripture, as they stand in the page of 
the sacred record. Some interesting discussion on the subject 
of the warrantableness, the validity, and the binding obligation 
of Scripture consequences took place, in the early part of last 
century, among the English Presbyterians, when some of them 
had been led to embrace Arian views. With the dishonesty 
which the history of the church proves to have been so gene- 
rally a marked characteristic of heretics and men of progress, 
those of them who had really, in their convictions, abandoned 
the generally received doctrine of the Trinity, professed, at 
first, to object only to the unscriptural terms in which the doc- 
trine was usually embodied, declaimed about freedom of thought 
and ecclesiastical tyranny, and denounced all Scripture conse- 
quences as unwarrantable and precarious, while they were, of 
course, quite willing to subscribe to the ipsissima verba of 
Scripture. But the progress of the discussion soon shewed 
that these were hypocritical pretences, and that the men who 
employed them, had deliberately adopted opinions in regard to 
- the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, which have been 
generally repudiated by the church of Christ, and which could 
no more be brought out fully and distinctly as opposed to what 
they reckoned error, in the mere words of Scripture, than the 
sounder views which they rejected. 

Upon the occasion to which we have referred, the repudia- 
tion of Scripture consequences, and the ny Ne to precise and 
definite views on doctrinal subjects, was directed chiefly against 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Inthe present day, these views and 
tendencies are directed chiefly against the doctrine of a real vica- 
rious atonement for the sins of men, and against the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Calvinistic system of theology. Not that the true 
scriptural doctrine of the Trinity is more relished by men of 
rationalistic and sceptical tendencies, than it was in former 
times. It is not so. But men of this stamp seem generally, 
now-a-days, to be disposed to favour the attempt to evade or 
explain away this great doctrine, by adopting a kind of Ple- 
tonic Sabellianism, and employing this as a sort of warrant for 
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using not only the ipsissima verba of Scripture, but even a 
great deal of the language which has been commonly approved 
of by orthodox divines, as embodying the substance of what 
Scripture teaches upon this subject. The doctrine of the 
atonement stands in this somewhat peculiar predicament 
among the great fundamental articles of revealed truth, that 
it was never subjected to a thorough, searching, controversial 
discussion till the time of Socinus. The consequence of this 
is, that, though there is satisfactory evidence that it was held 
in substance by the universal church ever since the apostolic 
age, there is a considerable amount of vagueness and inde- 
finiteness, and a considerable deficiency of precise and accurate 
statement upon it, in the symbols of the ancient church and 
in the writings of the Fathers; and that even in the confes- 
sions of the reformed churches, there being no controversy 
on this topic with the Church of Rome, it is not brought out 
so fully and precisely as most of the other fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian system. These facts have tended some- 
what to encourage the practice, so common in the present day, 
of explaining away the true doctrine of the atonement, by 
concealing it in vague and indefinite language, under the 
pretence of repudiating Scripture consequences and adhering 
to the ipsissima verba of revelation, the leading presump- 
tion, so far as mere human authority is concerned, in opposi- 
tion to these latitudinarian tendencies, being this, that they 
virtually resolve into a defence of Socinianism, and that 
Socinus and his followers have been always regarded, both by 
the Church of Rome and by the great body of the Protestant 
churches, as deniers and opposers of the great fundamental 
principles of the scheme of revealed truth, and as unworthy of ° 
the designation of Christians. 

The doctrines of Calvinism are, as might be expected, dealt 
with in this rationalistic and sceptical age, very much in the 
same way as the doctrines of the trinity and the atonement. 
It is indeed only in the Calvinistic system of theology, that 
the doctrines of the proper divinity and vicarious atonement 
of Christ, and of the agency of the Holy Spirit, are fully de- 
veloped in their practical application. Arminians indeed admit 
the doctrines of the divinity and atonement of Christ, and the 
agency of the Spirit, into their system of theology. But 
they do not fully apply them in some of their most important 
practical bearings and consequences. And, more especially, 
the general principles of their system preclude them from ad- 
mitting, the certain and infallible efficacy of these great pro- 
visions in securing the results which they were intended to 
accomplish. If the eternal and only-begotten Son of God 
assumed human nature into personal union with the divine, 
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if he suffered and died as the surety and substitute of sinners, 
that he might satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God, 
and if, as one leading result of his mediation, he has brought 
into — the agency of the third Person of the Godhead 
in order to complete the work of saving sinners, it seems a 
certain and unavoidable inference, that such stupendous ar- 
rangements as these must embody a provision for certain 
effecting the whole result contemplated, whether that result 
was the salvation of the whole or only of a portion of the fallen 
race of man. Now, the Arminian system of theology not only 
does not exhibit any provision adequate to secure this result, 
but plainly precludes it, inasmuch as it is quite possible, for 
anything which that system contains, that the whole human 
race might perish, that no sinner might be saved. Arminian- 
ism thus tends to depreciate and disparage both the work of 
Christ and the work of the Spirit, in their bearing upon the 
great object they were intended to accomplish, the salvation 
of sinful men. It is only the Calvinistic views of the work of 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit, that are free from the great 
fundamental objection to which we have referred, of making 
no adequate provision for securing the result intended. 

The Calvinistic doctrines in regard. to the work of Christ 
and the agency of the Spirit, are thus in beautiful harmon 
with the other departments of that system of theology, wit 
those doctrines which are commonly regarded as the special 
peculiarities of Calvinism. It is, we are persuaded, in some 
measure, because of the vague and indefinite position in which 
the other departments of the Arminian system require its 
adherents to leave the subjects of the work of Christ and the 
work of the Spirit, viewed in their relation to the practical 
result contemplated, that they have been able to retain a pro- 
fession of the divinity and atonement of Christ and of the 
agency of the Spirit, notwithstanding the rationalism on which 
the Arminian system of theology is really based. The ten- 
dency of Arminianism is to throw the work of the Son and of 
the Spirit, in the salvation of sinners, into the background, and 
to lead to vagueness and indefiniteness in the statement of 
the truth concerning them; while, in regard to those great 
doctrines which Calvinists and Arminians hold in common, in 
opposition to the Socinians, as well as in regard to the peculiar 
doctrines of their own system, Calvinists hold clear, precise, 
and definite opinions. This, in right reason, ought to be held 
to be a presumption of their truth, although with ore espe- 
cially in the present day, it is held to furnish a plausible argu- 
ment against them. Calvinism unfolds most fully and ex- 
plicitly the whole system of doctrine revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures. It brings out most prominently and explicitly the 
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sovereign agency of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost in the salvation of sinners, while it most thoroughly 
humbles and abases men, as the worthless and helpless re- 
cipients of the divine mercy and bounty. 

Calvinism thus comes into full and direct collision with all 
the strongest tendencies and prepossessions of ungodly and 
unrenewed men; and has, of course, been assailed with eve 
species of objection. It cannot indeed, with any great plausi- 
bility, be alleged, that it is founded only on Scripture con- 
sequences, that is, inferences or deductions from scriptural 
statements. For Calvinists undertake to produce from Serip- 
ture, statements which directly and explicitly assert all their 
leading peculiar doctrines ; and if the Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion of these statements be just and well-founded, it is plain 
that their fundamental principles are directly and explicitly 
sanctioned by the word of God. The case is very different 
with their opponents. Arminians, of course, undertake to 
shew that the statements founded on by Calvinists are erro- 
neously interpreted by them; and that, when rightly under- 
stood, they furnish no adequate support to Calvinism. But 
they scarcely allege that there are any scriptural statements 
which directly and explicitly either assert Arminianism, or 
contradict Calvinistic doctrines. The defence of Arminianism 
and the opposition to Calvinism, are based chiefly upon infer- 
ences or deductions from Scripture statements; and state- 
ments, too, it is important to remark, which do not bear 
directly and immediately upon the precise points controverted. 
The scriptural argument for Arminianism and against Calvin- 
ism, consists chiefly in a proof, that God is holy, and just, and 
good ; that he is not the author of sin, and is not a respecter 
of persons ; that men are responsible for all their actions, and 
are justly chargeable with guilt and responsible for sin and its 

unishment, when they refuse to obey God’s law and to believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ ; and then in the inference or deduc- 
tion, that the undeniable truth of these views of God and man 
excludes Calvinism and establishes Arminianism. This is 
really the substance of the scriptural argument for Arminian- 
ism and against Calvinism, while it is scarcely alleged b 
Arminians, that there are any scriptural statements whic 
directly and immediately disprove or exclude the doctrines of 
Calvinism ; and while, on the other hand, it is contended by 
Calvinists, that their views are not only directly and explicitly 
asserted in many scriptural statements, but are also sanctioned 
by inferences or deductions from scriptural views of the attri- 
butes and moral government of God, and of the natural con- 
dition and capacities of man. 

But though on these grounds, and by these processes, an 
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impregnable argument can be built up in favour of Cal- 
vinism, yet it has many formidable difficulties to contend 
with. The views which it unfolds of the attributes and 
moral government of God, of the natural condition and 
capacities of man, and of the way of salvation as regulated 
and determined by these views of what God is and of what 
man is, are utterly opposed to all the natural notions and ten- 
dencies of ignorant and irreligious men ; and the very clearness, 
definiteness, and precision with which all these views are brought 
out and applied, are felt by many, especially in the present day, 
as strengthening and aggravating all the objections against 
them. The leading objections against Calvinism, though based 
principally upon inferences or deduction from admitted truths, 
are so obvious as to occur at once to every one, whenever the 
subject is presented to him, and they are possessed of ve 
considerable plausibility. They are just in substance those whic 
the apostle Paul plainly gives us to understand, would certainly, 
and as a matter of course, be directed against the doctrine which 
he taught. The apostle had laid down and established the 
great principle, “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy,” “He hath mercy on 
whom he will, and whom he will he hardeneth.” He then 
assumes that, as a matter of course, this principle would be ob- 
jected to, that men’s natural notions would rise up in rebellion 
against it. ‘Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet 
find fault? For who hath resisted his will ? (Rom. chap. ix. 
verse 19), which is just, in plain terms, alleging that the 
apostle’s doctrine made God the author of sin, and destroyed 
man’s responsibility. And the apostle, in dealing in the follow- 
ing verses with this objection, makes no attempt to explain 
away the doctrine which he had laid down, or to back out of 
it ; he does not withdraw or qualify the outspoken Calvinism 
which he had so plainly enunciated, and substitute for it the 
smooth and plausible Arminianism, which would at once have 
completely removed all appearance of ground for the objection. 
On the contrary, he, without qualification or hesitation, adheres 
to the doctrine he had stated, and disposes of the objection 
just as Calvinists, following his example, have always done, by 
resolving the whole matter into the unsearchable perfections 
and the sovereign supremacy of God, and the natural ignorance, 
helplessness, and worthlessness of man. 

The whole substance of what has been or can be plausibl 
alleged against Calvinism, is contained in the objection, whic 
the apostle expected to be adduced against the doctrine he 
taught, and the whole substance of what is necessary for de- 
fending Calvinism, is contained in, or suggested by, the way in 
which he disposed of the objection. But the subject has given 
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rise in every age to a great deal of ingenious and elaborate 
speculation, and this speculation has been frequently of a very 
unwarranted, presumptuous, and even offensive description, the 
presumption and offensiveness being principally, though we 
admit not exclusively, exhibited on the side of the Arminians. 
We do not intend to enter at present upon a general discus- 
sion of the great leading objections, which have been adduced 
against the Calvinistic system of theology, and of the way and 
manner in which these objections should be dealt with and dis- 
posed of. We had an opportunity upon a former occasion (vol. 
vii. p. 721) of indicating briefly, the leading considerations 
which should be brought to bear upon this subject, and which, 
when expounded and applied, are quite sufficient to dispose of all 
the plausible, and at first sight apparently formidable, objections 
that are commonly adducéd against Calvinism, and thus to shew, 
that the whole of the strong positive evidence in support of it, 
founded both on direct and express statements of Scripture, 
bearing immediately upon the points controverted, and also on 
clear and satisfactory inferences or deductions from the great 
general principles unfolded there, concerning God and man, the 
work of the Son and the Spirit, and the way of salvation, stands 
untouched and ssiegainel, and ought to command the assent 
and consent of our understandings and our hearts. We mean 
at present to confine ourselves in a great measure to a consi- 
deration of some misapprehensions which have been put forth 
in the present day, in regard to the practical application of 
Calvinism, and to an attempt to shew that these misapprehen- 
sions arise from partial, defective, and erroneous conceptions 
on this whole subject. 

There is only one topic connected with the more speculative 
aspects of the question, on which we wish to make some ob- 
servations, viz., the connection between election and reproba- 
tion, as it iscommonly called, and the use which the Arminians 
commonly attempt to make in controversial discussion of the 
latter of these doctrines. We had occasion formerly (p. 219) 
to refer to this matter incidentally, and to censure the course 
of procedure commonly adopted by the Arminians in the matter. 
But we think it deserving of somewhat further discussion, as 
this will afford us an opportunity of exposing a very unfair 
but very plausible controversial artifice, which we fear has done 
much injury to what we believe to be the cause of God and 
truth. 

It is the common practice of theologians, though there are 
some diversities in this respect, to employ the word predesti- 
nation as comprehending the whole of God’s decrees or purposes, 
his resolutions or determinations, with respect to the ultimate 
destiny, the eternal condition, of mankind ; and to regard election 
and reprobation as two divisions of the subject, falling under 
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the general head of predestination, and exhausting it. Election 
comprehends the decrees or purposes of God in regard to those 
of the human race who are ultimately saved, while reprobation 
is commonly used as a general designation of his decrees or 
purposes in regard to those men who finally perish. It is ad- 
mitted by Arminians as well as Calvinists, that God decreed 
or resolved from eternity to do whatever he does or effects in 
time, and conversely, that whatever he does in time he from 
eternity decreed or resolved to do. This is not on the part of 
the Arminians, any thing tantamount to an admission of the 
great fundamental principle of Calvinism, viz.; that “God from 
all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of his own 
will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass” 
(Confession, chap. iii. sec. 1), for they hold that many things 
come to pass, such as the actions of free and morally respon- 
sible beings, of which God is not the author or cause. ese 
things Arminians allege God does not do or effect, and con- 
sequently he did not from eternity resolve to do or effect them. 
But whatever God really does or effects in time, whatever comes 
to pass by his agency, so that he is to be regarded as the author 
or efficient cause of it, they admit that he must be regarded 
as having from eternity decreed or resolved to do or effect. 
It is important to remember that intelligent Arminians con- 
cede this general principle, for it is very common among the 
lower class of Arminian writers, to talk as if there was some 
special and peculiar difficulty in the eternity of the divine de- 
crees or purposes, beyond and in addition to what is involved 
in the execution of them in time. But this is a mere fallacy, 
intended to make an impression upon the minds of unreflect- 
ing men. It cannot be disputed, that whatever God does or 
effects in time, he from eternity decreed or resolved to do or effect, 
and there is plainly no greater or additional difficulty, no deeper 
or more inexplicable mystery, attaching to the eternal purpose 
to do a thing, to effect a result, than to the actual doing or 
effecting of it intime. If God does or effects any thing im time, 
such as the production of faith and repentance in the heart of 
a moral and responsible being, there can be no greater diffi- 
culty, so far as concerns either the character of God or the 
capacities of men, in his having resolved from eternity to effect 
this result. Whatever God really does in time, he not only 
may, but he must, from eternity have resolved or determined 
to do. 

Arminians do not deny this general principle, but they are 
commonly disposed to throw it into the background, or at 
least to abstain from giving it prominence, partly, in order to 
leave room for appealing to men’s feelings, as if there was 
something specially harsh and repulsive in the eternity of the 
decree as distinguished from the execution of it in time, and 
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partly, to keep out of sight the compound or duplicate evidence 
which Calvinists can produce from Scripture in support of their 
leading doctrines, by the legitimate application of this prin- 
ciple of the certain and necessary identity of the. purpose and 
the execution of it. Whatever indications are given us in 
Scripture, as to what God decreed or purposed, in regard either 
to those who are saved or those who perish, go equally to estab- 
lish what it is that he does in time in regard to these two 
classes respectively ; and whatever information is given us as 
to what he does in time with reference to the salvation of men 
individually, equally indicates what we must regard him as 
having from eternity determined to do. And thus the scrip- 
tural evidence bearing upon both of these topics, goes equally, 
and with combined force, to establish one great general con- 
clusion, which is just the fundamental principle of the Calvin- 
istic system of theology. But this by the way, for we are not 
at present attempting a general discussion of predestination. 
We have adverted to this topic, chiefly for the purpose of re- 
minding our readers, that the words election and reprobation 
may be used, correctly enough, as general designations, either 
of what God purposed from eternity to do, or, of what he does 
in time, in relation to the saved and the lost respectively, and 
that, so far as our present object is concerned, it is not necessary 
to have respect to this distinction between the eternal purpose 
and the execution of it. 

Election, then, may be regarded as descriptive generally of 
what God purposed from eternity and does in time, in regard 
to the salvation of those who are saved ; and reprobation as 
descriptive of what he purposed and does in regard to the fate 
of those who ultimately perish. And as those who are saved 
and those who perish comprehend all the individuals of the 
human race, it is evident, from the nature of the case, that 
election and reprobation must stand in a very close and inti- 
mate mutual relation ; so that, if we have full and accu- 
rate conceptions of the one, we must thereby necessarily also 
know something of the other. Election, taken in this wide 
and general sense, is evidently a subject of much greater prac- 
tical importance than reprobation ; and, accordingly, there is 
much fuller and more explicit information given us about it 
in Scripture. There is a great deal told us there about God’s 
purposes and procedure with respect to those who are saved, 
and there is very little, comparatively, told us about God’s 

urposes and procedure with respect to those who perish. We 
Sees indeed, full information supplied to us, as to what it is that 
men must do to be saved, as to what is required of them that 
they may escape God’s wrath and curse due to them for their 
sins ; and we are assured, that those to whom this information 
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is communicated, and who fail to improve it for their own 
salvation, are themselves responsible for the fearful result. 
This information is of the last importance, and it is fully fur- 
nished to us in Scripture. But beyond this, there is little told 
us in regard to those who perish; very little, especially, in 
regard to any purposes or actings of God bearing upon their 
ultimate destiny as individuals. We have much information 
given us in Scripture about God’s purposes and actings in 
regard to those who are saved. We are told plainly of his 
eternal choice or selection of them for salvation, out of the 
human race all equally sunk in guilt and depravity ; of his 
absolute, unconditional determination to save these persons 80 
chosen or selected, in accordance with the provisions of a great 
scheme, which secures the glory of the ct character, the 
honour of the divine law, a the interests of personal holiness ; 
and of the execution of this decree, the accomplishment of this 
purpose, by giving to these persons, or effecting in them, faith 
and regeneration, with all their appropriate results, by watch- 
ing over them with special care after these great changes have 
been effected, by upholding and preserving them in the exer- 
cise of faith and in the practice of holiness, and by pongetns 
them fully for the inheritance of the saints in light. By the 


application of these principles, we are able to give a full account 
of the great leading features and events in the history of every 


soul that is saved, from the eternal sovereign purpose of God 
to save that soul till its final admission to glory. 

Calvinists contend that all these principles are set forth 
very directly and explicitly in the statements of Scripture ; 
and, in this state of things, common sense and common fair- 
ness plainly dictate, that the first thing to be done is to inves- 
tigate and ascertain, whether or not Scripture sanctions them ; 
and if the result of the inquiry be a conviction that it does, 
to receive them as true and certain, along with all that is in- 
volved in or results from them. Arminians, of course, deny 
that Scripture sanctions these principles, and endeavour to 
shew the insufficiency of the grounds on which scriptural sup- 
port is claimed for them. But they often prefer to conduct 
the discussion in a different way. They are usually anxious to 
give priority and prominence to the subject of reprobation ; 
and having refuted, as they think, the Calvinistic doctrine 
upon this subject, they then draw the inference or deduction, 
that since election and reprobation are correlatives, and neces- 
sarily imply each other, the disproof of reprobation involves a 
disproof of election. Their reasons for adopting this line of 
policy in conducting the discussion, are abundantly obvious, 
and somewhat tempting, but very far from being satisfactory 
or creditable. The Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation admits 
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more easily of being distorted and perverted by misrepresenta- 
tion than the doctrine of election, and of this facility many 
Arminians have not scrupled to avail themselves. The awful 
and mysterious subject of reprobation can likewise be easily 
presented in lights, which make it appear harsh and repulsive 
to men’s natural feelings ; and this is one main reason why 
Arminians are so fond of dwelling upon it, and labouring to 
give it great prominence in the discussion of this whole mat- 
ter. The injustice and unfairness of this mode of dealing with 
the question, is established by the consideration already ad- 
verted to, viz., that there is much fuller and more explicit 
information given us in Scripture on the subject of election 
than of reprobation. If this be so, then it is plainly the dic- , 
tate of common sense and common fairness, that we should 
investigate the evidence of the doctrine of election before we 
proceed to consider that of reprobation, and that we should not 
allow the conclusions we may have reached, upon satisfactory 
evidence, with respect to the subject that is more clearly re- 
vealed, to be disturbed by difficulties with respect to a subject 
which God has left shrouded in somewhat greater mystery. 
Calvinists not only admit, but contend, that both as to their 
import and meaning, and as to their proof or evidence, the 
doctrines of election and reprobation are closely connected with 
each other, and that inferences or deductions with respect to 
the one may be legitimately and conclusively derived from 
the other. In the nature of the case, God’s purposes and pro- 
cedure, in regard to those who are saved, must affect or regu- 
late his purposes and procedure in regard to those who perish 
and the knowledge of the one must throw some light upon the 
other. Calvinists have always maintained, that the whole of 
what they believe and teach upon the subject of reprobation, 
may be deduced by undeniable logical inference from the doc- 
trine which they hold to be clearly taught in Scripture on the 
subject of election, and that it is also confirmed by the more 
vague and imperfect information given us in Scripture, bearing 
directly upon the subject of the fate of those who perish. No 
intelligent Calvinist has ever disputed the position, that elec- 
tion necessarily implies and leads to a corresponding reproba- 
tion. No Calvinists, indeed, have ever disputed this, except 
some of the weaker brethren among the evangelical ras 
men in England, who have professed to believe in Calvinistic 
election as plainly set forth in their 17th article, but who have 
declined to admit the doctrine of reprobation in any sense. 
We can sympathise with the feeling which leads men to shrink 
from giving prominence to this awful and mysterious subject, 
and even with the feeling which led to the omission of any 
formal deliverance regarding it, both in the articles of the 
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Church of England and in the original Scotch Confession of 
1560, though both prepared by Calvinists. But there is no 
reason why men in their investigation of divine truth, should 
not ascertain and state, and, when necessary, maintain and 
defend, the whole of what is contained in, or may be deduced 
from, Scripture, on this as on other subjects. 

Arminians, for controversial purposes, have frequently given 
great and undue prominence to this subject of reprobation ; 
and some Calvinists, provoked by this unfair and discreditable 
procedure, have been occasionally tempted to follow their 
opponents, into a minuteness and rashness of speculation that 
was painful and unbecoming. But Calvinists in general, while 
not shrinking from the discussion of this subject, have never 
shewn any desire to enlarge upon it, beyond what was rendered 
necessary by the importunity of their opponents, and have 
usually conducted the discussion, under the influence of a sense 
of the imperative obligation to keep strictly within the limits 
of what is revealed, and to carry on the whole investigation 
under a deep feeling of reverence and holy awe. Very diffe- 
rent have been the spirit and conduct of many Arminians in 
dealing with this mysterious subject. They often shrink from 
meeting fairly and manfully the great mass of direct and posi- 
tive evidence, which can be produced from Scripture in support 
of the Calvinistic doctrine of election. They prefer to assail it 
indirectly by an attack upon the doctrine of reprobation ; and 
they adopt this course because, as we have said, there is much 
less information given us in Scripture about reprobation than 
election, and because it is easier to distort and misrepresent 
the Calvinistic doctrine upon the one subject than the other, 
and to excite a prejudice against it. No man of ordinary 
candour will deny, that a great deal of evidence, which is at 
least very plausible, has been produced from statements con- 
tained in Scripture, in support of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election. And if this be so, Calvinists are entitled to insist, 
that men, who profess to be seeking the truth, and not merely 
contending for victory, shall, in the first place, deal with this 
direct and positive evidence and dispose of it, by either ad- 
mitting or disproving its validity, and shall not, im the first 
instance, have recourse to any indirect, inferential, and cir- 
cuitous process for deciding the point at issue. But this mode 
of procedure, though plainly demanded by sound logic and an 
honest love of truth, is one which Arminians rather dislike 
and avoid, and hence the anxiety they have often shewn to 
give priority and prominence to the subject of reprobation, 
and to attempt to settle the whole question about predestina- 
tion by inferences deduced from it, 

When the Remonstrants or Arminians were cited before 
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the Synod of Dort, they insisted that, under the first article 
which treated of predestination in general, the discussion 
should begin with an investigation of the doctrine of repro- 
bation ; and when the Synod, upon the obvious grounds of 
sound logic, common sense, and ordinary fairness, to which 
we have referred, and which are fully set forth in the Judg- 
ments of the different Colleges of the Foreign Divines, em- 
bodied in the Acts of the Synod (pp. 139-151), refused to 
concede this demand, the Arminians loudly complained of this 
as an act of great hardship and injustice. The excuse they 
gave for making this demand was this: that the difficulties 
which they had been led to entertain in regard to the truth of 
the system of doctrine generally received in the reformed 
churches, were chiefly connected with the subject of reproba- 
tion, and that if this point could be cleared up to their satis- 
faction, there might be some hope of the two parties coming 
to an agreement. But this, besides being a mere pretence, 
was, upon the grounds which we have already adduced, plainly 
untenable upon any fair basis of argument. It is conclusively 
answered by the fair application of the considerations, that 
there is much fuller and clearer information given us in Scrip- 
ture about election than about reprobation; that Calvinists 
really hold nothing on the subject of reprobation but what 
is virtually contained in, and necessarily deducible from, what 
is plainly taught in Scripture on the subject of election ; and 
that the scriptural evidence for the doctrine of reprobation is, 
mainly and principally, though not exclusively, to be found in 
the scriptural proof of the doctrine of election, that is, in the 
fair and legitimate application of the views revealed to us as 
to what God has purposed and does with respect to those who 
are saved, to the investigation of the question as to what he 
has purposed and does, or rather has not purposed and does 
not do, with respect to those who perish. 

This unreasonable, unfair, and discreditable mode of proce- 
dure, adopted by Episcopius and his associates at the Synod of 
Dort, has been often since exhibited by Arminian controver- 
sialists, at least practically and in substance, though perhaps 
it has not been so explicitly stated, and so openly defended, 
. upon that occasion. We may refer to two or three instances 
of this. 

The first work that appeared in England containing a formal 
and elaborate attack upon the Calvinistic system of theology, 
was published anonymously in 1633.* Its author was Samuel 





* The work entitled “ Apello Evangelium, or an Appeal to the Gospel,” by 
John Plaifere, who must not be confounded with Thomas Playfere, Davenant’s 
predecessor as Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge and a Calvinist, 
seems to have been written before Hoard’s book, in 1628 or 1629, though it was 
not published till 1652, many years after the author's death. Plaifere’s 
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Hoard, rector of Moreton, and its title was “ God’s love to man- 
kind manifested by disproving his absolute decree for their 
damnation.” And in accordance with this title, the work just 
consists of an attack upon the Calvinistic doctrine of reproba- 
tion, grossly distorted and misrepresented, without an attempt 
to answer the great mass of direct and positive proof, which 
Calvinists have produced from Scripture, in support of their 
doctrine of election. This work of Hoard’s had the honour of 
being formally answered by three great theologians, Davenant, 
Twisse, and Amyraut, the diversity of whose views upon some 
points, while they agreed in the main, gave, perhaps, to the dis- 
cussion as a whole, additional interest and value. Davenant’s 
answer to Hoard was published in 1641, and is entitled, 
“ Animad versions written by the Right Rev. Father in God, John, 
Lord Bishop of Sarisbury, upon a treatise entitled ‘God’s Love 
to Mankind.’” ~ Amyraut’s answer to Hoard was also published 
in 1641, and is entitled, “ Doctrine J. Calvini de absoluto re- 
probationis decreto Defensio.” Hoard’s work had been tran- 
slated into Latin, and published at Amsterdam, under the 
auspices of Grotius. Amyraut, who had incurred the sus- 
picion of orthodox divines, by advocating in his treatise on 
predestination, published in 1634, the doctrine of universal 
redemption, seized this opportunity of shewing, that he 
zealously maintained the fundamental principles of the Cal- 
vinistic system of theology, by preparing and publishing a 
reply to this work, in defence of the doctrine of Calvin. 
Twisse’s reply to Hoard, though written before any of the 
other answers, and, indeed, principally before the publication 
of Hoard’s work, which had been sent to him in manuscript, 
was not published till some years after its author's death. It 
is entitled “The Riches of God’s love unto the vessels of 
mercy consistent with his absolute hatred or reprobation of the 
vessels of wrath.” It was published in 1653, and was licensed 
and recommended by Dr Owen, at that time Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford. The first sentence of Owen's prefatory recom- 
mendation of Twisse’s work, is admirably pertinent to our pur- 
pose, and, indeed, brings out the only point with which we 
have at present to doin connection with this matter. It is 
this :— 

“Of all those weighty parcels of gospel truth which the Armi- 
nians kave chosen to oppose, there is not any about which they so 
much delight to try and exercise the strength of fleshly reasonings, 





Appeal is also a formal and elaborate attack upon Calvinism, and is upon the 
whole an abler and a fairer book than Hoard’s. It contains the earliest at- 
tempt with which we are acquainted, to distort the meaning of the 17th article 
of the Church of England to an Arminian sense, a topic with which Hoard 
did not venture to meddle. Plaifere’s Appeal was republished in a collection 
of “ Tracts concerning Predestination and Providence.” Cambridge, 1719. 
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as that of God’s eternal decree of reprobation; partly, because the 
Scripture doth not so abound in the delivery of this doctrine, as of 
some others lying in a more immediate subserviency to the obedi- 
ence and consolation of the saints (though it be sufficiently revealed 
in them to the quieting of their spirits who have learned to captivate 
their understandings to the obedience of faith), and partly, because 
they apprehend the truth thereof to be more exposed to the riotous 
oppositions of men’s tumultuating, carnal affections, whose help and 
assistance they by all means court and solicit for their contests 
against it.” 


These three replies to Hoard rank among the most important 
and valuable works in this department of controversial theo- 
logy. But at present we have to do with them only in this 
respect, that they all fully expose the erroneous and distorted 
account which Hoard gives of what it is that Calvinists really 
hold upon the subject of reprobation, and bring out the absur- 
dity and unfairness of giving so much prominence to this 
topic in discussing the general question of predestination, in- 
stead of beginning with the much more important subject of 
election, about which we have much fuller information given 
us in Scripture, and then, when the doctrine of Scripture upon 
the subject of election has been investigated and ascertained, 
proceeding to apply this, in connection with the fewer and 
obscurer intimations given us directly concerning reprobation, 
in determining what we ought to believe regarding it. We 
may give two or three extracts on these points from Davenant, 
whom, notwithstanding his unsound views as to the extent of 
the atonement, we consider one of the greatest divines the 
Church of England has ever produced. He thus points out the 
unfairness of the title, and of the general scope and object, of 
Hoard’s work, while admitting, as of course every intelligent 
theologian must do, that the election of some men necessarily 
implies a correspondiug reprobation of the rest, and indicating 
at the same time, the true use and application that should be 
made of the fact, that the 17th article of the Church of Eng- 
land, though explicitly asserting the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election, makes no direct mention of reprobation. 

Fe Obliquely to oppose the eternal, free and absolute de- 
cree of predestination or election under colour of disapproving an 
absolute decree for any man’s damnation, befitteth not any divine 
who acknowledgeth the truth of that doctrine which the Scrip- 
tures have delivered, St Augustine cleared, and the Church of Eng- 
land established in the 17th Article. But if the author of this 
treatise had no other aim, than the overthrowing of such an eternal 
decree of predestination and preterition, as is fondly supposed will 
save men whether they repent or not repent, believe or not believe, 
persevere or not persevere; and such an absolute decree of repro- 
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bation as will damn men though they should repent and believe, or 
will hinder any man from repenting or believing, or will cause and 
work any man’s impenitency or infidelity ; we both wish, and shall 
endeavour together with him to root such erroneous fancies out of 
all Christian minds.” Pp. 3, 4.) 

“ The title of the book justly rejecteth an absolute decree for the 
damnation of any particular person : for such a decree was never 
enacted in God’s eternal counsel, nor ever published in his revealed 
word. But for absolute reprobation, if by this word be understood 
only that preterition, non-election, or negative decree of predestina- 
tion, which is contradictorily opposed to the decree of election, the 
one is as absolute as the other, and neither dependeth upon the 
foreseen difference of men’s actions, but upon the absolute will of 
God. For if God from eternity absolutely elected some unto the 
infallible attainment of grace and glory, we cannot but grant that 
those who are not comprised within this absolute decree are as ab- 
solutely passed by, as the other are chosen. The decree of damna- 
tion therefore must not be confounded with the decree of negative 
predestination, which (according to the phrase of the school rather 
than of the Scripture) is usually termed reprobation. By which 
term of reprobation some understand only the denial of election or 
predestination. And because the negation is to be measured by 
the affirmation, unless we be agreed what is meant when we say, 
Peter was predestinated before the foundations of the world were laid, 
we can never rightly judge what is meant when, on the contrary, we 
avouch, Judas was reprobated before the foundations of the world were 
laid. Some others under the name of reprobation involve not only 
the negative decree of preparing such effectual grace as would bring 
men most certainly unto glory, but an affirmative decree also for the 
punishing of men eternally in hell-fire. 

“ So far forth as this author seemeth to oppose the absolute de- 
cree of predestination, and the absolute decree of negative reproba- 
tion or non-election, reducing them to the contrary foreseen con- 
ditions of good or bad acts in men, he crosseth the received doctrine 
of the Church of England. But if he intend only to prove that the 
adjudication of men unto eternal life or eternal death, and the 
temporal introduction of men into the kingdom of heaven, or cast- 
ing of men into the torments of hell, are always accompanied with 
the divine prescience or intuition of contrary acts or qualities in those 
which are to be saved or condemned; we hold it and acknowledge 
it a most certain truth. Yet we must here add, that predestination 
and preterition are eternal acts immanent in God the Creator, whereas 
salvation and damnation are temporal effects terminated unto the 
creature : and therefore the latter may be suspended upon many 
conditions, though the former be in God never so absolute. 

“The treatise ensuing would have had much more perspicuity if 
the author had briefly and plainly set down what he understandeth 
by this word predestination or election, and whether he conceive it 
to be an absolute or a conditional decree. If conditional, he should 
have shewed us with whom God conditioned, upon what terms, and 
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where the conditions stand upon record. If he grant absolute pre- 
destination, his plea for conditionate preterition will be to little 
purpose, with those who understand that the absolute election of 
such a certain number doth in codem signo rationis as absolutely 
imply a certain number of men not elected. 

“The wisdom of our Church of England in the 17th article layeth 
down the doctrine of predestination, and doth not so much as in 
one word meddle with the point of reprobation; leaving men to 
conceive that the one is the bare negation or denial of that special 
favour and benefit which is freely intended and mercifully bestowed 
in the other. Would to God the children of this church had imi- 
tated the wisdom of their mother, and had not taken a quite con- 
trary course, baulking the doctrine of predestination, and breaking 
in abruptly upon the doctrine of reprobation. 

“] know not whether I should think him more defective, who in 
disputing about reprobation runneth out into impertinent vagaries, 
or him that undertaketh the handling of this question without pre- 
mising and opening the true nature of predestination. 

“ And no man need fear but (with all that are judicious, religious, 
and loving their own salvation) that manner of handling this con- 
troversy will be best accepted, which so reduceth man’s sin and 
damnation to himself, as withal it forgetteth not to reduce his justi- 
fication, sanctification, glorification not to any foreseen goodness 
springing out of man’s free-will, but to the free mercy of God, ac- 
cording to his eternal purpose effectually working in men those gifts 
and acts of grace which are the means to bring them unto glory.” 
(Pp. 5-7.) 

rig striving to lie close be a probable argument of a bad cause, those 
who are afraid to deal with the more lightsome part of this contro- 
versy which concerneth election and predestination, and trust them- 
selves, without borrowing any light from this, into the other (which 
taken by itself is much more dark and obscure), are the men who 
strive to wrap themselves and others in an obscure and dark cloud. 
Our Church of England was more willing and desirous to set down 
expressly the doctrine of absolute predestination, I mean of pre- 
destination causing faith and perseverance, than it was of absolute 
negative reprobation, I mean of such reprobation as implieth in 
God a will of permitting some men’s final impiety and impenitency, 
and of justly ordaining them unto punishment for the same: and 
yet the latter doth plainly follow upon the truth of the former. It 
was wisdom, and not Jewish or Turkish fear, which made our 
Church so clear in the article for absolute predestination, and yet 
so reserved in the other; easily perceiving that predestination of 
some men cannot be affirmed, but non-predestination or preterition 
or negative reprobation (call it as you please) of some others must 
needs therewith be understood. 

“ Though truth be best uncovered, yet all truths are not of the same 
nature, nor alike profitable to be debated upon: yet for the truth 
of absolute reprobation, so far forth as it is connected and conjoined 
with absolute predestination, when the main intent of the Remon- 
strants is by opposing of the former to overthrow the latter, it im- 
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porteth those who have subscribed to the 17th Article not to suffer 
it to be obliquely undermined.” (Pp. 43, 44.) 

“ The opinion here aimed at, is the doctrine of absolute reproba- 
tion, concerning which all disputes are frivolous, if it be not first 
— upon what is understood by these two words, absolute repro- 

ation. 

“ For the understanding whereof, observe first, what our Church 
conceiveth under the term of predestination. If a decree of God 
first beholding and foreseeing certain particular persons as believing 
and constantly persevering unto the end in faith and godliness, and 
thereupon electing them unto eternal happiness, then we will grant 
that the Remonstrants (whom this author followeth) embrace the 
doctrine of the Church of England. But, if in our 17th Article, 
God in his eternal predestination, beholdeth all men as lying in 
massa corrupta, and decreeth out of this generality of mankind, being 
all in a like damnable condition, to elect some by his secret counsel, 
to deliver them from the curse and damnation by a special calling 
according to his eternal purpose, and by working in them faith and 
perseverance ; then it is plain that the Remonstrants and this author 
have left the doctrine of the Church of England in the point of pre- 
destination, and therefore may well be suspected also in the point 
of reprobation, which must have its true measure taken from that 
other. 

“ Secondly, take notice, what the word absolute importeth when 
it is applied unto the eternal and immanent acts or decrees of the 
divine predestination. Not (as the Remonstrants continually mis- 
take it) a peremptory decree of saving persons elected, whether they 
believe or not believe, nor yet a decree of forcing or necessitating 
predestinate persons unto the acts of believing, repenting, persever- 
ing, or walking in the way which leadeth unto everlasting life; but 
a gracious and absolute decree of bestowing as well faith, repentance, 
and perseverance, as eternal life, upon all those to whom in his 
everlasting purpose he vouchsafed the special benefit of predestina- 
tion. And that God can and doth according to his eternal purpose 
infallibly work faith and perseverance in the elect, without any co- 
action or necessitation of man’s will, is agreed upon by all Catholic 
divines, and was never opposed but by Pelagius. And this abso- 
lute intending of eternal life to persons elected, and absolute in- 
tending of giving unto such the special grace of a perseverant faith, 
is that absolute predestination which our mother the church hath 
commended unto us, and which we must defend against the error of 
the semi-Pelagians and Remonstrants, who strive to bring in @ pre- 
destination or election wherein God seeth faith and perseverance in 
certain men going before predestination, and doth not prepare it for 
them in eternity by his special act of predestination, nor bestow it 
upon them in due time, as a consequent effect of his eternal pre- 
destination. 

“ Thirdly, it is to be observed, that our Church, in not speaking 
one word of reprobation in the article, would have us to be more 
sparing in discussing this point than that other of election ; quite 
contrary to the humour of the Remonstrants, who hang back when 
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they are called to dispute upon predestination, but will by no autho- 
rity be beat off from rushing at the first dash upon the point of re- 
probatjon. 

“ But further, from hence we may well collect, that our Church, 
which by predestination understandeth a special benefit out of God’s 
mercy and absolute freedom, absolutely prepared from all eternity, 
and in time bestowed infallibly upon the elect, would have us con- 
ceive no further of the silenced decree of reprobation, than the not 
preparing of such effectual grace, the not decreeing of such persons 
unto the infallible attainment of glory, the decreeing to permit 
them through their own default deservedly and infallibly to procure 
their own misery. All this is no more than God himself hath 
avouched of himself, (Exod. xxxiii. 19), miserebor cui voluero, et 
clemens ero in quem mibi placuerit. And that which the apostle 
attributeth unto God, Rom. ix. 15, 16, 17, 18° 

“Fourthly, this non-predestinatio, non-electio, preeteritio or ne- 
gativa reprobatio (for by all these names divines speak of it) doth 
as absolutely leave some out of the number of the predestinate, as 
predestination doth include others within the same number. And 
the number of both formally and materially is so certain that the 
diminution or augmentation of either is by the general consent of 
orthodox divines condemned for an erroneous opinion : thongh the 
semi-Pelagians spurned against this truth. If under the name of 
absolute predestination any conceive a violent decree of God thrust- 
ing men into an estate of grace and glory, and under the name of 
absolute reprobation, a violent decree of God thrusting men into sin 
and misery, let who will confute them : for their opinion is errone- 
ous concerning the one, and blasphemous concerning the other. 
But under colour of opposing such imaginary decrees, to bring in 
a conditionate predestination, to exclude this negative reprobation, 
to settle them both upon prevision of human acts, is opposite to the 
doctrine of St Augustine, approved anciently by the Catholic 
Church, and till this new-fangled age, generally and commonly 
allowed and embraced both by the Romanists and by the Protestants.” 
(Pp. 100-103.) 

Arminians in more modern times have not been slow to 
follow the example set them by their predecessors, in the mode 
of dealing with this subject. Whitby, in his Discourse on the 
Five Points, which though not a work of any great ability, was 
for a century, and until superseded by Tomline’s “ Refutation of 
Calvinism,” the great oracle and text-book of the anti-evangeli- 
cal Arminians of the Church of England, devotes the two first 
chapters to the subject of reprobation. But, perhaps, the folly 
and unfairness of the Arminian mode of dealing with this sub- 
ject, may be regarded as having reached its acme in John 
Wesley’s treatise, entitled “ Predestination calmly considered,” 
which was published about the middle of last century, and is 
contained in the tenth volume of the collected edition of his 
works. Wesley in this treatise begins with proving, what no 
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intelligent Calvinist disputes, that the election of some men to 
everlasting life, necessarily implies what may be called a repro- 
bation of the rest, or, as he expresses it, that “unconditional 
election cannot appear without the cloven foot of reprobation,” 
(p. 209). And having established this, he straightway com- 
mences an elaborate and violent attack upon reprobation, which 
he describes as “that millstone which hangs about the neck of 
your whole hypothesis” (p. 255), without attempting to 
grapple with the direct positive scriptural evidence, by which 
the doctrine of unconditional election has been established. 
Dr Gill, in an excellent reply to this treatise, entitled “The 
Doctrine of Predestination Stated,” truly describes it in this 
way : “Though he calls his pamphlet ‘ Predestination calmly 
considered,’ yet it only considers one part of it, reprobation, 
and that not in a way of argument but harangue, not taking 
notice of our argument from Scripture or reason, only making 
some cavilling exceptions to it,” (p. 22). Wesley, indeed, is so 
engrossed and excited by reprobation, that he calls out in a 
sort of frenzy, “Find out any election which does not imply 
reprobation, and I will gladly agree to it. But reprobation 

can never agree to, while I believe the Scripture to be of 
God,” (p. 211). This mode of contemplating and dealing with 
the subject, is manifestly inconsistent with sound reason and 
an honest love of truth. The first duty incumbent upon 
Wesley, and upon all men, in this matter, was just to “find out” 
what Scripture taught upon the subject of election, to receive 
its teaching upon that point with implicit submission, and to fol- 
low out the doctrine, thus ascertained, to all its legitimate conse- 
quences. He tells us, indeed, that he could not find the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of election in Scripture, but he has not explained to 
us how he managed to dispose of the direct positive evidence 
usually adduced from Scripture in support of it. And we ven- 
ture to think, that if he had examined Scripture with due im- 
partiality, without allowing himself to be scared by the bugbear 
of what he calls “the cloven foot of reprobation,” he would 
have found, as Calvinists have done, this election to be taught 
there, viz., that God from eternity, out of the good pleasure of 
his own will, elected some men, absolutely and unconditionally, 
to everlasting life, and that, in the execution of this —_ 
he invariably and infallibly bestows upon these men that faith, 
regeneration, and perseverance which he alone can bestow, and 
without which they cannot be saved. We admit that this elec- 
tion necessarily implies a corresponding reprobation, but we 
really believe nothing more upon the subject of reprobation 
than what the election plainly taught in Scripture necessarily 
implies, viz. this, that God es by the rest of men, the non- 
elect, and leaves them in their natural state of guilt and de- 
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pravity, withholding from them, or de facto not conferring upon 
them, that special grace, which, as He of course well knows, is 
necessary to the production of faith and regeneration, and 
doing this, as well as ultimately punishing them for their sin, 
in accordance with a decree or purpose which he had formed 
from eternity. We find in Scripture an election which neces- 
sarily implies this reprobation, and, therefore, we believe both 
upon the testimony of God. We do not consider ourselves at 
liberty to agree to “any election,” as Wesley says, but what 
we find taught in Scripture, and we regard ourselves as bound 
to agree to this election, because taught there, even though it 
necessarily involves all that we believe on the subject of repro- 
bation. 

But we have said enough, we think, to shew the unreason- 
ableness and unfairness of the course frequently pursued by 
the Arminians, in labouring to excite a prejudice against the 
doctrine of election, by giving priority and prominence to the dis- 
cussion of reprobation, and to enforce the obligation of the duty 
plainly imposed by logic, common sense, and candour, to deal 
in the first place, deliberately and impartially, with the mass 
of direct and positive scriptural evidence which Calvinists 
adduce in support of their doctrine of election, without being 
prepossessed or prejudiced by any inferences or deductions 
that may be drawn from it, whether warrantably or the reverse, 
or by any collateral and extraneous considerations, Without 
pretending to discuss this subject, we would like, before leaving 
it, to make a few explanatory remarks, in the way of guarding 
against misapprehensions and misrepresentations of the doc- 
trine generally held by Calvinists regarding it. 

The sum and substance of what Calvinists believe upon the 
subject is this, that God decreed or purposed from eternity to 
do what he actually does in time, in regard to those who perish 
as well as in regard to those who are saved, and that this is in 
substance, withholding from them, or abstaining from commu- 
nicating to them, those gracious and insuperable influences of 
his Spirit, by which alone faith and regeneration can be pro- 
duced, leaving them in their natural state of sin and misery, 
and then at last inflicting upon them the punishment which by 
their sin they have deserved. In stating and discussing the 
question about reprobation, Calvinistic divines are careful, as 
may be seen in the extracts quoted above from Davenant, to 
distinguish between two different acts, decreed or resolved on 
by God from eternity and executed by him in time, the one 
negative and the other positive, the one sovereign and the 
other judicial, and both frequently comprehended under the 
general name of reprobation. The first of these, the negative 
or sovereign, which is commonly called non-election, preterition, 
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or passing by, is simply resolving to leave (and in consequence 
leaving) some men, those not chosen to everlasting life, in 
their natural state of sin and misery, to withhold from them, 
or to abstain from conferring upon them, those supernatural 
gracious influences which are necessary to enable any man to 
repent and believe, so that the result is, that they continue in 
their sin, with the guilt of all their transgressions upon their 
head. The second act, the positive or judicial, is more pro- 
perly that which is called in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, “foreordaining to everlasting death,” and “ ordaining” 
those who have been passed by “to dishonour and wrath for 
their sin.” God ordains no men to wrath or punishment ex- 
cept on account of their sin, and makes no decree, forms no 
purpose, to subject any to punishment, but what has reference 
to, and is founded on, their sin, as a thing certain and contem- 
plated. But the first or negative act of non-election, preterition, 
or passing by, may be said to be absolute, since it is not 
founded on sin, and perseverance in it, as foreseen. Sin foreseen 
cannot be the proper ground or cause why some men are 
elected and others are passed by, for all men are sinners, and 
were foreseen as such. It cannot be alleged, that those who 
were not elected, and who are passed by in the communication 
of special supernatural grace, have always been greater sinners 
than those who have been chosen and brought to eternal life. 
And with respect to the idea which might naturally suggest 
itself, viz., that final impenitence or unbelief foreseen, might be 
the ground or cause, not only of the positive or judicial act of 
foreordination to punishment and misery, but also of the nega- 
tive act of preterition, this Calvinists hold to be inconsistent, 
with the scriptural statements which so plainly ascribe the 

roduction of faith and regeneration, and of perseverance 
in faith and holiness, wherever they are produced, solely to the 
good pleasure of God and the efficacious operation of his 
Spirit, viewed in connection with the undoubted truth that he 
could, if he had chosen, have as easily produced the same re- 
sults in others, and inconsistent likewise with the intima- 
tions plainly given us in Scripture, that there is something in 
God’s purposes and procedure, even in regard to those who 
perish, which can be resolved only into his own good pleasure, 
into the most wise and holy counsel of his will. 

The leading objections against the Calvinistie doctrine of repro- 
bation are founded upon misapprehensions and misrepresenta~ 
tions of its real import and bearings. The objections usually 
adduced against it are chiefly these: that it implies, Ist, That 
God created many men in order that he might at last consign 
them to everlasting misery ; and 2d, That his decree of reproba~ 
tion, or his eternal purpose concerning those who perish, is the 
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proper cause or source of the sin and unbelief, on account of 
.which they are ultimately condemned to destruction. Now Cal- 
vinists do not teach these doctrines, but repudiate and abjure 
them. They maintain that these doctrines cannot be shewn to 
be fairly involved in any thing which they do teach upon 
this subject. The answer to both these objections, is mainly 
based upon the views we hold with respect to the original 
state and condition of man at his creation, and the sin and 
misery into which he afterwards fell. God made man upright, 
after his own image, in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, 
fitted and designed to glorify and enjoy his Maker; and this 
brings out the only true and proper end for which man was 
created. Calvinists have always not only admitted but con- 
tended, that there are important differences between the 
relation in which the divine foresight of the unbelief and im- 
penitence of those who perish stands to the decree of reprobation, 
and that in which the foresight of the faith and perseverance 
of those who are saved stands to the decree of election, and 
between the way and manner in which these two decrees 
operate in the production of the means by which they are exe- 
cuted, means which may be said to consist substantially in the 
character and actions of their respective objects. We cannot 
dwell upon these differences. It 1s sufficient at present to say, 
that while Calvinists maintain, that the decree of election is 
the cause or source of faith, holiness, and perseverance, in all 
in whom they are produced, they hold that the preterition of 
some men, that is, the first or negative act in the decree of repro- 
bation, based upon God’s good pleasure, the counsel of his will, 
puts nothing in men, causes or effects no change in them, but 
simply leaves them as it found them, in the state of guilt and 
depravity to which they had fallen, while they admit, that the 
second or positive part of the decree of reprobation, the fore- 
ordination to wrath and misery, as distinguished from preteri- 
tion, is founded upon the foresight of men’s continuance in sin. 
God, in the purpose and act of preterition, took from them 
nothing which they had, withheld from them nothing to which 
they had a claim, exerted upon them no influence to constrain 
them to continue in sin, or to prevent them from repenting and 
believing ; and in further appointing them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin, he was not resolving to inflict upon them 
any thing but what he foresaw that they would then have 
fully merited.* 





* We do not remember to have read in any Calvinistic author, a more pre- 
cise, comprehensive, and yet compendious statement of the differences between 
election and reprobation, than is to-be found in the Medulla Theologica of 
William Ames, or, as he is commonly called in Latin, Amesius. Ames was 
one of the acutest controversialists and ablest divines of the 17th century. He 
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The considerations which have now been hinted at, are 
amply sufficient, when expounded and applied, as they have 
been by Calvinistic divines, to answer the objections of the 
Arminians, that is, the special objections which they usually 
adduce against the doctrine of reprobation, as distinguished 
from the more general objections commonly directed against 
the Calvinistic system of theology as a whole, and to ex 
the injustice and unfairness of the misrepresentations which 
they often give of our sentiments, that they may give greater 
plausibility to their objections. 

We have stated, that we do not mean at present to enter 
into the consideration of any of the great leading objections 
against Calvinism, based upon its alleged inconsistency with 
the moral attributes of God and the responsibility of man, or of 
the more abstract theoretical speculations which have been 
brought to bear upon the investigation of this subject. We 

ropose to consider — some of the misapprehensions that 
lems been put forth, and some of the difficulties that have been 
started, in regard to its practical application. 

There is one general form of muisrepresentation which Ar- 
minians often employ in dealing with the doctrines of Cal- 





was an English puritan, was driven into exile because of his nonconformity, 
and became professor of divinity at Franeker. He has in his various works 
made most valuable contributions to the Popish, Puritan, and Arminian con- 
troversies. He thus states the views generally held by Calvinists as to the 
differences between election and reprobation, embodying the chief points on 
which the answers to the Arminian objections to reprobation pnw we Hino 
prima imparitas rationis inter electionem et reprobationem, in electione enim 
finis rationem habet non tantum Dei gratia gratiosa, sed etiam hominum 
ipsorum salus, in reprobatione vero damnatio in sese non habet rationem finis 
aut boni (the only end, properly so called, being, as the context explains, the 
manifestation of the divine wo Ineo secunda imparitas est rationis inter 
electionem et reprobationem, quod electionis amor bonum creature commu- 
nicat immediate, sed reprobationis odium bonum tantum negat, non infert 
aut infligit malum, nisi merito creaturw intercedente. In isto actu tertia est 
imparitas rationis inter elec. et rep., quod electio est causa non tantum salutis, 
sed et omnium eorum que causw# rationem habent ad salutem, reprobatio vero 
neque damnationis neque peccati quod meretur damnationem est proprie causa 
sed antecedens tantum. Hine etiam sequitur quarta disparitas, quod ipsa 
media non habent semper inter se rationem cause et effectus, permissio enim 
peccati non est causa derelictionis, obdurationis, punitionis, sed ipsum 
catum.” (Medulla Theologica, lib. i., c. xxv., De Predestinatione, p. 109-10.) 

Mastricht, one of the best of the great systematic divines of the 17th century, 
has very closely followed, or rather has copied, in his discussion of this su 
ject, these statements of Ames, (Theoretico-practica Theologia, lib. iii., c. iv., 
s. 6, p. 804, 

Those wiv wish to follow out the investigation of this subject, will find 
abundant materials in the following works, in addition to those which have 
already been mentioned :—Turretine, Theologia Elenctica, loc. iv., qu. xiv., 
sect. 1-17; Pictet, La Theologie Chretienne, liv. viii.,c. vi.; De Moor, Comment 
in Marck, Comp. c. vii., sect. 29, tom. ii., p. 96; Gill’s Cause of God and 
Truth, part iii., c.i., ii.; Jonathan Edwards's arks on important Theological 
Controversies, c. iii., sect. 85. 
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vinism, It is exhibited in the practice of taking a part of our 
doctrine, disjoined from the rest, representing it as the whole 
of what we teach upon the point, and then shewing that, thus 
viewed, it is liable to serious objections and leads to injurious 
consequences. It is by a process of this sort that they give 
plausibility to their very common and favourite allegation, that 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination discourages or ren- 
ders unnecessary the use of means, the employment of efforts, 
for the attainment of ends, which we may be under an obliga- 
tion to aim at, or influenced by a desire to effect, that it tends 
to discourage or preclude the steady pursuit of holiness, the 
conscientious discharge of duty, and the diligent improvement 
of the means of grace. Now this common allegation is possessed 
of plausibility, only if it be assumed as the doctrine of Cal- 
vinists, that God has foreordained the end without having also 
foreordained the means ; and when their true and real doctrine 
upon the subject is brought out in all its extent and complete- 
ness, the plausibility of the objection entirely disappears. 

The doctrine of the Westminster Confession upon this point 
is this, that by God’s decree ordaining from eternity whatsoever 
cometh to pass, the liberty or contingency of second causes is 
not taken away but rather established (c. iii., s. 1), and that 
“ although in relation to the foreknowledge and decree of God, 
the first cause, all things come to pass immutably and infal- 
libly, yet by the same providence he ordereth them to fall out ac- 
cording to the nature of second causes, either necessarily, freely, 
or contingently” (c. v., s. 2); that is, necessary things, things 
necessary from the nature or constitution which he has conferred 
on them, or the laws which he has prescribed to them, he 
ordereth to fall out, or take place, necessarily, or in accordance 
with their constitution and laws; and in like manner, he 
ordereth free things, as men’s actions, to fall out or take place 
freely, and contingent things contingently, according to their 
respective natures and proper regulating principles. The Con- 
fession also teaches, with more special reference to men’s 
eternal destinies, “that as God hath appointed the elect unto 
glory, so hath he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his 
will, foreordained all the means thereunto” (c, iii., s. 6). And 
these means, of course, comprehend their faith, conversion, 
sanctification, and perseverance, means indispensably neces- 
sary mevery instance tothe attainment of theend. Now this 
doctrine of the foreordination of the means as well as the end, 
a foreordination which not only leaves unimpaired to second 
causes the operation of their own proper nature, constitution, 
and laws, but preserves and secures them in the possession 
and exercise of all these, is not only quite consistent with the 
Calvinistic scheme of doctrine, but forms a necessary and indis- 
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pensable of it. No doctrine does or can establish so firmly 
as this the actual invariable connection between the means 
and the end, and no doctrine is fitted to preserve in the 
minds of men so deep a sense of the reality and certainty 
of this connection. No Calvinist who understands the doc- 
trine he professes to believe, and who takes it in and ap- 
plies it in all its extent, can be in any danger of neglecting the 
use of means, which he knows to be fitted, in their own nature 
or by God’s appointment, as means, for the attainment of an 
end which he desires to have accomplished, because he must 
see, that to act in this way is practically to deny a part of the 
truth which he professes to hold, that is, to deny that God has 
foreordained the means as well as the end, and has thus esta- 
blished a certain and invariable connection between them. 
Calvinists are in danger of being tempted to act upon this 
principle, only when they cherish defective and erroneous 
views of the doctrines which they profess to believe; and, in 
like manner, it is only from the same defective and erroneous 
views of the true nature and the full import and bearing of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, that Armimians are led 
to charge it with a tendency, to lead men to neglect of disre- 
gard the use of appropriate or prescribed means, in order to 
the attainment of ends. ; 

All this is quite clear and certain, and it is perfectly con- 
clusive as an answer to the objection we are considering. But 
how do the Arminians deal with this answer to their objec- 
tion? They commonly just shut their eyes to the answer, or 
disregard and evade it, and continue to repeat the objection, 
as if it had not been, and could not be, answered. A very 
remarkable and honourable exception to this common policy 
of Arminians in dealing with this matter, has occurred in the 
present day in the case of Archbishop Whately. We have 
adduced at length, in the pages of this Journal (vol. vii. p. 
670), what we still regard as satisfactory proof, that Dr 
Whately is, and, according to the rules which should regulate 
the wsus loquendi in these matters, may be justly and fairly 
called, an Arminian, though he is not aware of this, and, in- 
deed, honestly of course, though ignorantly, denies it. We 
have also pointed out that he has made most important con- 
cessions to Calvinists, not in regard to anything involved in 
the status queestionis between the two contending parties, a 
subject which he plainly does not understand, but in regard to 
some of the most important arguments which have been em- 
ployed in the discussion—concessions which we regard as in 
the highest degree creditable to his sagacity and candour. 
He has admitted that the word election, as used in Scripture, 
relates in most instances “to an arbitrary, irrespective, 
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tional decree ;” and he has also admitted that the ments 
commonly directed against Calvinism, from its alleged incon- 
sistency with the moral attributes of God, ought to be set aside 
as invalid, inasmuch as, in reality and dene they are 
directed against facts or results, which undoubtedly occur 
under God’s moral government, and must, therefore, be equally 
dealt with and disposed of by all parties. He has made a con- 
cession equally important to us, and equally honourable to 
him, upon the point which we are at present considering. He 
has distinctly admitted, that the common allegation of the 
Arminians, that the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination over- 
turns the necessity of means and efforts, and thereby tends to 
lead to a sinful, or to a careless and inactive, life, is unfounded, 
and is, indeed, disproved by the application which all intelli- 

ent Calvinists make of this essential part of their general 

octrine—viz., that God has foreordained the means as well 
as the end, and has thereby established and secured a certain 
and invariable connection between them. He has, indeed, 
coupled this admission with the allegation, that by the very 
same process of argument and —_——— by which, as he con- 
cedes, Calvinism can be vindicated from the charge of having 


an immoral or injurious tendency, by discouraging the con- 
scientious discharge of duty and the diligent improvement of 
means, it can be shewn, that it admits of no practical applica- 


tion whatever, but is a mere barren, useless speculation. This 
allegation we propose now to consider, and we hope to be able 
to shew that it is founded upon misconception and fallacy. But 
before doing so, it may be proper to give a specimen or two 
of the way in which the topic we have been considering, is 
dealt with by Arminians who have less sagacity and candour 
than Dr Whately. We shall take our specimens from men 
who have sounder and more evangelical views of some of the 
fundamental principles of Christian theology than he has, and 
from whom, therefore, better things might have been expected 
—John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, and Richard 
Watson, perhaps the ablest and most accomplished theologian 
that important and useful body has yet produced. 
Wesley, certainly, was not a great theologian, and, in that 
character, is not entitled to much respect or deference. His 
treatise on “Original Sin,” in reply to Dr John Taylor, is, per- 
haps, his best theological work, and it is a respectable speci- 
men of doctrinal exposition and discussion. Most of his other 
theological productions are characterised by inadequate infor- 
mation, and by hasty, superficial recklessness ; and these qua- 
lities were most conpicuously manifested when he was dealing 
with the doctrines of Calvinism. His leading objections to 
Calvinism he was accustomed to put, compendiously and popu- 
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larly, in this form—*“The sum of all is this: One in twenty, 
suppose, of mankind, are elected ; nineteen in twenty are re- 
probated. The elect shall be saved, do what they will; the 
reprobate shall be damned, do what they can.” 

The first part of this statement about the comparative num- 
ber of the elect and the reprobate, the saved and the lost, 
though not very closely related to the subject at present under 
consideration, may be adverted to in passing, as suggesting a 
topic which Arminians often adduce in order to excite a preju- 
dice against Calvinism, though it is really altogether irrelevant. 
A dogmatic assertion as to the comparative numbers of those 
of the human race who are saved, and of those who perish in 
the ultimate result of things, certainly forms no part of Cal- 
vinism. There is nothing to prevent Calvinists as such from 
believing that, as the result of Christ's mediation, a great 
majority of the descendants of Adam shall be saved, nothing 
that should require them to deny salvation to any to whom 
Arminians could consistently concede it. The actual result 
of salvation in the case of a portion of the human race, and of 
destruction in the case of the rest, is the same in both systems, 
though they differ in the exposition of the principles according 
to which the result is segtiated and brought ae In sur- 


veying the past history of the world, or in looking around on 
those who now occupy the earth, with the view of forming a 


sort of estimate of the fate that has overtaken, or that yet 
awaits, the generations of their fellow-men, Calvinists introduce 
no other principle, and apply no other standard, than just the 
will of God plainly revealed in his word as to what those things 
are which accompany salvation; and consequently, if in doing 
so, they should form a different estimate as to the comparative 
result from what Arminians would admit, this could not arise 
from anything peculiar to them as holding Calvinistic doc- 
trines, but only from their having formed and applied a higher 
standard of the personal character, that is, of the holiness and 
morality, which are necessary to prepare men for admission to 
heaven, than the Arminians are willing to countenance. And 
a it is very common to represent Calvinistic doctrines as 
eading, or tending to lead, those who hold them, to consign to 
everlasting misery a large portion of the human race whom 
the Arminians would admit to the enjoyment of heaven. 
Neither is there anything in Calvinism necessarily requir- 
ing or implying a more unfavourable view than Arminianism 
exhibits, of the ultimate destiny of those of the human race 
who die in infancy, without having given any palpable mani- 
festation of moral character. Calvinists believe that no one of 
the descendants of Adam is saved, unless he has been chosen 
of God in Christ before the foundation of the world, redeemed 
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with Christ’s precious blood, and regenerated by the almighty 
agency of the Holy Spirit. And while all Calvinists hold that 
many infants, baptized and unbaptized, are saved in this way, 
there is nothing in their Calvinism to prevent them from be- 
lieving, that all who die in infancy may have been elected, and 
_ be saved through Christ. They are not, indeed, so bold 
and reckless as their opponents, in pronouncing what is or is 
not consistent with the divine character in this matter. They 
are more fully alive to the fair influence of the consideration, 
that this subject is, from its very nature, an inscrutable mystery, 
and that very little light is thrown upon it by any information 
given us in Scripture. Upon these grounds, Calvinists have 
thought it right to abstain from dogmatic deliverances upon 
this subject, but many of them have been of opinion that there 
are indications in Scripture, though not very clear or explicit, 
which favour the idea, that all dying in infancy are elected 
and saved, and there is nothing in their Calvinism to prevent 
them from believing this.* 

But this topic is only incidental to the statement of Wesley, 
which we proposed to consider. The main point of it is this, 
that he asserts that the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
necessarily implies “that the elect shall be saved, do what they 
will, and the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can.” 
Toplady published an excellent exposure of this offensive mis- 
representation, based, of course, upon the principle which we 
have been explaining, that the means have been foreordained 
as well as the end. Wesley attempted to defend himself in a 
small tract, called “The Consequence Proved,” contained in his 
collected works, third edition, vol. x., p. 370. In this tract, 
he undertakes to shew, that the sentence we quoted from him 
in introducing this topic, “is a fair state of the case, this conse- 
quence does naturally and necessarily follow from the doctrine 
of absolute predestination.” His defence of himself just con- 
sists of a proof, which of course was very easy, that the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine implies, that the end in both cases was fore- 
ordained, and, therefore, infallibly certain, of an assertion, that 





* Wesley is very fond of harping upon this string, but he occasionally in- 
troduces some variations by altering his numbers. This was pointed by 
Toplady in his answer to “The Consequence Proved.” ‘“ Observe, reader, how 
suddenly Mr W.’s polemical weather-glass rises and falls. In his printed letter 
to the late truly reverend and amiable Mr Hervey, he charged that incom- 
parable man and the Calvinistic party in general, with holding the reprobation 
of ‘nine out of ten.’ In March 1770, we were charged with holding as above, 
that ‘nineteen in twenty are reprobated.’ In February 1771, we were charged 
with holding the reprobation of ‘ forty-nine out of fifty.’ And about five months 
after, the glass is sunk 30 degrees lower, and in ‘The Consequence Proved’ stands 
again at ‘nineteen out of twenty.’ Next spring I suppose it will rise to ninety- 
nine out of a hundred.” (Toplady’s “ More Work for Mr Wesley.” Works in 
one volume, p. 784.) 
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from this principle “the whole consequence follows clear as the 
noonday sun,” " 372), and of an attempt to excite odium 
against the doctrine of reprobation, by alleging that it neces- 
sarily produced or implied a putting forth of God’s agency in 
the actual production of depravity and unbelief in those who 
perish. He does not venture even to look at the principle, 
that the means are foreordained as well as the end, or attempt 
to shew the inconclusiveness of this principle as an answer to 
his allegation. He simply repeats his allegation with increased 
audacity, and asserts that the “consequence follows clear as the 
noonday sun.” It is true that, in regard to the elect, the end 
is in each case foreordained, and of course their salvation is in- 
fallibly secured. But it is also true, that this is only a part of 
our doctrine, that we hold also that the means are foreordained 
and secured as well as the end, and that these means, as God 
has plainly declared, and as all men, Calvinists as well as others, 
admit es | believe, are faith in Christ, repentance unto life, 
holiness, and perseverance. God has just as fully and certainly 
provided for securing these means, as for securing the ultimate 
end of salvation, in regard to every one of the elect ; and has 
made provision for all this in a way fully accordant with the 
nature of the subject, viz., man as he is, with all his capacities 
and incapacities as they are. To suppose that any elect per- 
son should, in fact, continue till the end of his life in a state of 
ungodliness and unbelief, is to suppose an impossibility. Our 
opponents have no right to make this supposition, because our 
doctrine, when fully apprehended and fairly applied, not only 
does not admit of it, but positively and infallibly precludes it, 
that is, demonstrates and establishes its impossibility. It is 
true, that all who are elected to eternal life shall certainly be 
saved. But it is also true, and it is equally a part of our 
doctrine, that all who are elected to eternal life shall certainly 
repent and believe, and shall certainly enter on and persevere 
in a course of new obedience. We can thus hold, and in entire 
consistency with all our peculiar principles, that no man shall 
be saved unless he repent and believe, and unless he persevere 
to the end in faith and holiness. And in this way it is mani- 
fest, that, notwithstanding the truth of the doctrine, that all 
the elect shall infallibly be saved, and in perfect consistency 
with it, all the obligations incumbent upon men to believe and 
to persevere in faith and holiness, of whatever kind these obli- 
gations may be, and from whatever source they may arise, and 
the consequent obligations to use all the means which, accord- 
ing to God’s revealed arrangements, may contribute to the 
roduction of these intermediate results, continue, to say the 
east, wholly unimpaired. 
The same principles apply, mutatis mutandis, to the case 
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of the reprobate, though here, as we have explained, the sub- 
ject is involved in deeper and more waters mystery, and 
the information given us in Scripture is much less full and ex- 
plicit,—considerations which have generally led Calvinists to 
treat of it with brevity, caution, and reverence, while they have 
too often tempted Arminians to enlarge upon it presumptu- 
ously and offensively. We have already nt that Cal- 
vinists repudiate the representation which Wesley here gives of 
their doctrine of reprobation, as implying, that ’s agency is 
the proper cause or source of the depravity and unbelief, on 
account of which the reprobate are finally consigned to 
misery.* They deny that they hold this, and that anything 
they do hold can be proved necessarily to involve this conse- 
quence. Calvinists believe that men, in their natural state of 
guilt and depravity, are not able, by their own strength, to 
repent and believe ; and that God bestows only on the elect, 
and not on the reprobate, that special supernatural grace which 
is necessary in every instance to the production of faith, holi- 
ness, and perseverance. And they admit that they cannot 
give a full and adequate explanation of the consistency of 
these doctrines, with men’s undoubted and admitted responsi- 
bility for their character and destiny. The doctrines of men’s 
inability in their natural condition to repent and believe, and 
of the non-bestowal upon all men of the supernatural grace 
which is necessary to enable them to do so, are just statements 
of matters of fact as to what man is and as to what God does, 
and can be fully proved to-be true and real both from Scri 

ture and observation; and it is not a sufficient reason “for 
rejecting these doctrines or facts, which can be satisfactorily 
established by their appropriate evidence, that we cannot fully 
explain how they are to be reconciled with the doctrine or 
fact of man’s responsibility. All that is logically incumbent 
upon us in these circumstances is just to prove, that the alleged 
inconsistency cannot be clearly and conclusively established, 
and this Calvinists undertake to do. And this being assumed, 
all that is further necessary in order to answer the Arminian 
objection, as directed even against this most profound and 
mysterious department of the subject, is to shew, as can be 
easily done upon the principles already explained, that while 





* Ames has put, with admirable brevity and terseness, the substance of the 
views of Calvinists upon this subject, with a rejection of the leading Arminian 
misrepresentations, in this way :—De reprobatione nos non sumus admodum 
solliciti nisi quatenus consequitur ex electione. Positiva autem reprobatio 
ad exitium sine consideratione ullius inobedienti# non sequitur ex electionis 
doctrina. Neque de numero reproborum aliud inde sequitur, quam omnes 
illos qui tandem incurrunt damnationem #ternam, fuisse ab eterno reprobatos. 
(Amesii Anti Synodalia Scripta, p. 87.) 
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men are responsible for not repenting and believing, there is 
nothing in our Calvinistic principles which precludes us from 
maintaining, that every man ms repents and believes shall 
certainly be saved. 

So far then from Wesley’s -assertion, that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination necessarily implies, that “the elect 
shall be saved, do what they will, and the reprobate shall be 
damned, do what they can,” giving “a fair state of the case,” 
it is evident that we can maintain, in full consistency with all 
our peculiar principles, that no man shall be saved unless he 
repent, and believe, and persevere to the end in faith and 
holiness, and that every man who does so shall certainly be 
admitted to the enjoyment of eternal life. 

The other instance we have to adduce, of an evasion of the 
fair application of the doctrine, that the means are foreordained 
as well as the end, is connected, not with predestination as 
bearing — the eternal destinies of man, but with the wider 
subject of the foreordination of all events, of “whatsoever 
_ cometh to pass,” and it is taken from Richard Watson, the 
great theologian of the Wesleyan Methodists. It occurs in a 
review, contained in the seventh volume of the collected edi- 
tion of his works, of a volume of sermons by Dr Chalmers, 
published originally under the title “Sermons preached in St 
John’s Church, Glasgow.” This volume of sermons contains a 
masterly discourse upon Acts xxvii. 31, “Paul said to the cen- 
turion and the soldiers, Except.these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved,” and Mr Watson’s review is chiefly occupied 
with an attempt to answer it. Dr Chalmers’s discourse is vir- 
tually an exposition and defence of the Calvinistic doctrine, 
that God hath unchangeably foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass. It is based upon the assumption, that the ultimate 
result in this matter, viz., the preservation of the whole ship's 
company, had been absolutely predicted and promised by God 
to the apostle, and, of course, was infallibly and infrustrably 
certain ; and it is mainly occupied with an exposition of the 
grounds which bring out the consistency of the absolute cer- 
tainty of the result with the conditionality, contingency, or 
uncertainty which may seem to be implied in the apostle’s 
statement, that this result could not be effected, unless an- 
other event, dependent apparently upon the free agency of 
responsible beings, viz., the continuance of the crew in the 
ship, had previously taken place. The apparent inconsistency 
of the absoluteness and unconditionality of the final result, 
decreed, predicted, promised, with the seeming contingency or 
uncertainty of the intermediate step, the continuance of the 
crew in the ship, is explained, of course, by the application of the 
principle, that God had foreordained the means as well as the end, 
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had foreordained, and made provision for certainly effecting or 
bringing about, the continuance of the crew in the ship, as well 
as the ultimate preservation of all who were on board. There 
was then no strict and proper conditionality, no real and ulti- 
mate contingency or uncertainty, attaching to this intermediate 
event. It was, equally with the ultimate result, compre- 
hended in God’s plan or purpose, and equally certain provision, 
adapted to the nature of the case and the position and rela- 
tions of all the parties concerned, had been made for securing 
that it should come to pass. The hypothetical or conditional 
statement of the apostle does not necessarily imply more than 
this, that an indissoluble connection had been established, and 
did really subsist, between the two events, the one as a 
means and the other as an end. If this connection really 
subsisted in God’s purpose and plan, then the apostle’s hypo- 
thetical statement was true, while it did not imply or assume 
real or actual uncertainty as attaching to either event, and 
was indeed fitted and intended, in accordance with the natural 
and appropriate operation of second causes, to contribute to 
bring about the result which God had resolved to effect. The 
whole history then of this matter, and all the different state- 
ments put on record regarding it, are fully explained by the 
doctrine, that the means are foreordained as well as the end, 
while in their turn they confirm and illustrate that doctrine, 
and confirm and illustrate also the principle formerly explained, 
which may be regarded as an expansion and application of 
that doctrine, viz., that “although in apres to the foreknow- 
ledge and decree of God, the first cause, all things come to pass 
immutably and infallibly, yet by the same providence he 
ordereth them to fall out according to the nature of second 
causes, either necessarily, freely, or contingently.” 

The apostle’s hypothetical or conditional statement here, is 
to be explained and defended in the very same way as such 
statements as these—* Except ye repent, ye shall perish ;” 
“Whosoever believeth shall be saved.” These statements are 
virtually hypothetical or conditional in their form, they assert 
an invariable connection between the means and the end, and 
the existence of this connection is sufficient to shew that they 
are true and warrantable. The statements, being thus true and 
warrantable in themselves, are fitted to lead men who desire 
the end, to adopt the means without which it cannot be attained, 
while they are not in the least inconsistent with the doctrine, 
resting upon its own proper scriptural grounds, that God alone 

roduce faith and repentance, roa that he certainly and 


infallibly bestows them on all whom he has chosen to salvation. 
This 1s the substance of the common Calvinistic argument, 
and it is brought out by Dr Chalmers in this sermon in a very 
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rm and impressive way. How is it met by Mr Watson? 
e first of all tries to throw doubt upon the import and bear- 
ing of God’s declaration to the apostle, of his purpose or reso- 
lution to save the lives of all who were in the ship. He says 
(vol. vii. p. 246)—* The declaration was not that of a purpose, 
in the sense of a decree, at all, but of a promise.” But this is 
really nothing better than a quibble. God had said to the 
apostle, “There shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, 
but of the ship.” This was both a purpose and a promise ; it 
was the one just as much as the other, and it might also be 
regarded as a prediction ; for a prediction is just a revelation 
of a purpose which God has formed in regard to a thing yet 
future. The words plainly import a declaration of an absolute 
and unconditional purpose of God, an explicit prediction and 
promise of a definite event as certainly future, as infallibly and 
inevitably to take place. And this is so clear and certain, that 
it must be taken as a fixed principle in the interpretation of 
the whole narrative. Nothing must be admitted which con- 
tradicts this, and everything must, if possible, be so explained 
as to accord with it. Mr Watson ventures to say, that the 
history shews, that the apostle did not understand this as an 
absolute purpose on God’s part ; for, “if he had, there was no 
motive to induce him to oppose the going away of the mariners 
in the boat.” This is a melancholy specimen of what able and 
—— men are sometimes tempted to do by the exigencies 
of controversy. That the apostle believed, upon God’s autho- 
rity, that it was his absolute, irrevocable, and infrustrable 
purpose, that there was to be no loss of life, is made as clear 
and certain as words can make anything. He had also been 
told, upon the same infallible authority, that it was a part of 
God’s plan that the crew were to continue in the ship; not as 
if this were a condition on which the ultimate result was reall 

and properly suspended, but as an intermediate step, throug’ 

means of which that result was to be brought about. He knew 
that this mean had been foreordained as well as that end, and 
that thus a necessary connection had been established de facto 
between them. This is all that is necessarily implied in his 
hypothetical statement, “Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved ;” and he was guided to put the matter in this 
form, because this was the provision best fitted in itself, and 
was also foreordained in God's purpose, for bringing about this 
intermediate event as a mean, and thereby effecting the end. 
Mr Watson holds that the continuance of the crewin the ship was 
a condition on which the result of the preservation ofthe lives 
of all was, strictly and properly speaking, suspended ; and infers 
from this, that there was no absolute purpose to save them. 
That there was an absolute purpose to save them, is, to say 
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the least, much more clear and certain, than that there was 
any condition, strictly and properly so called, upon which the 
accomplishment of the result was suspended. And, indepen- 
dently of this, his argument is a mere quibble on the meaning 
of the word condition. He just asserts, over and over again, 
that an absolute purpose is an unconditional purpose, assumes 
that a condition is something on which the result purposed or 
contemplated, is really suspended, and then infers, that, where- 
ever there is a condition attached, there can be no absolute 
nee This is his whole argument, and it is really nothing 

etter than a quibble, combined with a resolute determination, 
to refuse to look at the explanations and arguments which 
Calvinists have brought forward in expounding and defending 
their views upon this subject. 

Calvinists admit that the terms “absolute” and “condi- 
tional,” as applied to the divine decrees, are contradictory, 
or exclusive the one of the other; apd that absolute and un- 
conditional, in this application of them, are synonymous. But 
they deny, that there are any divine decrees or purposes, or 
any predictions or promises, which can, in strict propriety 
of speech, be called conditional, while they admit that there 
are senses in which the word “condition” may be loosel 
and improperly applied to them. There are few words, indeed, 
which admit of, and have been employed in, a greater variety 
of senses and applications, than the word “condition.” So 
much is this the case, that Dr Owen, in treating of the sub- 
ject of the alleged conditions of justification, lays 1t down, as a 
sort of canon or axiom, “ We cannot obtain a determinate 
sense of this word condition, but from a particular declaration 
of what is intended by it wherever it is used,” (“On Justifi- 
cation,” c. iii. p. 156, original edition). Accordingly, the ex- 
position of the ambiguity of this word “condition,” with an 
exact specification of the different senses in which it may be 
and has been employed, in relation to the divine purposes, 
predictions, and promises, forms one of the best known and 
most important commonplaces in this controversy, and has 
been fully and largely handled by all the leading Calvinistic 
divines. But all this Mr Watson resolutely ignores. He just 
assumes that a condition is a condition, as if it had only one 
meaning or signification ; and as the apostle’s statement plainly 
implies, that, in some sense or other, the continuance of the 
crew in the ship might be called a condition of the result of 
saving the lives of all, and as Calvinists admit this, he infers, 
that,as an absolute and a conditional purpose are contradictories, 
God could not have formed and declared an absolute pu 
in the matter; and that, of course, notwithstanding oxthing 
which He had either foreordained or foreseen, the crew might 
have succeeded in their purpose of leaving the ship, and thus 
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have frustrated the p , and prevented the result, which 
the apostle, speaking In God's name, had absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally predicted. Calvinists do not deny that there is a 
loose and improper sense, in which the continuance of the crew 
in the ship might be called a condition of the saving of the 
lives of all on board, inasmuch as it was God’s purpose or plan, 
that the one event should precede, and be a mean of bringing 
about, the other, an indissoluble connection being thus es- 
tablished and secured between them. But they deny that the 
one was a condition of the other, in the strict and proper sense 
of that word. To represent it as a condition, strictly and pro- 
perly so called, implies not merely that the ultimate result was 
suspended upon it, for this, in a sense, might be said to be 
true, in virtue of the connection de facto established between 
them as means and end, but also, moreover, that God could not 
make, or at least had not made, any certain and effectual pro- 
vision for bringing it about, so that the first event, and, of 
course, the second also, was left in a position of absolute con- 
tingency or uncertainty, dependent for its coming into exist- 
ence upon causes or influences over which God could not, or, 
at least, did not, exert any effectual control. It is only when 
the word “condition” is taken in this, its strict and proper 
sense, that an absolute and a conditional purpose are contra- 
dictories ; and, in this sense, Calvinists deny that a conditional 
purpose was ever formed in the divine mind, or was ever 
embodied in a divine prediction or promise. There are no 
conditions, properly so called, attaching to the divine purposes, 
predictions, and promises. God has, absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally, foreordained certain ends or ultimate results, and he 
has, with equal absoluteness and unconditionality, foreordained 
the means, that is, the intermediate steps or stages, by which 
they are to be brought about. And the conditional or hypo- 
thetical form in which predictions and promises are often put 
in Scripture, simply implies the existence of a de facto con- 
nection, or inter-dependence of events, as means and end, and 
is intended to operate upon men’s minds in the way of bring- 
ing about the accomplishment of ends, by leading to the use 
and improvement of the natural, ordinary, and appropriate 
means. 

Mr Watson refers to the great principle, by which we answer 
the Arminian objection about the practical application of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, viz., that God has fore- 
ordained the means as well! as the end ; but he does so merely 
for the purpose of throwing it aside as irrelevant and fallacious. 
He does not venture to look it fairly in the face, or to realise 
its true import and bearing. He does not even attempt to 
point out either its fallacy or its irrelevancy. He disposes of 
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it just by repeating his favourite axiom, which is really the 
sum and substance of all that he has been able to produce 
+ ee this important department of the argument— It follows, 


if the predestination be absolute, that there are no conditions at 
all,” p. 249—a position which we can admit to be true as it 
stands, but the ambiguity and futility of which, in its bearing 
upon this branch of the controversy, we think we have suffi- 
ciently established. 

The discussions in which we have been engaged, may serve 
to illustrate the unfairness often practised by Arminians in 
basing their objections, upon defective and erroneous notions of 
the real doctrines of Calvinism, and may be useful also in re- 
minding Calvinists of the importance, with a view at once to 
the defence of truth against opponents, and the personal applica- 
tion of it in their own case, of seeking to form full a com- 
prehensive views of the whole system of Christian doctrine, and 
of its different parts in all their bearings and relations. 

The misrepresentations and evasions which we have pointed 
out in Wesley and Watson, are fair specimens of what 1s to be 
found in the generality of Arminian writers, in treating of this 
subject, and it is surely not wonderful that the penetration and 

ity of Archbishop Whately, though himself an Arminian, 
should have enabled him to perceive, and that his candour and 
courage should have led him to proclaim, the folly and futility 
of all this. He has, as we have explained, distinctly and fully 
admitted, that the doctrine that God has foreordained the 
means as well as the end, and has thereby established a cer- 
tain and indissoluble connection between them, as expounded 
and applied by Calvinistic divines, furnishes a conclusive 
answer to the common allegation, that Calvinism is injurious 
in its moral bearing and tendency, by leading men to neglect 
the discharge of duties and the use and improvement of means. 
The Calvinistic argument, indeed, upon this point, is so clear 
and conclusive, that the wonder is not, that Whately should 
have admitted it to be satisfactory, but that Wesley, Watson, 
and Arminians in general, should have denied this. The ad- 
mission, however, is not the less honourable to Whately’s 
sagacity and candour, because, so far as we remember, he was 
the first Arminian who fully and openly made this important 
concession. If we could have believed that Whately’s example, 
on this point, would have been followed by Arminians, and that 
they would have admitted, as he has done, that the common 
allegation about the injurious moral bearing of Calvinism is 
answered or neutralised by a fair application of the whole of 
what Calvinists teach upon this subject, we would scarcely have 
taken the trouble to expose the statements of Wesley and 
Watson. But the whole history of theological controversy pre- 
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vents us from cherishing this expectation, and constrains us to 
fear, that the generality of Arminian writers will continue to 
reiterate the old objection, and to disregard, or evade the con- 
clusive answer which has been so often given to it. 

Whately, as we have stated, while admitting that Calvinism 
can be successfully vindicated from the charge of having an 
injurious moral tendency, maintains that, by the same process 
by which this allegation is refuted, it can a proved that our 
doctrine has no practical bearing or effect whatever, but is a 
perfectly useless, barren speculation. His views upon this 
point are brought out in this way: “It may be admitted that 
one who does practically adopt and conform to this explanation 
of the doctrine, will not be led into any evil by it; since his 
conduct will not be, in any respect, influenced by it. When 
thus explained, it is reduced to a purely speculative dogma, 
barren of all practical results.” “It is not contended that the 
doctrines in question have a hurtful influence on human con- 
duct, and consequently are untrue ; but that they have, accord- 
ing to the soundest exposition of them, no influence on our 
conduct whatever; and, consequently (revelation not being 
designed to impart mere speculative knowledge), that they are 
not to be taught as revealed truths.” “The doctrine is, if 
rightly viewed, of a purely speculative character, not ‘ belonging 
to us’ practically, and which ought not, at least, in any way to 
influence our conduct.” “Taking the system then, as ex- 
pounded by its soundest advocates, it is impossible to shew any 
one point in which a person is called upon, either to act or to 
feel, in any respect, differently in consequence of his adopting 
it.” “The preacher, in short, is to act, in all respects, as if the 
system were not true.” (Essays, second series. Essay IIL, on 
Election. Sect. v., p. 85-91 of seventh edition.) The general 
principle here laid down, of judging, whether a doctrine be re- 
vealed or not, by an application of the test, whether it be merely 
speculative, or have a practical bearing upon conduct, is a very 
unsound and dangerous one. Even though we were to concede 
the truth of his abstract position, that “revelation is not de- 
signed to impart mere speculative knowledge,” a position which 
is obscure and ambiguous, and the truth of which, consequently, 
is, at least, very doubtful, we would still dispute the soundness 
and validity of the application he makes of it as a test. If we 
have a revelation from God, surely the right and reasonable 
course is, that we should do our utmost to ascertain correctly 
the whole of what it teaches upon every subject which it brings 
before us, assured that, whatever it reveals, it is incumbent 
upon us to believe and proclaim, and, in some way or other, useful 
or beneficial for us to know. And, if there be fair ground for 
believing that, in some sense or other, “ revelation is not de- 
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signed to impart to us mere tive knowledge,” then we 
ald draw from this the , that the doctrine which we 
have ascertained to be revealed, is not merely speculative, but 
has, more or less directly and more or less obviously,- some 
ractical bearing or tendency. The soundness of this general 
inference is not in the least invalidated, by the difficulty we 
may feel, in particular instances, in pointing out any very 
direct or obvious practical application of which a doctrine 
admits. Revelation was undoubtedly intended to convey to us 
what may be called speculative or theoretical knowledge, and 
though it may be admitted, that the general and ultimate bear- 
ing and tendency of the whole system of revealed doctrine is 
to tell practically upon character and conduct, it does not fol- 
low that every particular doctrine must have a direct, and still 
less an obvious, practical application. Some doctrines may 
have been revealed to us chiotl , or even solely, for the pu 
of completing the general system of doctrine which God in- 
tended to teach us, and of aiding us in forming more clear and 
enlarged conceptions of other doctrines of more fundamental 
importance, without having, by themselves, any direct and im- 
mediate practical bearing. Such doctrines might, with some 
plausibility, be ranked under the head of what Whately calls 
“mere speculative knowledge ;” and yet, there is plainly no 
ground for regarding this as a proof, or even a presumption, 
that they have not been revealed, if there be adequate 
— on a careful examination of the statements of Scripture, 
or believing that they are taught or indicated there. To set 
up our notions or impressions upon the question, whether a 
particular doctrine, alleged to be revealed in Scripture, is purely 
speculative or, has a practical influence upon conduct, as fur- 
nishing anything like a test of the sufficiency of its scriptural 
evidence, is nothing better than presumptuous rationalism, and 
is fitted to undermine the supreme authority, and the right 
application, of Scripture as the infallible standard of truth. Dr 
hately, to do him justice, has exhibited a good deal of obscu- 
rity and confusion in treating of this point. He says (p. 85), 
“1 have waived the question as to the truth or falsity of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election, inquiring only whether it be 
revealed ;” and then he goes on to assert, that “one of the rea- 
sons for deciding that question in the negative, is, that “the 
doctrine is, if rightly viewed, of a pure’y speculative character ;” 
and, again (p. 96), “I purposely abstain, throughout, from en- 
tering on the question as to what is absolutely true, inquiring 
only what is, or is not, to be received and taught as a portion 
of revealed gospel truth.” Now we may surely assume that, 
whatever is really taught in Scripture, is to received as 
“ revealed gospel truth ;” and, if so, then this forced and arbi- 
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trary distinction between the absolute truth of the Calvinistic 
doctrine, and its claim as a revealed truth, entirely disap , 
The whole question resolves into this, What saith the Rorip- 
ture ¢ and this question must be determined upon its own 
proper grounds. If the Scripture sanctions the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, then this establishes both its absolute truth, 
and its position and claims as a revealed truth. If the Scrip- 
ture does not sanction it, then it is not to be received, either as 
true or as revealed, for Calvinists, while maintaining that the 
fundamental principles of their system derive support and con- 
firmation from the doctrines of natural theology, have never 
imagined, that their doctrine of election, with all that it neces- 
sarily implies, could be conclusively proved to be true, except 
from the testimony of Revelation. It would almost seem (for 
this is really the only supposition which can give anything like 
clearness or consistency to his statement), that he had a sort of 
vague notion, a kind of lurking suspicion, that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, though not revealed in Scripture, might or 
could be established by evidence derived from some other 
source, might be true though not revealed. But this is a posi- 
tion which probably he will not venture openly to assume, 
and, therefore, we must continue to adhere to the conviction, 
that his statements upon this subject are characterised by ob- 
scurity and confusion. 

We have thought it proper to animadvert upon the fallacious 
and dangerous notions which seem to be involved in Dr 
Whately’s general views, upon the subject of applying the 
practical influence of doctrines as a test, not of whether they 
are true, but of whether they are revealed. But we have no 
hesitation in denying his more specific positions that the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election, when so expounded ‘as to stand 
clear of any injurious tendency, has no practical bearing or 
effect, but is a mere useless, barren speculation. All that has 
been or can be proved upon this point is simply this, that the 
practical application of the Calvinistic doctrine does not ex- 
tend over so wide a sphere, and does not bear so directly upon 
certain topics, as has sometimes been alleged both by its svfp- 
porters and its opponents. 

The alleged practical tendencies and effects of Calvinism have 
always entered very largely into the discussion of this whole 
controversy. Objections to the truth of Calvinism on the 
ground of its practical moral tendency, very obviously suggest 
themselves to men’s minds, and carry with them a considerable 
measure of plausibility, and men professing to believe Calvin- 
istic doctrines have occasionally spoken and acted in such a 
way as to afford some countenance to these objections of op- 
ponents. Considering the obviousness and the plausibility of 
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these objections, and the prominent place they have usually 
occupied in the writings of Arminians, it is of great import- 
ance that we have it now conceded by so able an opponent as 
Whately, that they are utterly baseless. In discussing this 
subject of the F saertay tendency of their system, Calvinists 
have acted chiefly upon the defensive. They have usually con- 
tented themselves in a great measure with repelling these ob- 
jections, and proving that they are destitute of all solid foun- 
dation ; and having accomplished this, they have then fallen 
back again upon the direct and positive scriptural proof of 
their doctrine, as establishing at once its truth, its importance, 
and its practical usefulness. The two principal rules by which 
we ought to be guided in discussing this branch of the sub- 
ject, both with a view to the defence of our doctrine against 
opponents, and also to the discharge of the duty of making 
ourselves a right and profitable application of it, are these—Ist, 
that the whole of the doctrine, and all that it necessarily in- 
volves, be fairly and fully taken into account, and a due ap- 

ication made of every part of it, and especially that it never 
G forgotten, that God’s decrees and purposes, in reference 
to the eternal destinies of men, comprehend or include the 
means as well as the end, and thus provide for and secure an 
invariable connection in fact between the means and the end, 
a connection which is not, and cannot, be in any instance dis- 
solved ; and 2d, That we fully and freely admit and apply, at 
the same time, all other doctrines and principles which are 
established by satisfactory scriptural evidence, even though we 
may not be able fully to explain how they can be shewn to be 
consistent with the peculiar doctrines of our system. A care- 
ful attention to these two rules will enable us easily and con- 
clusively to repel the objections of our opponents, and at the 
same time will effectually preserve us from falling into any 
serious error, in our own personal practical application of the 
doctrines we profess to believe. 

This is quite sufficient for all merely controversial purposes. 
But it is due to Dr Whately, who has shewn so much candour 
and fairness in admitting the insufficiency of several argu- 
ments generally employed by the Arminians, to advert some- 
what more particularly to his allegation, that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, though admitted to be, when rightly and 
fully explained, harmless and unobjectionable, is shewn by the 
same process to be a mere barren useless speculation, having 
no practical influence whatever, or, as he puts it, that “it is 
impossible to shew any one point, in which a person is called 
upon either to act or to feel in any respect differently, in con- 
sequence of his adopting it.” Calvinists do not profess to 
found much upon the practical application which may be made 
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of their doctrine of election, as affording a positive argument 
in support of it. They are usually satisfied with proving from 
Scripture that it is true, that it is revealed there as an object 
of faith, and that, with respect to its practical application, it 
can be shewn to be liable to no serious or solid objection. 
They admit, that it is not fitted or intended to exert so com- 
prehensive and so direct an influence upon character and con- 
duct, as the great fundamental doctrines revealed in Scripture, 
concerning the guilt and depravity of men in their natural 
state, the person and work of the eemer, and the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, and therefore should not hold so prominent 
a place as these in the ordinary course of public instruction. 
But they deny that it is a barren, useless speculation. They 
maintain that it has an appropriate practical influence, in its 
own proper place and sphere, and that this influence, in its own 
department, and whenever it comes legitimately into opera- 
tion, is most wholesome and beneficial. There are, as in- 
telligent Calvinists admit, important departments of the duties 
imposed upon us by Scripture, important steps which men 
must take in order to the salvation of their souls, on which the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election has no direct practical bearing. 
It is upon a perversion or exaggeration of this fact, admitted 
by us, that the whole plausibility of Whately’s allegation rests, 
and it will be a sufficient answer to the substance of his state- 
ments upon this subject, and may at the same time serve other 
useful purposes, if, while indicating how far and in what sense 
his allegation is true, we briefly point out some legitimate 
sotdladanaietions of this doctrine, which are peculiar to it, 
and which cannot be derived from any other source. In doing 
so we shall restrict our attention, as Whately does, to the sub- 
ject of predestination in its bearing upon the eternal destinies 
of men, without including the more comprehensive subject of the 
foreordination of whatsoever comes to pass, and shall of course 
now assume that the Calvinistic doctrine is true, and is held in- 
telligently by those who profess to believe it. We hope to be 
able to shew that Whately’s error upon this point is traceable 
principally to this, that he has not here e the same full 
and candid estimate, as in some other branches of the argu- 
ment, of the whole of what Calvinists usually adduce in ex- 
plaining the practical application of their doctrine, and con- 
fines his observation to some of the features of the subject, and 
these not the most important and peculiar. 

The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination casts important 
light upon the character and moral government of God, a 
knowledge of which may be said to be the foundation of all re- 
ligion. God makes himself known to us by all that he does, 
and by all that he permits to take place, and if it be true, that 
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he has from eternity formed certain decrees and purposes with 
regard to the everlasting destinies of men, and is executing these 
decrees or purposes in time, and if he has made known to us 
that he has done and is doing so, this must from the nature of 
the case afford important materials for knowing him, and for 
understanding the principles that regulate his dealings with his 
creatures. Whatever he does or has puposed to do, must be 
in entire accordance with all the attributes and perfections of 
his nature, and is thus fitted to afford us materials for forming 
right apprehensions of their true bearing and results. We 
must form no conceptions of the supposed holiness, justice, or 
goodness of God, or of the way and manner in which these at- 
tributes would lead him to act, inconsistent with what he has 
done or purposed to do. On the contrary, we must employ all 
that we now concerning his procedure, to regulate our views 
of his attributes and character. It is very common for men, 
especially those who reject the doctrines of Calvinism, to frame 
to themselves certain conceptions of the divine attributes, and 
then to deduce from them certain notions as to what God must 
do or cannot do. But this mode of reasoning is unphilosophical 
and dangerous, unsuited to our powers and capacities, which 
manifestly require of us, that we should adopt an opposite 
course of procedure, and form our conceptions of the divine at- 
tributes from what we know of the divine purposes and actions, 
and at least admit nothing into our conceptions of God's cha- 
racter, inconsistent with what we know that. he has done or 
has purposed to effect. The doctrine of predestination is to be 
regarded as serving a purpose, in this respect, analogous to that 
of the fall of the angels, an event which has occurred under 
God’s moral government, and is fitted to throw important light 
upon his character. The fact revealed to us, that some angels 
fell from their first estate, and that all who fell were left to 
rish irremediably, without any provision having been made 
or restoring them, or any opportunity of repentance having 
been allowed to them, refutes some of the conceptions which 
men are apt to form in regard to the divine character, and it 
should be remembered and applied, in the way of leading us to 
form juster conceptions upon this subject than generally obtain 
among us. The fact that from the race of man, all of them 
equally fallen and involved in guilt and depravity, God of his 
ood pleasure has predestinated some men to everlasting 
ife, and passed by the rest and left them to perish in their 
sins, suggests nothing concerning the divine character incon- 
sistent with what is indicated by the history of the fallen 
angels ; but, while, in so far as concerns those men who perish, 
it confirms all the views of God which the history of the fallen 
angels suggests, and which we are usually most unwilling to 
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receive, it supplies, in the purpose to save some men with an 
everlasting vation, a new and most impressive manifestation 
of the divine character and moral government, which could not, 
so far as we can see, have been furnished in any otherway. It 
is important then that we should realise what the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, as a general truth revealed in Seri 
ture, represents God as —e purposed from eternity, both in 
regard to those who are saved and those who perish, and that 
we should apply this, as a great reality, in forming our concep- 
tions of God's character and moral government, that thus we 
_ know him as fully as he has made himself known to us, 
and may be enabled to glorify him, by cherishing and express- 
ing emotions, corresponding in every respect to all the perfec- 
tions which he possesses, and to all the principles which actually 
regulate his dealings with his creatures. 

Whately might probably call this “mere speculative 
knowledge.” But this would be a mere abuse of language, for 
it is certain, that all the knowledge which God has been nh 
to communicate to us concerning himself, concerning the per- 
fections of his nature and the principles of his moral government, 
is both fitted and intended to exert a practical influence upon 
the feelings and conduct of men. 

But while it is thus plain that the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, contemplated simply as a truth about God re- 
vealed in Scripture, is fitted to exert a general practical in- 
fluence upon men’s views and feelings, we have further to in- 
quire, whether there be any direct personal application which 
men can legitimately make of it, in its bearing upon themselves 
singly and individually. And upon this question, the sub- 
stance of what we believe to be true is this, Ist, that men can- 
not legitimately make any direct personal application of this 
doctrine to themselves individually, unless and until they have 

ood reason to believe, that they themselves individually have 
as elected to eternal life, that is, of course, for there is no 
other way of acertaining this, good reason to believe, that the 
have been enabled to receive and submit to Christ as their 
Saviour, and have been born again of his word and Spirit ; and 
2nd, that when men have come to believe upon good grounds 
that they have been elected, the personal practical application of 
the doctrine is.most obvious and most wholesome. 

Men cannot make any direct personal application of the 
doctrine of predestination to themselves individually, so long as 
they continue in their natural state of guilt and estrangement 
from God, and while they have not yet embraced the offers 
and invitations of the gospel and entered the service of Christ ; 
and therefore, with reference to all the duties and obligations 
attaching to this condition of things, the doctrine is not to be 
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taken into account or to exert any direct practical influence. 
We admit, nay, we contend, that this doctrine has no imme- 
diate practical bearing upon the process of setting before sinners 
and urging upon them, the commands and invitations addressed 
to them in connection with the scheme of salvation, or on the 
right regulation of their conduct in dealing with these com- 
mands and invitations. This arises manifestly from the very 
nature of the case. Preachers of the gospel are not only war- 
ranted, but bound, to address the offers and invitations of 
God’s word to men indiscriminately, without distinction and 
exception ; and having God’s sanction and command for this, 
they should do it without hesitation and without restriction. 
God does this, in order that he may thereby execute the pur- 
which he formed from eternity concerning the everlasting 
destinies of men, and that he may do so in accordance with 
the principles of man’s moral constitution, and with all his 
capacities and responsibilities; and ministers are bound to do 
this in God’s name, just because he requires it at their hands. 
Those who have not yet submitted to or complied with the 
commands and invitations of the gospel, cannot, in their pre- 
sent state, though they may know and profess to believe the 
general doctrine of predestination as a part of God’s revealed 
truth, know anything whatever bearing in any way upon the 
question, whether they themselves individually have been 
elected or not, and therefore they have no right to take any 
opinion or impression upon this point into account, in dealing 
with the commands and invitations which are addressed to 
them. As they can know nothing about it, they should in 
the mean time leave it out of view, and give it no practical 
weight or effect whatever. The generaldoctrine of predes- 
tination, the truth that God has. chosen some men to ever- 
lasting life, and has resolved to pass by the rest and to leave 
them to perish in their sins, is taught in Scripture, and there- 
fore all who have access to the Bible ought to believe it. But 
men are to apply and to act upon only what they do know, 
and as, at the time when they are in the condition of consider- 
ing how they should deal with the commands and invitations 
of the gospel, addressed to them and pressed upon them, they 
cannot know, whether they themselves have been elected or 
not, they are not at liberty to take either an affirmative or a 
negative opinion upon this point into account, and to act upon 
it as a reality, asa thing known. The general truth, that 
has elected some and passed by others, which is the whole of 
the doctrine of predestination as taught in Scripture, does not 
furnish any materials whatever for practically influencing their 
conduct in their present circumstances, or with reference to 
the point which they have at present under consideration, and 
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with which they are bound to deal; and therefore their duty, 
in right reason, is just to abstain from applying it to the parti- 
cular matter on hand, and to proceed at once to obey the 
command and: to accept of the invitation addressed to them. 
Any other course of procedure in the circumstances is mani- 
festly irrational, as resting upon no actual ground of know- 
ledge ; and as the doctrine of predestination taught in Scrip- 
ture does not rationally produce, or tend to produce, a hesita- 
tion or a refusal to accept of the offers and invitations of the 
gospel, so it is in no way legitimately responsible for this 
result, in any instance in which it may have been exhibited. 

All this is abundantly evident, and though denied by most 
Arminians, who would fain represent the doctrine of predesti- 
nation as throwing rational and legitimate obstacles in the 
way of men receiving and submitting to the gospel, it is, of 
course, admitted by Dr Whately, who makes it an objection 
to our doctrine, that “the preacher” (and, of course, also the 
hearer) “is to act in all respects as if the system were not 
true.” This is not a correct representation of the state of the 
case. The preacher is bound to state the whole truth of God 
as it is revealed in his word, and to urge upon every man to 
apply every truth according to its true nature and real import, 
viewed in connection with his actual circumstances. The doc- 
trine of predestination, as we have seen, casts much light upon 
the character and moral government of God, and it must 
always be a matter of great practical importance, that men 
have full and correct views and impressions upon these points. 
Whenever they have learned this doctrine, they are bound to 
apply it, according to its true nature and all that it fairly in- 
volves. But at the time when they have not yet embraced 
the offers and invitations of the gospel, and are only consider- 
ing how they should deal with them, they have not yet any 
materials whatever for applying it, in the way of bearing upon 
the question, whether they have been elected or not; and 
therefore, so far as that point is concerned, they are to act, 
not as Dr Whately says, as if the system or general doctrine of 
predestination were not true, but merely, for this is evidently 
the true state of the case, as if it did not then, at that time, 
afford any materials for determining one particular question 
concerning themselves individually, and thus did not afford 
any materials for deciding upon the one point of how they 
should deal with the commands and invitations addressed to 
them. Thus far, and to this extent, it is true that neither 
preacher nor hearer can make a direct personal individual 
application of the doctrine, but this is very far from warrant- 
ing Whately’s assertion, that the doctrine does not admit of 
any personal practical application whatever. 
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For, men may come at length to know upon sound and ra- 
tional grounds that they have been elected to everlasting life, 
and it is then, and then only, that the practical personal appli- 
cation of the doctrine to men individually is brought out. 
Arminians are accustomed to represent the matter, as if the be- 
lief of the general scriptural doctrine, that God has elected some 
men to life and passed by the rest, must necessarily include in 
it the means of knowing directly and immediately, what men 
individually have been elected, and what have been passed by ; 
and they often insinuate, moreover, that all who profess to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of election, imagine, upon the mere ground 
of the truth of this doctrine, and without any intermediate 
— that they themselves have been elected. God might 

ave revealed to us this general doctrine, and required us to 
apply it in the way of regulating our general conceptions of his 
character and moral government, and yet might have afforded 
us no materials for deciding certainly at any time, whether we 
individually had been elected ornot. And in connection with this 
point, it is most important to remember, that he has not pro- 
vided any materials from which any man upon earth can ever, 
without a special revelation, be warranted in drawing the con- 
clusion, that he himself, or that any one of his fellow-men, has 
not been elected, and that consequently no man is ever warranted 
to act upon this conviction as certainly true of himself. Armi- 
nians are fond of representing the doctrine of predestination as 
fitted to throw men into despair, by making them believe 
that they are foreordained to everlasting death. But while the 
doctrine implies that this is true of some men, in the sense 
which has been explained, it does not contain in itself, or when 
viewed in connection with any materials which are within our 
reach, any ground to warrant any man to come to this conclu- 
sion with respect to himself. And, therefore, despair is not in 
any case the proper legitimate result of the application of this 
doctrine, but must arise, wherever it exists, from the perversion 
or abuse of it, or of some other principle connected with it. 
Men may, indeed, have abundant ground for the conclusion, 
that their present condition is one of guilt and depravity, and 
that, consequently, if they were to die now, they would inevit- 
ably be consigned to misery. But there is evidently nothing 
in this that affords any legitimate ground for the conclusion, 
that God has from eternity passed them by and resolved to 
withhold from them his grace. This was once the condition 
of all men, and many have been rescued from it who had gone 
to a fearful excess of depravity. If men, indeed, did or could 
know, that they had been guilty of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, or of the sin unto death, they might then legitimately 
draw the inference, that their eternal doom was fixed, and could 
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not be changed. But while we know the general truth, that 
such sins may be committed, there are no materials provided 
in Scripture, by the application of which any man is warranted 
in coming to the certain and positive conclusion, that he has 
committed them. And, in like manner, while we know that 
God has resolved to leave some men to perish in their sin, we 
have no materials provided by which any man is warranted, 
while he is upon earth, in coming to the conclusion, that he 
belongs to this number, and consequently there is no legitimate 
ground in the doctrine of predestination, or in any other doc- 
trine taught in Scripture, why any man should despair, should 
renounce all hope of salvation, should act as if his condemna- 
tion were unchangeably determined, and on this account should 
refuse to comply with the offers and invitations of the gospel. 
But although no man while upon earth can have any good 
ground for despairing of salvation, as if he had full warrant for 
the conclusion that he has not been elected, men may have 
good ground for believing that they have been from eternity 
elected to everlasting life, and of course are called upon to 
apply this conviction, according to its true nature and bear- 
ings. This important point is thus admirably stated in the 
Westminster Confession :—“ The doctrine of this high mystery 
of predestination is to be handled with special prudence and 
care, that men attending to the will of God revealed in his 
word, and yielding obedience thereunto, may from the certainty 
of their effectual vocation be assured of their eternal election. 
So shall this doctrine afford matter of praise, reverence, and 
admiration of God, and of humility, diligence, and abundant 
consolation, to all that sincerely obey the gospel.” (Chap. iii. 
sect. 8.) No man has any ground to conclude that he has 
been elected, merely because Scripture teaches the general 
doctrine, that God has chosen some men to everlasting life. 
Other materials must be furnished and applied, before any 
man is warranted to cherish this conviction. Some change 
must be effected in him, which is a necessary or invariable 
accompaniment or consequence of eternal election, and which 
may thus test and establish its reality in reference to him. It 
is a part of our doctrine, that every man who has been elected 
to life from eternity, is in time effectually called, or has faith 
and regeneration produced in him by the operation of God’s 
Spirit. No man has or can have any sufficient ground for be- 
lieving that he has been elected, unless and until he has been 
enabled to believe in Christ Jesus, and has been born again 
of the word of God through the belief of the truth; and where- 
ever these changes have been effected, this must have been 
done in the execution of God’s eternal purpose, and thus, taken 
in connection with the Scripture doctrines of election and per- 
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severance, they afford satisfactory grounds for the conclusion, 
that every one in whom they have been wrought, has been 
from eternity elected to life, and shall certainly be saved. It 
is only from the certainty of their effectual vocation, that men 
can be assured of their eternal election. But all who have 
been effectually called, and who are assured of this by a right 
application of the a materials bearing upon the point, 
are bound, in the application of the doctrine of election, to be- 
lieve that they have been elected, and to apply this conclusion 
according to its true nature and bearings. 

The materials by which men may attain to certainty as to their 
effectual vocation, are to be found, partly in Scripture, and partly 
in themselves ; and by a right use of these materials, men may, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, attain to a firm and well- 
grounded conviction upon this point, and thus arrive at decided 
conclusions, both with respect to God’s eternal purposes in re- 
gard to them, and with respect to their own everlasting destiny. 
If they have fallen into error in the application of these mate- 
rials, if they have been persuaded of the certainty of their 
effectual vocation without good grounds, that is, if they believe 
that they have been effectually called when they have not, 
then of course all their ulterior conclusions, about the certainty 
of their election and of their perseverance, fall to the ground ; 
they, too, must be equally erroneous, and, therefore, can exert 
only an injurious influence. But the doctrine of election is 
not responsible for this error, or for any of the injurious conse- 
quences that may have resulted from it. The error was solely 
their own, arising either from ignorance of what Scripture 
teaches upon the subject of effectual calling, or from ignorance 
of themselves, or from both. Such cases afford no specimen of 
the right and legitimate application, or the natural and appro- 
priate tendency, of the doctrine of election, or of any doctrine 
that is connected with it. The full and legitimate application 
of this doctrine, is exhibited only in the case of those who have 
been effectually called, who are persuaded of this upon solid 
and satisfactory grounds, and who, from this fact, viewed in 
connection with the general doctrine of election taught in 
Scripture, have drawn the inference or conclusion, that they 
have been elected to everlasting life, and that they shall cer- 
tainly persevere in faith and holiness unto the end, and be 
eternally saved. 

And what is the natural and appropriate result of this state 
of mind, of these views and convictions about our present con- 
dition and future prospects, and the whole procedure of God in 
connection with them? The legitimate result of this state of 
mind, and consequently the right application of the doctrine, 
as soon as it comes to admit of a direct practical bearing on the 
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case of men individually, is nct to encourage them in careless- 
ness or indifference about the regulation of their conduct, about 
the discharge of their duty, as if the result were secured do 
what they might, that is, as if God had not established an in- 
variable connection between the means and the end, or had 
not left all the moral obligations under which men lie, at least 
unimpaired. Dr Whately admits that our doctrine is not liable 
to any charge of injurious tendency on this ground. But it 
is surely manifest that it is fitted to exert, directly and 
positively, an important practical influence. When men 
who have been effectually called, infer from their effectual 
vocation, established by its appropriate evidence, that they 
have been elected and shall certainly be saved, and when they 
realize and apply aright all the views which are thus presented 
of their condition, obligations, and prospects, of all that God 
has done and will yet do with regard to them, the result must 
be, that the doctrine of election, or the special aspect in which 
that doctrine presents and impresses all the considerations, re- 
trospective and prospective, which ought to influence and 
affect the mind, will afford, as the Confession says,“ matter of 

raise, reverence, aud admiration of God,” inasmuch as it 
eas out, in a light, clearer, more palpable, and more impres- 
sive than could be derived from any other source, how entirel 
God is the author of our salvation and of all that leads to it, 
of all that we have and all that we hope for, how gloriously 
his perfections have been manifested in all that he has done 
for us, and how supremely we should feel ourselves constrained 
to shew forth his praises, and to yield ourselves unto him. It 
must afford, also, “ matter of humility, diligence, and abundant 
consolation to all who sincerely obey the gospel,” most effectu- 
ally bringing down every high thought and every imagination 
that exalteth itself, filling with peace and joy in believing 
amid every difficulty and danger, and keeping alive at all 
times a sense of the most profound and powerful obligation, to 
aim supremely and unceasingly at the great object, to which 
God’s electing purpose was directed, on account of which, in 
the execution of that purpose, Christ gave himself for us, and 
sent forth his Spirit into our hearts, viz., that we should be 
holy and without blame before him in love, that we should be 
cleansed from all filthiness of the flesh and of the spirit, and be 
enabled to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord, that we 
should be made meet for the everlasting enjoyment of his 
glorious presence. 

When, then, men are assured of their eternal election, as an 
inference or deduction from the certainty of their effectual 
vocation, this suggests and impresses views of God and of them- 
selves, of what he has purposed and done for them and of the 
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relation in which they stand to him, of their past history, pre- 
sent condition, and future prospects, which cannot be derived, at 
least in the same measure and degree, or of so definite and 
effective a character, from any other form or aspect in which 
these subjects can be presented, views fitted to cherish in the 
heart all those feelings, desires, and motives that constitute 
or produce true piety and genuine godliness, and thus to as- 
similate men’s character and conduct on earth to the life of 
heaven.* 

In a note subjoined to his Essay on Election (p. 97), Dr 
Whately makes an ingenious attempt to get some countenance 
to his notion, that the Calvinistic doctrine of election has no 
practical effect or bearing, from the 17th Article of the Church 
of England, while, at the same time, he tries to undermine the 
testimony in favour of Calvinism which has been derived from 
that article ; and it may tend to throw further light upon the 
subject we have been considering, if we briefly examine his 
statements upon this point. He begins with quoting from one 
of his previous works, some observations upon the principles 
which have often regulated the composition, and should there- 
fore regulate the interpretation, of public ecclesiastical docu- 
ments or symbolical books. He dwells especially upon the 
idea, that these documents have been often the results of a 
compromise, among men who differed somewhat from each 
other in their opinions, and illustrates the bearing of this con- 
sideration upon the right mode of explaining and applyin 
them. His general views upon this subject are very peal 
and judicious, and may be most usefully applied in the ex- 
planation of many important ecclesiastical documents, but we 
think he utterly fails in the attempt he makes to apply them 
to thel7th Article of his own church. We quote the whole of 
his statement upon this point, and we request our readers to 
give it their special attention :— 

“ Our 17th Article is a striking exemplification of what has been 
said, for it contains modifications and limitations in one part of 
what is laid down in another, such as go near to neutralise the 
one by the other. 

“Tt begins by stating the doctrine of predestination in a form 
which certainly may be, and we know often has been, understood 
in the Calvinistic sense; and then it proceeds to point out the 
danger of dwelling on that doctrine, if so understood, before curious 
and carnal persons; of whom one may presume there will usually 
be some in any congregation or mixed company; so that such a 





* For a masterly and exhaustive discussion of this subject see Dr Owen's 
great work on the Holy Spirit, B. v., c. ii.: “ Eternal Election, a cause of and 
motive unto holiness.” 
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doctrine is seldom if ever to be publicly set forth. Next, it cau- 
tions us against taking the divine promises otherwise than as they 
are generally (generaliter) set forth in Scripture ;’ that is, as made to 
classes of men,—those of such and such a description, and not to 
individuals. We are not, in short, to pronounce this or that man 
one of the elect (in the Calvinistic sense), except so far as we may 
judge from the kind of character he manifests. And lastly, we are 
warned, in our own conduct, not to vindicate any act as comform- 
able to God’s will, on the ground that whatever takes place must 
have been decreed by him, but are to consider conformity to his will 
as consisting in obedience to his injunctions. 

“Tf, then, some may say, this doctrine is (1) not to be publicly 
set forth, nor (2) applied in our judgment of any individual, nor (3) 
applied in our own conduct, why need it have been at all men- 
tioned ? 

“As for the comfort enjoyed from the ‘ godly consideration’ of 
it by those who ‘feel within themselves the working of God’s Holy 
Spirit, &c., it would be most unreasonable to suppose that this 
cannot be equally enjoyed by those who do not hold predestinarian 
views, but who not the less fully trust in and love their Redeemer, 
and ‘keep his saying.’ 

“ But the article is manifestly the result of a compromise between 
conflicting views ; one party insisting on the insertion of certain 
statements, which the other consented to admit, only on condition 
of the insertion of certain limitations and cautions, to guard against 
the dangers that might attend the reception of the doctrine in a 
sense of which the former passage is capable.” 


The views set forth in this passage may be considered in 
two different aspects. Ist, in their bearing generally upon 
the Calvinism of the Article; and 2d, in their bearing upon 
Whately’s special allegation, that the Calvinistic doctrine does 
not admit of a any practical application. 

On the first of these topics, Whately seems to intend to in- 
sinuate, that the 17th article as it stands, was the result of a 
compromise between men holding different and opposite views 
on the subjects controverted between Calvinists and Arminians, 
some statements being put in to please or satisfy the one party, 
and some to please or satisfy the other. It is on the ground 
of some notion of this sort, that many have contended, that the 
theology of the Church of England is neither Calvinism nor 
Arminianism, while others have embodied the same general 
idea in a somewhat different form, by maintaining that it is 
both the one and the other. But there is nothing whatever to 
support the idea of any such compromise, either in the actual 
statements of the article itself, or in the historical facts as to 
the theological sentiments of its authors, and the circumstances 
in which it was composed. It must now be regarded as a con- 
clusively established historical fact, a fact about which there is 
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scarcely room for an honest difference of opinion, that the 
framers of the English articles were Calvinists, and of course 
intended to teach Calvinism, or at least could not have in- 
tended to teach anything at all inconsistent with it. And there 
is certainly nothing in the article itself to contradict or dis- 
countenance this conclusion, to which the whole history of the 
matter so plainly points. There is not one statement contained 
in the article, to which any reasonable and intelligent Calvinist 
ever has objected, or ever could have thought of objecting. 
How honest and intelligent men who are not Calvinists, can 
satisfy or pacify their consciences in subscribing it, is a mystery 
which we never have been able to solve. But with this we 
are not at present concerned.- It is certain, that there is nothin 

in the 17th article, not a thought or idea, but what is foun 

in other Confessions undeniably Calvinistic, and in the writings 
of Calvin himself, and of all the ablest and most eminent Cal- 
vinistic divines. The framers of the English articles were no 
doubt moderate Calvinists, who were not disposed to give 
countenance to the more extreme and minute expositions of the 
subject in which some Calvinists have indulged, and who were 
anxious to guard against the practical abuses into which some 
unintelligent and injudicious persons have fallen in the applica- 
tion of the doctrine, and to which we admit the doctrine is obvi- 
ously liable in the hands of such persons. But there is really not 
a shadow of ground for Whately’s assertion, that “the article is 
manifestly the result of a compromise between conflicting 
views ;” and the conclusive proof of this is, that there is nothing 
in it which would not naturally and at once suggest itself as a 
matter of course to any intelligent Calvinist, who wished to give 
a temperate and careful statement of his opinions. His state- 
ments about “ modifications and limitations,” “ limitations and 
cautions,” which one party insisted upon in order to neutralize 
something else, and about this party consenting to admit the 
leading and general position, which it is admitted has a very 
Calvinistic aspect, “ only on the condition of the insertion” of 
these limitations and cautions to modify it, are a pure fiction, 
utterly unsuppported by anything either in the history of 
the article or in the article itself. No man could have made 
such statements, who was intelligently acquainted with the 
writings of Calvinistic divines, which make it manifest, that such 
cautions and limitations constitute a natural and familiar com- 
monplace in the exposition of their system of theology. Not 
only are the limitations and cautions in the article perfectly 
consistent with Calvinism, but some of them are of such a 
nature as could only have been a and required by a 
previous statement of Calvinistic doctrine, and thus afford a 
positive proof, that its leading general statement is, and was 
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intended to be, a declaration of the fundamental principle of 
Calvinism. 

It is but fair, however, to remark, that Dr Whately has not 
here stated, precisely and explicitly, what were the “ conflicting 
views” which he considers to have been compromised in the 
article by modifying and neutralizing limitations, and, that 
thus it may be open to him to allege in his own defence, that 
he did not mean to deny the Calvinism of the article, or to 
assert that there is any thing in it opposed to the views gene- 
rally held by Calvinistic divines ; and that the “conflicting 
views,” which he says were compromised, referred only to minor 
points, in which Calvinists might differ among themselves. If 
this should be pleaded in his defence, then we have to say, 
that he ought to have made his meaning and object more 
clear and definite than he has done, and that the natural 
and obvious bearing of his statements, viewed in connection 
with the common mode of discussing this topic among a 
class of Episcopalian divines, decidedly favours the idea, that, 
by “conflicting views,” he just meant the opposite opinions of 
Calvinists and Arminians. If his statement about “conflicting 
views” referred to points of inferior importance, in which Cal- 
vinists might differ from each other, it is at once trifling and 
irrelevant ; and if it referred to the differences between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians, it is conclusively disproved, at once by 
all that is known concerning the history and the authors of the 
article, and by the fact that there is nothing in it but what is 
maintained explicitly and unhesitatingly by the great body of 
Calvinistic theologians. 

But we have to do at present, chiefly, with the attempt 
made by Whately to get, from the 17th article, Wy or 
his allegation, that the Calvinistic doctrine of election does not 
admit of any practical application. The article consists of 
three divisions. The first, and most important, is a general 
statement of the doctrine, which Whately says, “ may be, and 
we know often has been, understood in the Calvinistic sense,” 
and which all Calvinists regard as a clear and accurate descrip- 
tion of the whole process by which sinners are saved, in full 
accordance with the distinctive features of their system of theo- 
logy. The second division sets forth the practical application 
of this Calvinistic doctrine under two heads,—the first declar- 
ing the “sweet and pleasant” use that may be made of it by 
“godly persons,” “as well because it doth greatly establish and 
confirm their faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God ;” and the second, warning against an abuse to which it 
may be perverted by “curious and carnal persons ——— 
the Latin destituti) the spirit of Christ,” who, if they “have 
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continually before their eyes the sentence of God’s predestina- 
tion,” may be led thereby into despair and profligacy. The 
third and last division consists of two positions, which do not, 
indeed, quite so clearly and certainly suggest or imply the Calvin- 
istic doctrine, as do the use and abuse under the second divi- 
sion, but which are at least perfectly consistent with it. They 
may, indeed, be called “limitations and cautions,” since, in 
exact accordance with the principles we have already explained, 
they limit the sphere of the practical application of the doc- 
trine, and caution against applying it to matters on which it 
has no proper or legitimate bearing. These two limitations or 
cautions are,—first, “we must receive God’s promises in such 
wise as they be generally set forth to us in Scripture ;” and, 
second, “in our doings, that will of God is to be followed which 
we have expressly declared to us in the word of God.” 

It will be observed that Whately, in the quotation we have 
given from him, postpones the consideration of the first head 
under the second division, about the use or application that is, 
and should be, made of this doctrine by godly persons, proceeds 
at once to the abuse of the doctrine condemned in the second 
head of the second division, and to the two limitations or cau- 
tions set forth in the third, and, having endeavoured to extort 
from these three topics some support for his main allegation, he 
then returns to the explicit declaration of the article about the 
right use or practical application of the doctrine, and tries to 
dispose of it. The whole process is very curious, as a specimen 
of careful and elaborate sophistry, though it is certainly not 

a, 

e way in which he turns to account the statement in the 
article, about the abuse that may be made of the doctrine by 
carnal and ungodly persons, is this: Upon the assumption that 
there will usually be some such persons in any congregation, he 
bases the inference that “such a doctrine is seldom, if ever, to 
be publicly set forth ;” and, from the application which he 
afterwards makes of this inference, in his summing up of the 
can, it is plain that he wishes it to be received as sug- 
gested by, or involved in, the statement contained in the arti- 
cle itself as if it were intended to be taught there, at least, by 
implication. Now, it is surely manifest that there is nothing 
in the article which affords any appearance of ground for this 
inference. The liability of a doctrine to be abused by a cer- 
tain class of persons, is certainly not a sufficient reason why it 
should be “seldom, if ever, publicly set forth ;” but only a 
reason why, when it is set forth, the right use and application 
of it should be carefully pointed out, and the abuse or perver- 
sion of it carefully guarded against. To ascribe to the com- 
pilers of this article, a notion of so peculiar a kind as that a 
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doctrine, which they had set forth as a great scriptural truth, 
should seldom, if ever, be publicly taught, when they had not 
said this, or anything like it, and to do this upon a ground so 
palpably inadequate, is a kind of procedure which is wholly 
unwarrantable. 

He then proceeds to the two limitations or cautions, set 
forth in the third and last division of the article, and to the 
account which, in the first instance, he gives of their import 
and bearing, we have nothing to object. It is true, as he 
alleges, that the first of them implies that “we are not to pro- 
nounce this or that man one of the elect (in the Calvinistic 
sense), except so far as we may judge from the kind of charac- 
ter he manifests,” and that the second implies, that we are, “in 
our own conduct, not to vindicate any act as conformable to 
God’s will, on the ground that whatever takes place must have 
been decreed by him, but to consider conformity to his will as 
consisting in obedience to his injunctions.” These positions 
are true in themselves, they are plainly implied in the conclud- 
ing division of the article, and they certainly limit, materially, 
the sphere of the practical application of the doctrine ; but we 
think it manifest, from the explanations which have alread 
been submitted, that they are altogether irrelevant to Whately’s 
leading allegation, that the doctrine admits of no practical appli- 
cation whatever. 

He then goes on to give the summing up of the preceding 
argument in this way: “If, then, some may say” (he evi- 
dently wishes it to be believed that men may say all this 
truly and justly), “this doctrine is (1) not to be publicly set 
forth, nor (2) applied in our judgment of any individual, 
nor (3) applied in our own conduct, why need it have been 
at all mentioned?” The conclusion here, indefinitely and 
modestly indicated in the shape of a question, is evidently 
intended as equivalent to an assertion of his favourite position, 
that the Calvinistic doctrine of election, even if admitted to be 
true, is a mere barren speculation, destitute of all practical in- 
fluence. The question in which his conclusion is embodied, is 
virtually addressed to the compilers of the articles, and it plainly 
involves a serious charge against them, for teaching this doc- 
trine, when, in Whately’s estimation, there was no need to 
mention it. Their answer to this charge would undoubtedly 
have been, that there was need to mention it, lst, because, it 
was a portion of God’s revealed truth, and 2d, because it had 
an important practical use or application in the case of godly 
persons, as they had fully set forth in the first head of the 
second division of the article. But let us advert to the three 
_ in which he has summed up his argument, and which 

e represents as all sanctioned by the statements of the article, 
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on which he had been commenting. The first is that “this 
doctrine is not to be publicly set forth.” This he had pre- 
viously put in the modified form, that “it is seldom if ever to 
be publicly set forth ;” but now when he is summing up his 
argument, and endeavouing to found upon this consideration 
a presumption (for he could scarcely regard it as a proof), in 
support of his conclusion, he drops the qualification, and 
makes the assertion absolute, “the doctrine is not to be pub- 
licly set forth.” We have already shewn, that there is no 
~— for this assertion in any thing contained in the article. 

he statement that the doctrine is liable to be abused by a 
certain class of persons, affords no ground whatever for the in- 
ference which Whately deduces from it, even in its qualified 
form. It furnishes good ground, indeed, for the declaration of 
the Westminster Confession, that “the doctrine of this high 
mystery of predestination is to be handled with special pru- 
dence and care,” but for nothing more ; and with this, we have 
no doubt, the compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles would have 
been perfectly satisfied, as embodying all that they meant to 
teach upon this point. 

The second and third points, viz., that this doctrine is not 
to be applied, or does not admit of any practical application, 
either in our judgment of any individual, or in the regulation 
of our own conduct, are intended as a compendious statement 
of the two limitations or cautions in the concluding section 
of the article. These two points he had previously explained 
more fully and definitely, and, as we have admitted, correctly. 
But we do not admit, that there is the same fairness and cor- 
rectness in the more indefinite and compendious statement 
of them, which he now gives in his summing up. Our objec- 
tion to his argument founded upon these two points was, that 
they merely limited the sphere of the practical application 
of the doctrine of election, but did not prove his allegation, 
that it had no practical application whatever. He seems to 
have had a sort of indistinct apprehension of this radical defect 
in his argument, and in his summing up he tries to conceal it, 
by — these two points in the most indefinite and com- 
prehensive form, so as to give them the appearance of covering 
the whole ground, and thus leaving no room whatever for the 
practical application of the doctrine. To say absolutely, and 
without any qualification or explanation, that the doctrine is 
not to be applied in our judgment of any individual or in our 
own conduct, is to assert rather more than we can admit to 
be true in itself, or sanctioned by the statements of the article, 
and rather more than is implied in the more full and formal 
exposition of these statements, which he himself had previously 
given. On these grounds, we cannot but regard Whately’s 
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summing up of his argument upon this subject, as exhibiting 
more of the sophist than of the logician. 

After having done what he could to find some materials in 
the article to give positive countenance to his allegation, he 
comes at last to consider what is there set forth about the use 
and application of the doctrine. This, both from its position in 
the article, and its more direct and immediate bearing upon 
the point in dispute, ought, in fairness, to have been considered 
first. But Whately evidently thought it expedient, to accumu- 
late something like evidence in support of his ition, before 
he ventured to face the statement which so explicitly and con- 
clusively disproves it. The way in which he attempts to dis- 
pose of this statement is this, “as for the comfort enjoyed from 
the ‘godly consideration’ of it by those who ‘ feel within them- 
selves the workings of God’s Holy Spirit,’ &c., it would be most 
unreasonable to suppose that this cannot be equally enjoyed 
by those who do not hold predestinarian views, but who not 
the less fully trust in and love their Redeemer, and keep his 
saying.” Now, upon this, we have to remark, Ist, that the 
article does most expressly ascribe a specific use, a definite prac- 
tical application, to the godly consideration of this doctrine by 
truly religious persons ; and, 2d, that there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in ascribing to it this use and application. The article 
expressly asserts, that “the godly cunalbenshinns of predestina- 
tion and our election in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant, and 
unspeakable comfort to godly persons ;’ and the ascription of 
this result to the “consideration” of this doctrine, is of itself a 
flat and explicit contradiction to Whately’s position, which no 
sophistry or shuffling, and no accumulation of probabilities or 
presumptions, can evade or dispose of. The article further 
specifies the process, by which the consideration of this doctrine 
produces this result of “unspeakable comfort to godly persons,” 
viz., “ as well because it doth greatly establish and confirm their 
faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, as be- 
cause it doth fervently kindle their love to God.” To allege 
that the article, in ascribing to this doctrine the production of 
unspeakable comfort, by confirming men’s faith of their eternal 
salvation, and increasing their love to God, did not intend to 
state any thing peculiar to this doctrine, but merely described 
what might be derived equally or as fully from the considera- 
tion of other doctrines, is plainly to charge the article with 
containing downright nonsense or unmeaning verbiage. And 
here we may remark by the way, that the manifest and exact 
accordance between the view given in the 17th Article of the 
Church of England, concerning the right use and application of 
the doctrine of “ predestination and our election in Christ,” with 
the representation given of the same subject in the Westmin- 
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ster Confession, which we have already explained and illustrated, 
furnishes a proof of the identity of the system of doctrine 
taught in these two symbols. 

As tothe alleged unreasonableness of ascribing any such use or 
application specifically to the Calvinistic doctrine of election, 
we have, we think, sufficiently refuted this in our general ob- 
servations upon this subject. And, indeed, it is surely self- 
evident, that this doctrine, when intelligently and rationally 
om by persons who have good grounds for believing that 
they have been elected to eternal life, must produce practical 
results upon their views and feelings, results operating bene- 
ficially upon their character and conduct, which cannot be 
derived equally, if at all, from any other source. We admit, 
indeed, that the practical results derived from the application 
of this doctrine are confined within a narrow sphere, and do 
not bear directly upon the enjoyment of the great essential 
blessings of the gospel, or upon the production of the funda- 
mental elements of Christian character. They do not bear 
directly upon justification and regeneration, the essential bless- 
ings on which universally, and in every instance, the salvation 
of sinners depends. They are connected more immediately 
with what may be called the secondary, or subordinate bless- 
ings of the gospel, “ assurance of God’s love, peace of conscience 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” But these form no unimportant 


part of the po) apace They materially affect not only 
godl 


the “ comfort o y persons,” but their growth in grace, and 
they operate powerfully in aiding their increase in holiness, 
and in securing their perseverance therein unto the end. 
Every sinner who has been justified and regenerated shall 
assuredly be saved. And we have no doubt, that many men 
have been made meet for heaven, and admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of it, who never, so long as they continued upon earth, 
understood or believed the Calvinistic doctrine of election. 
The specific practical personal application of the doctrine, 
by men individually in their own case, requires, indeed, as its 
necessary antecedents and conditions, not only that they have, 
in fact, been enabled to repent and believe in Christ, that they 
have entered upon the way which leadeth to heaven, by em- 
bracing Christ as he is freely offered to them in the gospel, 
but also, that they are assured, upon good and sufficient 
grounds, that this is their present condition. And we willingly 
concede, that not a few have been, by God’s grace, brought into 
this condition, and at last admitted into the kingdom of glory, 
who never attained to a distinct “certainty of their effectual 
vocation,” and, therefore, could not be rationally “assured of 
their eternal election ;” and who, of course, could make no direct 
personal application of the doctrine of election to their own 
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case, or derive from it the special spiritual benefit which it is 
fitted to impart. But we are persuaded, that all these persons 
lived somewhat beneath their a failed, to some extent, 
in walking worthily of their high and holy calling, and came 
short, more or less, in fully adorning their Christian profession, 
by their ignorance or unbelief of the information which God 
has given us in his word, concerning his sovereign purpose of 
mercy in Christ Jesus, in regard to all who are saved, an abso- 
lute and unchangeable purpose formed from eternity, and 
executed in time, by bestowing upon them all those things 
which accompany salvation, and prepare for the enjoyment of 
heaven. 

We shall conclude with a few additional remarks suggested 
by the last section of the 17th of the Thirty-nine Articles, It 
is expressed in these words :—“ Furthermore, we must receive 
God’s promises in such wise as they be generally set forth to us 
in holy Scripture ; and, in our doings, that will of God is to be 
followed which we have expressly declared unto us in the word 
of God.” We have already said enough to shew, that these two 
statements, while they certainly limit or restrict the legitimate 
sphere of the personal practical application of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, and caution against the abuses which have 
been made of it, contain nothing whatever, in the least, incon- 
sistent with Calvinism, nothing but what is to be found in the 
writings of all Calvinistic divines. It is, indeed, a curious cir- 
cumstance, and it has been often referred to, in opposition to 
the attempts which have been made to deduce, from this por- 
tion of the article, an argument against the Calvinism of its 
leading position, that the second and most important part of 
this statement, which virtually includes or comprehends the 
first, is expressed in the very words of Calvin (Inst. 1 i. c. 17, 
s. 5), while the first part of it is to be found, in its whole sub- 
stance and spirit, in many parts of his writings. We concede 
to the Arminians, that the word generally, here, is not to be 
taken in the sense of usually or ordinarily, but is intended 
to indicate the character of the promises, as set forth in Scrip- 
ture in a general, indefinite, unlimited, unrestricted way. 
There is nothing in this, however, which renders any service to 
their cause. The word promises is to be taken here, as it was 
used by the Reformers in general, in a wider sense than that 
in which it is commonly employed in more modern times. 
The Reformers generally used this word as comprehending all 
the offers and invitations of the gospel addressed to men in 
general, to sinners as such, freely offering to them all the 
blessings of salvation, and inviting them to come to God 
through Christ, that they may receive and enjoy these bless- 
ings. In modern times, the word promises is commonly taken 
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in a more restricted sense, as descriptive of those scriptural 
statements which are addressed specially to believers, to those 
who have already been united to Christ by faith, and which 
assume that this is their present position. But the word, as 
used in the article, plainly comprehends, and, indeed, has 
ial reference to, what we now commonly call the offers and 
invitations of the gospel, or those scriptural statements which 
tell the human race of the provision which God has made for 
saving them, and on this ground call upon them to turn from 
sin unto God, to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and to lay 
hold of the hope set before them. Now, the substance of what 
is taught in the article is this, that these offers and invitations 
are set forth to us in Scripture in a general or universal form, 
no restriction being made, no exception being put forth, no 
revious qualification being required as a condition of accept- 
ing them, and that we must deal with, or apply them, in this 
their general or unrestricted character, without bringing in, a¢ 
this stage, either the general doctrine of predestination, or its 
possible, but wholly unknown, bearing upon individuals, in order 
to modify or limit the general scriptural representations, or 
the manner in which they ought to be dealt with. Here, nei- 
ther the general doctrine of predestination, nor its imagined 
bearing upon individuals, has any proper place, or can exert 
any legitimate practical influence. The offers and invitations 
must be set forth as they stand, in all their unrestricted gene- 
rality, and should be dealt with unhesitatingly, according to 
their natural and obvious meaning and import. This is all 
that is involved in the first part of the statement we are con- 
sidering ; and, to all this, Calvinists have no hesitation in 
assenting. They set forth the general offers and invitations of 
the gospel addressed to mankind at large, in order to lead 
them to turn from darkness to light, they do all this as freely 
and fully, as cordially and earnestly, as any other class of theo- 
logians, and they think they can shew, that it cannot be proved 
that there is anything in all this inconsistent with the pecu- 
liar doctrines they hold. 

We have said that the second part of this statement about 
the “will of God” virtually includes the first part about the 
“promises.” And the reason is this, that the promises, that is, 
the offers and invitations of the gospel, virtually comprehend 
or involve commands or injunctions, and of course impose duties 
and obligations. The offers and invitations of the gospel are 
intended to lead men to repent and believe, by setting before 
them motives and encouragements to persuade them to do 
so. But they, at the same time, include or imply a command, 
that those to whom they are addressed, should receive them 
and deal with them, according to their true nature and im- 
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rt. God has made this their imperative duty, by explicit 
injunctions contained in his word—‘“ To escape the wrath and 
eurse of God due to us for sin, God requireth of us faith in 
Jesus Christ, repentance unto life, with the diligent use of all 
the outward and ordinary means whereby Christ communi- 
cateth to us the benefits of redemption.” It is true, indeed, 
that the right mode of representing and applying the offers 
and invitations of the gospel, is of such transcendent import- 
ance, from its direct and immediate bearing on the only pro- 
cess by which sinners individually are saved, that it was proper 
to state it distinctly by itself, and to give it the fullest promi- 
nence. But it is not the less true, that the substance of what 
ought to be said upon this topic, is virtually comprehended in 
the wider statement, which the compilers of the articles ex- 
pressed in the words of Calvin, viz., “that, in our doings, that 
will of God is to be followed which we have expressly ) atone 
to us in the word of God.” The general import of this position 
is, that our whole conduct is to be regulated, in all matters 
bearing upon our relation to God and our eternal welfare, by 
the laws, injunctions, or commands, which are imposed upon 
us in Scripture, and not by any thing which we may or can 
know as to God’s purposes or intentions with respect either to 
ourselves or others, or with respect to any events or results 
that may be anticipated. This 1s manifestly a sound principle, 
and no intelligent Calvinist has ever refused or hesitated to 
assent to it and to act upon it. There have, indeed, been great 
disputes between the Calvinists and the Arminians in regard 
to the will of God, voluntas Dei, and the right exposition of 
this subject may be said to enter vitally and fundamentally 
into the controversy between them. But the disputes do not 
turn upon the point with which we have at present to do. 
Calvinists agree with Arminians in holding, that the exclusive 
rule of our duty, of what we are bound to do, is that will of 
God which is plainly set forth in his word in the form of in- 
junctions or commands. The language employed in the arti- 
cle, “that will of God,” naturally suggests the idea, that there 
is another will of God besides what is here described, or an- 
other sense in which the expression may be employed, and it 
is about this other will that a great deal of controversy has 
been carried on. We cannot now enter on the consideration 
of this topic, though it is very important in itself, and though 
there are indications that it 1s very ill understood by some m 
the present day who call themselves Calvinists. We have 
room now only for a few words, mot upon the subject itself, but 
merely upon some of the terms commonly used in the discus- 
sion of it. 


“That will of God which we have expressly declared to us 
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in his word,” and which is universally admitted to be the ex- 
clusive rule of our duty, is called by Calvinistic divines by a 
variety of designations. They call it voluntas precepti, volun- 
tas revelata, voluntas signi, voluntas evagsoriag. These are just 
four different designations for one and the same thing, pre- 
senting it in somewhat different aspects, but all of them equally 
intended to indicate that will of God which is set forth in his 
word by injunctions and commands, and constitutes the sole 
rule of our duty. But Calvinists have always contended that 
there is another will of God, indicated by events or results as 
they take place. They hold that all events are foreordained 
by God, and that, of course, all events, when they take place, 
indicate what God had resolved to bring about, or, at least, to 
permit, and may thus be regarded as being, in some sense, 
manifestations of his will. This will of God, by which he regu- 
lates events or results, is quite distinct from that will by which 
he imposes duties and obligations; and yet it must be admitted 
to be a reality, to have an existence and an efficacy, unless 
He is to be shut out, not only from foreseeing and foreordain- 
ing, but from determining and regulating, the whole course of 
events which constitute the history of the world. This will of 
God also Calvinists usually designate by four different names, 
corresponding, but contrasted, with the four applied to the 
divine will in the former sense. They call it voluntas decreti, 
voluntas arcana, voluntas beneplaciti, voluntas tvdoxsas. These, 
too, are just four different designations of one and the same 
thing, viz., that will of God by which he determines events or 
results. And about the divine will in this sense, there has 
been a good deal of discussion, an acquaintance with which is 
indispensably necessary to an intelligent knowledge of this 
great controversy. 

Arminians usually deny that events or results, simply as 
such, are to be regarded as furnishing a manifestation of the 
divine will; and appeal, in support of this view, to the con- 
ditional form in which predictions and promises about future 
events are frequently put in Scripture, the conditions attached 
proving, as they allege, that God had formed no absolute pur- 
pose to bring about a certain result, and thus shewing that the 
actual result, when it does occur, is not necessarily to be re- 
garded as being, in any sense, an indication of the » Mar will. 
The fundamental principle of Calvinism is, that God hath un- 
changeably foreordained whatsoever cometh to pass; and, if 
this principle be true, then there can be no strict and proper 
conditionality attaching to any events or results, as if their 
actual occurrence were really suspended upon causes or in- 
fluences which God had not resolved to regulate and control. 
Calvinists, accordingly, deny that there is any true and proper 
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conditionality in the divine predictions and promises, the con- 
ditional or hypothetical form in which they are often set forth 
in Scripture, being intended merely to indicate a fixed con- 
nection established in God’s purpose between means and end, 
and being designed, by indicating this connection, to exert a 
moral influence upon the minds of men, and thereby to contri- 
bute to bring about the result contemplated. Arminians 
object vehemently to the distinction which Calvinists make 
between the preceptive and revealed or declared will of God, and 
what they commonly call his decretive and secret will—the will 
of his good pleasure—as if this were to ascribe to God two opposite 
and contradictory wills. But there is really no opposition or 
contradiction between them. His preceptive will, which is 
revealed or declared, stands out, as all admit, on the face of 
Scripture, in the injunctions or commands which constitute the 
only rule of our duty. But his decretive will, volwntas decreti, 
or beneplaciti, must also be admitted as a reality, unless he 
is to be excluded from the determination and control of events. 
And when Calvinists call this will of decree or of good pleasure 
—by which he determines actual events or results, his secret 
will, as distinguished from his revealed or declared will by 
which he determines duties and imposes obligations—they just 
mean, that it is in every instance, except where God has issued a 
prediction or a — utterly unknown to us, until the event 
takes place, and by its occurrence reveals or declares to us what 
God had resolved to do, or, at least, to permit. And there is 
surely nothing in all this but the statement of an undeniable mat- 
ter of fact. Unless it be denied that the divine will has a deter- 
mining influence in bringing about events or results, we must in- 
troduce some distinctions into the exposition of this matter, and 
there is no difficulty in shewing, that the Calvinistic distinction 
between the preceptive or revealed, and the decretive or secret 
will of God, is much more accordant with Scripture, and liable 
to much less serious objections, than the distinction which Ar- 
minians set up in opposition to it, between an antecedent or 
conditional, and a consequent or absolute, will, made absolute, 
of course, only by the fultilment of the conditions. 

It has been stated of late, that the older Calvinistic writers 
maintained the conditional character of the prophetic announce- 
ments, in opposition to those who asserted their absolute and un- 
changeable fixedness, and that by the distinction which they 
were accustomed to make between the secret and the revealed 
will of God, they meant a distinction between his real intention 
or decree, which is fixed and immutable, and his declared pur- 
pose, which may vary from time to time with the changeful 
conditions of man. We have never met with these views 
among the older Calvinistic writers, and we venture to as- 
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sert, that such statements as these indicate very great ignor- 
ance and misconception, as to the grounds usually taken by 
Calvinistic divines in expounding and defending the funda- 
mental principles of their system of theology. But we cannot 
at present discuss this subject, though it is naturally suggested 
by the statement on which we have been commenting. We 
think we have said enough to shew, that the concluding por- 
tion of the 17th article, not only contains nothing which has any 
appearance of inconsistency with Calvinism, but even fur- 
nishes a presumption, that it was indeed the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination, and no other, which the leading portion 
of the article was intended to set forth. 

We have had repeated occasion, in dealing with such ques- 
tions as these, to advert to the important and useful influence 
of controversial discussions, as exhibited in the history of the 
church, in throwing light upon the true meaning of Scripture, and 
the real import and evidence of the doctrines which are taught 
there. We have endeavoured to enforce the obligation, incum- 
bent upon all men, to improve past controversies, for the pur- 
pose of aiding them in forming the most accurate, — and 
definite conceptions upon every subject which the Bible brings 
under our notice; and we have referred to the great Calvinistic 
systematic divines of the 17th century, as the best specimens 
of the improvement that may and should be made of the fruits 
and results of polemical discussion, in bringing out a correct 
and exact exposition of all the doctrines taught in Scripture, 
in their mutual bearings and relations. But every thing is 
liable to abuse and perversion. There are everywhere dangers, 
both on the right hand and the left, to which men are exposed, 
from the weakness and imperfection of their faculties, and the 
corrupting influences from without and from within, that often 
tell upon the formation of their opinions and impressions of 
things, tending to produce defect or excess, and frequently, 
even when there may not be much of positive error, leading to 
onesidedness of conception, in the direction either of narrow- 
ness or exaggeration. Though a man may be well versant in 
some departments of theological literature, we can scarcely re- 
gard him as entitled to the character of theologian, unless he 
be familiar with the works of the great systematic divines of 
the 17th century, both Calvinistic and Arminian. But an 
addiction to the study of systematic theology, and to the perusal 
of systems, has, unless it be carefully regulated, its obvious 
and serious dangers, which ought to be diligently and assiduously 
— against. No one class of men are to be implicitly 
ollowed, as if they were in all respects models for our imita- 
tion, with reference to all the objects which we are called upon 
to aim at. No uninspired men, or body of men, have ever in 
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the formation and expression of their opinions, risen altogether, 
and in every respect, above the influences of their position and 
circumstances. 

Controversial discussions have a strong and invariable ten- 
dency to lead those who have been engaged in them, to form 
an exaggerated impression of the magnitude of the topics, about 
which they have exercised their faculties, and spent their time 
and strength, and for which they may have contended unto 
victory. And it is usually not until another generation has 
arisen, that men are enabled to gather ° fully the fruits of 
the contest, and to apply its results to the formation of a sound 
and judicious estimate, not only of the truth, but of the import- 
ances of the questions involved in it, and of the best and most 
effective way of defending the truth and exposing the error. 
No intelligent and judicious Calvinist will probably dispute, 
that the great controversy, which Arminius raised in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, a the effect of bringing 
the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism into a position of somc- 
thing like undue prominence, a greater prominence than they 
have in the Bible, or than they ought to have, ordinarily and 
permanently, in the thoughts of men, and in the usual course of 
pulpit instruction. We have no doubt that the fair result of 
that great controversy was, to establish conclusively the scriptural 
truth of all the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. Butit does not 
follow from this, that the Calvinists, who so decidedly tri- 
umphed over their opponents on the field of argument, entirely 
escaped the ordinary influence of controversy, and succeeded 
in retaining as sound an estimate of the comparative import- 
ance, as of the actual truth, of the doctrines for which they had 
been led to contend. There can be no reasonable doubt, that 
the peculiarities of Calvinism were raised for a time to a posi- 
tion of undue prominence, and that there are plain indications 
of this in some of the features of the theological literature of 
the 17th century. We cannot now dwell upon this point, but 
we may refer, as an illustration of what we mean, to the 
marked difference, as to the prominence given to the peculiar 
doctrines of Calvinism, between the Institutions of Calvin him- 
self and the theological systems of the great Calvinistic divines 
to whom we have referred. We have the highest sense of the 
value, for many important purposes, of these theological systems. 
But we cannot doubt, that Calvin’s Institutions is fitted to 
leave upon the mind a juster and sounder impression, of the 
place which the doctrines of Calvinism hold in the Bible, and 
ought to hold permanently in the usual course of pulpit in- 
struction, or in the ordinary preaching of the gospel 

We have made these observations, not certainly because we 
have an impression that there is a tendency among us generally, 
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or in any influential quarters, to give undue prominence to the 
peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, but because it has been alleged 
of late, that professed Calvinists do not now give so much 
prominence to their peculiar doctrines as was commonly as- 
signed to them in former times, and that this affords evidence 
that Calvinism has been greatly modified, if not practically 
abandoned. Our object is just to indicate, how the fact 
founded on, in so far as it is a reality, may be accounted for, in 
perfect consistency with what we believe to be true, viz., 
that professed Calvinists are still thoroughly persuaded of 
the scriptural truth of the peculiarities of Calvinism, and are 
el to maintain and apply them, according to their true 
nature and importance, in their due proportions, and in their 
right relations to the whole scheme of divine truth. - 

We wish to remind our readers, in conclusion, that we have 
not professed or attempted, either in this or in former articles, 
to discuss the general subject of predestination, or to deal with 
its most important and fundamental departments. A full in- 
vestigation of the whole subject would naturally divide itself 
into four branches, viz.: Ist, The settlement of the true status 
queestionis, the real points in dispute between the contending 
parties ; 2d, The examination of the scriptural evidence, direct 
and indirect, explicit and inferential, in favour of Calvinism, 
and in opposition to Arminianism; 3d, The objections com- 
monly adduced by Arminians against our real and admitted 
doctrines; and 4th, The practical application of Calvinism. 
With the second of these branches of the subject, which is the 
most important and fundamental, we have not attempted to 
deal at all; and to the third we have referred only in a very 
brief and incidental way, without professing to discuss it. Our 
observations, on this and on former occasions, have been almost 
wholly restricted to the first and fourth of these divisions, in- 
cluding a consideration of the objections commonly adduced 
against Calvinism, which are based upon misconceptions and 
misrepresentations, of the true meaning and import, and of the 
practical application, of its doctrines. 
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Art. VI.—Recent Geological Speculations regarding the 
Antiquity of Man.* 


Bag gs Transactions of the Royal Society of London 

for the Year 1855. Vol. CXLV. The communication en- 
titled, “An Account of some Recent Researches near Cairo, 
undertaken with the view of throwing light upon the Geo- 
logical History of the Alluvial Land of Barpt Instituted 
by LeonarRD Horner, Esq., F.R.SS.L.&E, F.GS.” Pages 
105-138. Part 2 of the same paper in Vol. CXLVIIL, that 
for 1858, pp. 53-92. 


The Quarterly Review. Vol. CV. Published in January and 
April, 1859. Art IV.—*“ Bunsen’s Egypt and the Chrono- 
logy of the Bible.” Pages 418-421. 


Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London. Vols. 
I. to XVL., and the Numbers for 1861. 


Boru Scripture and Geology concur in representing the first ad- 
vent of man into the world to have been an event, comparatively 
speaking, but of yesterday. Till quite recently, the evidence 
from these two independent sources was believed entirely to 
harmonise ; but it has now at length begun to be held by many 
that man has been an inhabitant of the world for a few thou- 
sand years more than any of the computations founded on the 
Mosaic record admit. According to the principles laid down 
in the article in last number, to which this is a sequel, we have 
at the outset to inquire whether the view now expressed is 
held by geologists to be merely hypothetical, or to be half 
proved, or to be a well-established truth. Candour at once 
concedes that it has passed a certain distance beyond the 
merely hypothetical, though an examination of the evidence 
on which it is founded will, we think, shew that the teaching 
of nature on the point is very far from having been fully 
ascertained, and that the new view cannot, therefore, without 
a looseness of reasoning, which science prides itself on avoiding, 
be set down as established truth. To bear out what has now 





* On the difficult subject of the harmony between Scripture and Geology, 
treated in the last number by the contributor of this article, we wish it to be 
fully understood that the Review is not committed to any particular scheme of 
reconciliation. The subject could not have been entrusted, with all its deli- 
cacies, to better hands—doing homage at once to the truths of science and to 
the truths of an infallibly inspired Bible; and although the satisfactory har- 
mony may still be in the remote future, we agree with our contributor in the 
confidence that Scripture and Geology will be found completely to harmonise, 
—Ed. B. & F. E. R. 


VOL, X.—NO. XXXVIII. 3 L 
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been alleged, as much of that evidence as is known to us must 
be submitted to our readers; and as, in presenting it in its 
multifarious variety and detail, order and perspicuity are of 
more importance the graces of style, we shall use the 
freedom of pretty extensively employing numerals to classify 
the several items of evidence. 

I. Mr Leonard Horner devised the following plan for ascer- 
taining the depth of the alluvial soil of Egypt, connecting 
historic with geologic time, and ascertaining when Egypt, 
which he admits to have been one of the earliest settled coun- 
tries on the globe, first became inhabited by man. He would 
investigate to what depth the mud of the Nile had accumu- 
lated around the base of various monuments of which the date 
was well known ; from this he would deduce the average rate 
per century at which the mud was deposited. Next he would 
have shafts sunk at different places, and careful measurement 
made how far beneath the base of the monuments the alluvial 
mud was found; how far, also, traces of man descended, After 
due allowance had been made for any variation in the rate of 
increase, at recent and remote dates, he believed he would 
obtain a near approximation to the age of the Nile deposits, 
as also to the period at which man first took up his residence 
in Egypt. Shafts were accordingly sunk under Mr Horner's 
auspices, and, with the sanction and munificent pecuniary 
aid of the Pasha, by an Armenian called Hekekyan Bey, 
settled in Egypt, but who had been educated and had long 
resided in England. The first site chosen was beside the 
solitary obelisk which marks the site of Heliopolis, the On of 
Scripture ; subsequently more extensive borings were made 
around the statue of Rameses IL, on the site of the old Mem- 
phis ; and, finally, seventy-two pits were opened at intervals 
all the way between the Libyan and the Arabian chains of 
hills. In regard to the second series of borings, those at 
Memphis, Mr Horner sums up the result, so far as relates to 
man, in words of which we must quote the following :-— 


“Tn a large majority of the excavations and borings, the sedi- 
ment was found to contain, at various depths, and frequently at 
the lowest, small fragments of burnt brick and pottery. In the 
lowest part of the boring of the sediment at the colossal statue, in 
the year 1854, at a depth of thirty-nine feet from the surface of 


the ground, consisting throughout of true Nile sediment, the in- 


strument brought up a fragment of pottery, now in my possession. 
1t is about an inch square, and a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
the two surfaces being of a brick-red colour, the interior dark grey. 
The fragment having been found at a depth of thirty-nine feet, if 
there be no fallacy in my reasoning, must be held to be a record of 
the existence of man 13,371 years before a.p. 1854, reckoning by the 
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before-mentioned rate of increase in that locality of three and a 
half inches in a century—11,517 years before the Christian era, 
and 7625 years before the beginning assigned by Lepsius to the reign 
of Menes, the founder of Memphis; of man, moreover, in a state 
of civilisation, so far, at least, as to be able to fashion clay into ves- 
sels, and to know how to harden it by the action of a strong heat.”* 


At first sight, one expects to hear that the annual layers of 
mud in the excavations were counted one by one; for Sir 
Charles Lyell had long ago said of them, “This mud is strati- 
fied, the thin layer thrown down in one season differing slightly 
from that of a previous year, and being separable from it, as 
has been observed in excavations at Cairo and other plaees.”+ 
And the Indian geologist, Lieutenant Newbold, whose accuracy 
of observation was remarkable, counted in a mud cliff on the 
banks of the Nile upwards of nine hundred such annual layers.$ 
But Mr Horner’s agents found the annual layers undistinguish- 
able, so that the uncertain method of computation had to be 
employed. We had ourselves attempted to point out possible 
sources of error in the estimate formed, but this has been done 
so much more ably by the writer in the Quarterly Review, 
that we must present a lengthened quotation from it. After 
shewing that we have not the high scientific authority of Mr 
Horner himself, but cnly the reports of his native agents to 
trust to in regard to the accuracy of the statements regarding 
the depths at which the pottery was found in the various pits, 
the writer points out various possibilities of error on the assump- 
tion of the accuracy of Mr Memes calculation in regard to the 
rate of increase of the soil, and then concludes as follows :— 


“Thus far we have adapted our remarks to Mr Horner’s estimate 
of the mean rate of the increase of the alluvial soil. But this esti- 
mate is founded on a grave mistake ; that is, upon the assumption 
that the upper surface of the platform, on which the colossal statue 
st.0d, was scarcely higher than the general surface of the plain. The 
temple which contained the colossal statue was one of the buildings 
of Memphis; and, according to Mr Horner's assumption, it is a neces- 
sary consequence that both the city and the temple must have been, 
for many days in every year, to the depth of some feet, under the 
surface of the inundation! This is quite incredible; and we may, 
therefore, feel certain that the Nile deposit did not begin to accumu- 
late at the base of the statue till Memphis had fallen into ruins, 
about the fifth century of our era. 

“These considerations, and many others which we might urge, 
tend to shew that Mr Horner’s pottery is no more likely than Mr 
Bunsen’s chronology to compel us to abandon our faith in the old 





* Mr Horner’s paper, p. 75. 
+ Lyell’s Manual of Geology, 4th edition, p. 3. 
+ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. iv. (1848), p. 844. 
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Hebrew records. But one fact, mentioned by Mr Horner himself, 
settles the question. He tells us that fragments of burnt brick and 
of pottery have been found at even greater depths [than thirty-nine 
feet], in localities near the banks of the river; and that in the bor- 
ing at Sigiul, ‘fragments of burnt brick and pottery were found in 
the sediment brought up from between the fortieth and fiftieth foot 
from the surface.’ Now if a coin of Trajan or Diocletian had been 
discovered in these spots, even Mr Horner would have been obliged 
to admit that he had made a fatal mistake in his conclusions; but 
a piece of burnt brick found beneath the soil tells the same tale that 
a Roman coin would tell under the same circumstances. Mr 
Horner and Mr Bunsen have, we believe, never been in Egypt; 
and we, therefore, take the liberty to inform them that there is not 
a single known structure of burnt brick from one end of Egypt to 
the other earlier than the period of the Roman dominion. These 
‘fragments of burnt brick,’ therefore, have been deposited after the 
Christian era; and, instead of establishing the existence of man in 
Egypt more than 13,000 years, supply a convincing proof of the 
worthlessness of Mr Horner’s theory.”* 


These statements, so confidently made by one who evidently 
feels himself entitled to speak with authority, though now 
published upwards of two years, have not, so far as we are 
aware, called forth any reply from Mr Horner. Till refuted, 
we must assume their truth, and their truth, it need scarce 
be added, would be absolutely fatal to Mr Horner’s alleged 
evidence of the remote date of man’s first entrance into Egypt. 

Some have thought man’s antiquity proved from the fact— 

II. That human bones or teeth, accompanied occasionally by 
works of art, have been found in certain geological deposits 
intermingled with the remains of animals now universally or 
locally extinct. As will be afterwards shewn, less weight is 
attached to the fact of such intermixtures, if they occur in 
caves, than if they are found elsewhere. We shall, therefore, 
divide the instances which have been collected, into two classes, 
lst, those in caves ; 2d, those in other localities than caves. 

1st. In caves.—It will be proper to omit entirely those cases 
in which the human and other bones were evidently not of 
equal antiquity, and to insert merely those in which, at first 
sight, the scale seems to lean to the side of their contempo- 
raneity. Among the latter, will be placed some instances 
explained away, at the time of their f vsti by geologists 
generally ; but to which, if we rightly understand, they are now 
inclined to believe they did not at first give due weight, being 
under the influence of a foregone conclusion in regard to the 
point these apparent facts tended to prove. (1. then.) In 
several caverns on the banks of the Meuse, near Liege, in Bel- 





* Quarterly Review for 1859, pp. 419-421. 
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gium, Dr Schmerling has found human bones in the same mud 
and breccia with those of the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, and 
other quadrupeds of extinct species. They seemed to have 
been washed in by a current of water, the bones of man in 
fragments along with those of the extinct animals. (2.) Simi- 
lar remains have been found in caves in the south of France. 
M. Marcel de Serres, examining the cavern of Bize in the de- 
partment of Aude, “ met with a small number of human bones 
mixed with those of extinct animals, and with land-shells.” 
“On examining the same caverns, M. Tournal found” “ also in 
a black mud several human teeth, together with broken angu- 
lar fragments of a rude kind of pottery, and also recent marine 
and terrestrial shells. The teeth preserve their enamel; but 
the fangs are so much altered as to adhere strongly when 
applied to the tongue.” Bones were found in the same mass 
belonging to three new species of deer, an extinct bear [ursus 
arctoideus], and the wild bull [bos urus], formerly a native of 
Germany.”* (3.) In the same part of France, M. de Christol 
has found in caverns in a tertiary limestone at Pondres and 
Souvignargues, two leagues north of Lunel-viel, in the depart- 
ment of Herault, “human bones and pottery confusedly mixed 
with remains of the rhinoceros, bear, hyena, and other terres- 
trial mammifers.” “The human bones in these caverns of 
Pondres and Souvignargues, were found upon a careful analysis 


to have parted with their animal matter to as great a degree 
as those of the hyzena which accompany them, and are equally 
brittle, and adhere as strongly to the tongue."+ (4) Ata 
meeting of the Geological Society of France, in April 1860, M. 
de Vibraye, read an account, since published, of explorations 
he had made ina cavern of jurassic rock near Arcy, in the 
“ Departement-de-l’-Aube,” between je and Chalons-sur- 


Marne. This cavern had in it three s of drift, the upper- 
most two giving evidence of having been rearranged, but the 
lowest apparently having remained undisturbed since the era 
of its deposition. In this lowest or undisturbed bed were the 
remains of various extinct mammals—the rhinoceros ticho- 
rhinus, ursus spelzus, and hyena spelwa, and among these one 
of the labourers, while M. Vibraye was in the cavern, found a 
human jaw. Subsequently, while arranging the numerous re- 
mains collected in the cavern during the two preceding years, 
the same geologist found the tooth of another man, belonging 
to an individual of less size than the one to whom the jaw be- 
longed.t (5.) The indefatigable naturalists Lund and Clausen, 
after ransacking 800 South American caves, in one instance only 





* Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 8th edition, p. 714. t Ibid, pp. 714, 715. 
t Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvii. (1861). Mr 
Leonard Horner's Presidential Address, p. xii. 
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found human bones so mixed with those of extinct animals, as 
to suggest that the two had been contemporaneous. The bones 
are said to have been in the same state or condition as those 
of the extinct quadrupeds, the human skull being referable to 
the same type as that of the American Indian of Brazil.* 

2d. In other localities than caves.—We are acquainted with 
only asolitary instance. It is stated by Dr Wright of Chelten- 
ham, that “in cutting the Cheltenham sewer, bones and horns 
of the fossil ox [bos primogenius], and a large human lower 
jaw, were found in drift gravel beneath twelve and a half feet 
of undisturbed drift-clay, a fact which shews that our vale has 
been much changed since man has lived in these parts. The 
specimens are in good preservation, and are now in the museum 
of the Philosophical Institution.” 

III. What are believed to be works of human manufacture, 
have been found in the same geological deposit with the re- 
mains of animals universally or locally extinct. They have 
been so found, Ist, In caves :— 

(1.) In 1858, Dr H. Falconer, a very prominent member of 
the Geological Society of London—his special subject of re- 
search being the mastodon, elephant, and other genera of 

igantic proboscidean mammals, in regard to which he is per- 

aps our first living authority, discovered in a cave at Brixham, 
in Devonshire, implements of human workmanship, associated 
with the bones of extinct quadrupeds.t Care was taken that, 
in continuing the investigations, the exact circumstances in 
which the bones occurred, should be carefully noted, and Mr 
Prestwitch, also a distinguished member, as well as treasurer 
of the Geological Society, his special subject being the deposits 
called tertiary, giving, in June 1859, a very brief verbal report 
of the examination (so far as it had yet gone), of the Brixham 
cave, says “Numerous bones of rhinoceros tichorhinus, bos, 
equus, cervus tarandus [common rein-deer§], ursus speleus 
[cave-bear], and hyena, have been met with in the cave—earth 
and gravel beneath. One in particular was met with imme- 
diately beneath a fine antler of a rein-deer, and a bone of the 
cave-bear, which were imbedded dn the superficial stalagmite, 
in the middle of the cave.” || 

(2.) In the early part of 1859, Dr Falconer communicated to 
Sir Charles Lyell, and in June of the same year, to the Geolo- 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. vii. (1851). Lyell’s Pre- 
sidential Address, pp. Lxxi., Lxxii. 

t Quarterly Journal of the Geological Socicty, vol. xi. (1855), pp. 488, 489. 

t Ibid. vol. xvii. (1861), p. lx. 

%# The brackets here and in the subsequent portion are ours, unless the 
contrary be stated, and are inserted for the sake of the non-geological reader. 

| Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. x vi. (1860), p. 190, 
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gical Society of London, some discoveries he had just before 
made in bone caves, on the northern coast of Sicily. In one of 
these, the Maccagnone cavern, in the breccia coated with sta- 
lagmite, which curiously enough adhered to the roof, among 
“finely preserved land-shells of large size,” . . “teeth of rumi- 
nants, and of the genus equus,” and many other bodies which 
it were tedious to enumerate, he found “fragments of shaped 
siliceous objects, of different tints, varying from the milky or 
smoky colour of the chalcedony to that of jaspery hornstone.” 
“With regard to the fragments of the ft hid objects, the 
great majority of them present definite forms, namely, long 
narrow, and thin ; having invariably a conchoidal smooth sur- 
face below, and above a longitudinal ridge, bevelled off right 
and left, or the ridge replaced by a concave facet, in the latter 
ease presenting three facets on the upper side. The author 
[Dr Falconer] is of opinion that they danke resemble in every 
detail of form, obsidian knives from Mexico, and flint knives 
from Stonehenge, Arabia, and elsewhere, and that they appear 
to have been formed by the dislamination as films of the long 
angles of prismatic blocks of stone.” “There was nothing to 
indicate that the different objects in the roof Lreccia were 
other than of contemporaneous origin.” [The italics are Dr 
Falconer’s.] “The author would call the careful attention of 
cautious geologists to the inferences, that the Maccagnone cave 
was filled up to the roof within the human period, so that a 
thick layer of bone splinters, teeth, land-shells, hyzenas’ copro- 
lites, and human objects, was agglutinated to the roof by the 
infiltration of water holding lime in solution. That subse- 
quently, and within the human period, such a great amount of 
change took place in the physical configuration of the district, 
as to have caused the cave to be washed out and emptied of its 
contents, excepting the patches of material cemented to the 
roof, and since coated with additional stalagmite.”* 

(3.) After the return of Dr Falconer from Sicily, one of his 
associates there, Francis Anca, the Baron de Mangalaviti, con- 
tinued to prosecute the inquiry begun, and discovered two 
new bone caves. In both of these, along with Elephas Anti- 
quus, E Africanus, sus scrofa? [common pig] and other 
animals not specifically indicated, he tound “a large quantity of 
flint instruments,” regarding which he adds, “ and it is remark- 
able that we do not generally see them but where there are 
great deposits of bones of deer—never otherwise.” + 

(4.) In a cavern of the limestone in Languedoc (Department 
of the Ariege), examined by M. A. Fontan, the floor was found 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. (1860), pp. 104-106. 
t Ibid, pp. 106, 460. 
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to consist of a blackish earth, with large rounded pebbles, 
among which were mixed, in great disorder, the bones and 
horns of a chamois, cervus, psuedo-virginianus, c. megaceros 
[rein-deer], and bos, together with implements of stone and 
bone. “M. E. Lartet has furnished drawings and descriptions 
of some barbed arrow-heads of bones, some having indented 
grooves, probably for the appliance of poison; also needles, 
and a flute-bevelled tool of bone, a splinter or knife of hard - 
flint, &ec.” * , 
2d. In other localities than caves. 

(1.) Among the places which the river Somme es as it 
pursues its course for somewhat less than 100 miles through 
the chalk country of Picardy, is the city of Amiens. An in- 
habitant of that place, M. Boucher de Perthes, was the first to 
discover, at St Acheul, near Amiens, as he subsequently did at 
Menchecourt, a suburb of Abbeville (afterwards to be spoken 
of), in strata overlying the chalk, apparently wrought flints 
(not unlike what antiquarians term “ celts”), believed to be 
the work of a rude race of men. Some of these flints reached 
the British Archzological Society as early as 1848 ; and, in 
1849, Perthes first gave to the world a description of them 
“in his splendid work entitled ‘ Antiquities Celtiques.” Many 
of the so-called implements then made known to the public 
may, it is said, yet be seen in the museum of Perthes at 
Amiens. It was not till after the discovery of the flint im- 
plements by Dr Falconer in the Brixham cave, in 1858, as 
already described, that the researches of M. Boucher de 
Perthes, ten years previously, attracted general notice. They 
were first brought prominently before the geological, and in- 
deed the general public in Britain, by Mr Prestwich, who, 
having largely to do with the Brixham excavations, bethought 
him of visiting Amiens and ascertaining what weight was to 
be attached to the statements made, and to the opinions ex- 
— so long before by M. Perthes. Mr Prestwich did not 

imself succeed in finding any of the implements undisturbed 
in the gravel whence they are brought, but had to content 
himself with procuring somewhere about twenty from the la- 
bourers. In May 1859, Mr Prestwich read a paper before the 
Royal Society of London, detailing the results of his visit to 
Amiens. About the same time he made a second excursion 
thither, accompanied by various Fellows of the Geological 
Society. One of the company, John Evans, Esq., was witness 
to tlie extraction of a worked flint from the gravel bed at St 
Acheul, at a depth of eleven feet from the surface and about 
four and a half from the bottom of the pit. Another of the 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. (1860), p. 492. 
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party, Mr John Wickham Flower, himself disinterred one of 
the flint implements from the gravel sixteen feet below the 
surface of the ground and about eighteen inches from the face 
of the quarry. Another was subsequently found, apparently 
in their presence, about four feet further down. a after 
the visit of Mr Prestwich, M. Gaudry, a French geologist, 
went to St Acheul, and in detailing his proceedings there 
says:—“The great point was not to leave the workmen for a 
single instant, and to satisfy one’s self by actual inspection whe- 
ther the hatchets were found im situ. I caused a deep exca- 
vation to be made, without quitting the workmen for a moment. 
I found nine hatchets most distinctly in situ in the diluvium, 
associated with teeth of equus fossilis and of a species of bos 
different from any now living, and similar to that of the di- 
luvium and of caverns. . . . One may easily be satisfied that 
the gravel beds are in their normal state, and that they have 
not been remaniés [rearranged] by man. At St Roch, near St 
Acheul, the diluvium has been found to contain remains of the 
rhinoceros tichorhinus, elephas primigenius, and hippopotamus ; 
and M. Buteux has ascertained that the beds of diluvium of St 
Roch are continuous with those of St Acheul” M. Collomb 
subsequently visited St Acheul along with M. Lartet, as also 
did Mr. Horner, and all concurred in the views of Prestwich 
and Gaudry. In giving an abstract of the statements made 
by those who had visited Amiens, Professor Phillips mentions 
that the gravel is believed to have been shifted along with the 
flint implements a little way ; but that it has not moved far, 
is thought to be proved by the fact that the cutting edge of 
the implements is still unworn and unblunted. The motion 
is supposed to have been produced by fresh-water currents 
flowing down the valley in some ancient period.* (2.) Not 
merely are flint implements found at St Acheul, near Amiens, 
they occur, as already mentioned, also about twenty-five miles 
north-west of that town, at Menchecourt, a suburb of Abbe- 
ville. They are found in the second and third beds from the 
surface, with the remains of elephas primigenius, rhinoceros 
tichorhinus, &c. &c., most of them being nearly at the base of 
the third or lowest bed. Professor Phillips, on the authority 
of Mr Prestwich’s paper, says of them, “The flint implements 
wear a different aspect in the different sorts of deposit which 
enclose them, being pure and bright in the clean sandy parts, 
but ochre-stained and dull in the ferruginous gravel, and 
coated with carbonate of lime where calcareous solutions have 





* Professor Phillip’s Presidential Address, Quarterly Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society, vol. xvi. (1860), pp. lii-lv. Paper by Mr Flower, Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. (1860), pp. 190-192. Prestwich’s Paper, 
Mr Horner's Presidential Address, vol. xvii. (1861), pp. lx., Lxi. 
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affected the unworked flints. In fact, the flint implements 
form just as much a constituent part of the gravel itself— 
exhibiting the same later influences, and in the same force and 
degree—as the rough mass of flint fragments with which they 
are associated.”* As bearing on the question of the rearrange- 
ment of the gravel, Mr Horner mentions that, in the lower 
beds at Menchecourt, the skeleton of a rhinoceros was discovered 
nearly entire.t (3) M. Gosse of Geneva, a young medical 
student in Paris, has recently discovered, in the sands of the 
Parisian suburb of Grenelle of the same age as those of Abbe- 
ville, a flint hatchet of a most distinct form, together with 
knives or thin plates split in a longitudinal direction. He has 
also obtained from the same bed an elephant’s tooth, a canine 
tooth of a large feline animal, and bones of the aurochs, horse, 
&e.”t (4) In May 1860, “M. Beaudoin announced to the 
Geological Society of France a discovery he had made of 
worked flints in undisturbed drift in the neighbourhood of 
Chatillon-sur-Seine ;” and (5.) “ On the 20th of the same month, 
M. de Verneuil communicated a similar discovery at Precy, 
in the department of the Oise.” “Thus we have evidence of 
the same event in the valleys of the Somme, the Seine, and the 
Oise.”§ (6.) The Rev. John Cumming, in his geological de- 
scription of the Isle of Man, notices the occurrence of the re- 
mains of the megaceros Hibernicus [Irish elk] imbedded in 
clay marl, with “implements of human art and industry, 
though of an uncouth and ancient character.” || (7.) Works of 
art, &c., have been found along with bones of the Irish elk in 
the canton of Berne in Switzerland.§ (8, 9, 10, 11, 12? and 
13%) As we learn from Mr Prestwich, remains like those of 
Amiens have been found near Hoxne and Icklingham in Suf- 
folk ; near the Reculvers and Whitstable, Kent ; in Bedford- 
shire, near the county town; at Peasemarsh, in Surrey ; and 
Abbot-Langley, in Hertfordshire ; but their age in most cases 
is far from being conclusively determined. ** 

IV. Marks have been observed on the bones of extinct ani- 
mals, which it is believed must have been made during the 
lifetime of the animals, by weapons or other instruments con- 
structed by man. 

Ist. In caves.—(1.) In the cavern at Languedoc, already 





* Professor Phillip’s Presidential Address, Quarterly Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society, vol. xvi. (1860), p. liii. 

t Ibid, p. lxii. 

} Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. (1861), p. 475. 

@ Ibid, vol. xvii. (Mr Horner’s Presidential Address) p. lxii. 

|| Ibid, vol. ii. (1846), p. 845; vol. xvi. (1860), p. 472. 

q Ibid, vol xiii. (1857), (2) p. 35. 
** Ibid. vol. xvii. pp. 362-368, August 1861. 
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mentioned, M. Lartet found “the horn of an antelope [ex- 
tinct ¢] hacked at the base, probably when the animal was 
flayed.” (2.) Among the bones of caverns, he says he has 
seen those of the rhinoceros and the reindeer bearing marks 
that must have been made by man. But as he himself strongly 
feels that cavern-evidence will. be received with suspicion, we 
proceed at once to similar marks. 

2d. From other localities than caves—(1.) M. Lartet has 
solicited attention to fragments of bones of the aurochs, “ ex- 
hibiting very deep incisions, apparently made by an instru- 
ment having a waved edge ; and a portion of the skull of the 
megaceros Hibernicus (Irish elk), in which he says, I thought 
I recognised significant marks of the mutilation and flaying of 
a recently slain animal.” These “were obtained from the low- 
est layer in the cutting of the Canal de l’Ourcq, near Paris.” 
“The bones of the aurochs and the megaceros were found in 
the same layer as the remains of the elephant (Elephas primi- 
genius).” They were known to Cuvier, and “found under cir- . 
cumstances which shewed that they were in an original, and 
not in a rearranged, deposit.” “The cut seems to have been 
made by a hatchet not entirely finished—a state in which the 
greatest part of the flint implements from St Acheul, near 
Amiens, seem to be.” (2 and 3.) M. Lartet states that simi- 
larly marked bones have been found at Abbeville. One from 
that locality is a large antler of an extinct stag, referred to the 
cervus somonensis. There are also several horns of our com- 
mon deer. There has also been brought from Menchecourt 
the bone of a rhinoceros (R. tichorhinus). Of the markings, he 
says—“ The incisions that may be observed in these bones are 
neither so deep, nor do they afford evidence so striking as those 
in the bones of the aurochs from the Canal de ’Oureq ; but 
the shallow cuts, and the incisions of the bony surfaces, which 
may be observed upon them, especially in the articulations, 
have in my eyes not less value ; for I have satisfied myself, by 
comparative trials on homologous portions of existing animals, 
that incisions presenting such appearances could only be made 
in fresh bones still retaining their cartilage.” (4.) M. Lartet 
says that the fragment of the horn of the megaceros Hiberni- 
cus (Irish elk), sent to Cuvier from England, but without any 
indication of the locality where it was found, has on it the 
mark of several blows, bearing evidence of having been inflicted 
before it was mineralised. (5.) M. Lartet has also observed 
very significant marks, evidently produced by a sharp tool, on 
the “horn of a young megaceros, which the late M. Alcide 
d’Orbigny had received from Ireland some years 7, 
M. Delesse has exhibited fragments of a bone that 


(6.) 
been 
sawn, “which he recently obtained from a deposit in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Paris, where he had previously collected the 
remains of the beaver, the ox, and the horse. On experiment, 
it was found that similar marks would not be made in recent 
bones by a metallic saw ; but analogous results were obtained 
by employing as a saw those flint knives or splinters, with a 
sharp chisel edge, found in the sands of Abbeville. Some doubt 
was thrown, in the Geological Society, on the antiquity of this 
specimen ; but explanations having been given, the objection 
to it seems to have been withdrawn. (7.) Professor Nilsson 
extracted from beneath ten feet of peat near Ystadt, in the 
south of Sweden, a skeleton of the bos urus, exhibiting upon 
the vertebral column a perforation, which he has no doubt was 
inflicted by the stone head of a javelin, thrown by one of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Scania. He does not think the wound 
was mortal, but believes, from the manner in which the bone 
seems afterwards to have cemented, that the animal lived two 
or three years subsequently.* (8, 9, and 10.) So long ago as 
1839, M. Marcel de Serres gave a figure of a fossil stag’s horn, 
cut and fashioned by human hands, as M. Tournal had done 
in 1829, and Schmerling in 1833 ; but the circumstances were, 
perhaps, not recorded with sufficient minuteness to permit of 
these alleged facts being tendered in evidence.+ 

V. Considerable physical changes seem to have occurred in 
certain places since the first advent of man into those localities 
which it is thought must have demanded no slight lapse of time. 
In regard to the most important of the geological stations already 
named in this article, Mr Horner says, “At Amiens, land which is 
now 160 feet above the sea and 90 above the Somme, has since 
the existence of man been submerged under fresh water, and an 
aqueous deposit from twenty to thirty feet in thickness, a por- 
tion of which at all events must have subsided from tranquil 
waters has been formed upon it, and this too has taken place 
in a country the level of which is now stationary, and the face 
of which has been little altered since the days when the Gauls 
and Romans constructed their sepulchres in the soil overlying 
the drift which contains these remains of a far earlier race of 
men.”{ Phillips says, generally of the gravel along the Somme 
containing the flint implements, that “it is sometimes elevated 
as much as 100 feet above the river.”"§ . The deposit in the 
Seine is, if we mistake not, considerably higher. Ofthat on the 
Oise, we have not as yet sufficient information to speak. At 
the Canal de l’Ourcq, the marked bones lie under twenty-three 
feet of apparently undisturbed beds.|| Considerable changes of 
level are believed by Dr Falconer to have taken place at the Mac- 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. ii. (1846), pp. 355, 356. 
t Ibid, vol. xvi. (1860)’ pp. 471-479. t Ibid., vol. xvii. (1861), p. Lxii. 
2 Ibid., vol. xvi. (1860), p. lii. | Ibid., p. 479. 
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cagnone cave since the deposition of the flint implements there.* 
Other events supposed to have occurred since the works of art 
were fashioned, such as the separation between England and 
France, and the insulation of Sicily and Malta from Africa, 
seem to us to be as yet themselves too hypothetical in 
date, to be used effectively in a discussion regarding man’s 
antiquity. 

Hitherto we have allowed the witnesses to give their evi- 
dence as much as possible in their own words, curtailing it onl 
where there was no room for a full statement. And at the risk 
of being charged with pedantry, we have been careful to stud 
the foot of the page with references to the original authorities, 
as a guarantee for the accuracy of the statements made. The 
evidence, with the exception of that relating to Egypt, which 
has already been disposed of, must now be submitted to ex- 
amination. In doing so, it will be convenient to view together 
the statements made under Nos. IL, IIL, and IV., as referring 
to similar topics. In connection with these, answers must be 
sought to the following questions :— 

I. Were the bones and teeth of man, and the implements 
believed to have been fashioned by man, actually found at the 
places and in the circumstances they are represented to have 
been? If the evidence were merely that of quarrymen, or even 
of mercenary dealers, some doubt would mingle with our faith 
on the point; but in the most important cases there is scientific 
testimony, worthy of all credit ; at the most noted locality of 
all, for instance, Amiens, Messrs Evans, Flower, and Gaudry, 
either themselves disinterred flint implements, or were eye-wit- 
nesses to their being dug from the gravel. 

IL. Is there proof that the remains of man and his works in 
the several caverns or river banks are really what they are 
represented to be? Can the same also be maintained in re- 
gard to the bones of the extinct animals? That the human 
bones and teeth from the French caves are really what they 
have been represented to be, we do not doubt. We even believe 
that the fragments of human bones in the Liege caverns are 
what they are designated. The day is now long gone by 
when such a mistake could be made as that of Scheuchzer, 
who, imagining he had found in a deposit at CEningen a fossil 
human skeleton, described to the world in 1726 under the 
name of “ Homo diluvii testis,” what was afterwards found to 
be the skeleton of a gigantic salamander. We believe also the 
rude fragments of pottery from the French caves to have been 
what they are called. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
the bones of the huge extinct quadrupeds are in the main cor- 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. (1860), p. 105, 106. 
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rectly named, though that mistakes will at times occur is evi- 
dent, from our sometimes finding two such authorities as Owen 
and Falconer at variance in regard to identifications.* In re- 
gard to the flint implements, there is, it appears to us, just one 
slight shade of doubt. At the British Association at Aberdeen 
in 1859, we remember its being stated, that the geologists, not 
liking to decide positively on their own responsibility, that the 
implements were the works of man, asked the opinion of anti- 
quaries on the subject, and had their own view unhesitatingly 
concurred in by them. This referring to the leaders of thought 
in any department what specially belongs to them, is the 
ordinary practice with scientific men, and especially with geo- 
logists, who never like to hazard an opinion on a subject be- 
ee the limits of their special science, but they are marvel- 
ously shrewd people nevertheless, and would have called a 
knife a knife, or a hatchet a hatchet, though pronouncing on 
such a subject was beyond their sphere, if the implements had 
been unmistakably what they were called. While then very 
decidedly leaning to the view that the so-called implements 
were fashioned by man, we repeat, that the last shade of doubt 
has not yet been removed from the subject. 

III. We now come to a third and very important inquiry. 
Have the numerous facts now stated proved man to have in- 
habited France, Sicily, &c., contemporaneously with animals, 
all of which are now extinct there, and some of which have 
perished from the globe? To attempt a reply to this, we 
must first review the cave evidence. As has been already 
hinted, it is generally admitted there isa weak point init. Our 
readers will conjecture what it is. The caves may have been, and 
probably not a few of them were, used by man for places of habi- 
tation and sepulture, and, in some cases at least, the human bones 
may in this way, or by natural causes, have become mingled 
with the bones of the lost mammals. Everything in regard to 
the value of the evidence will then depend on the care with 
which those who actually exhume the bones from the cavern 
deposits note the exact circumstances in which they occur. 
Yet, till lately, this was rarely done, and when the British As- 
sociation was held at Aberdeen in 1859, Mr Pengelly, one of 
the members, bitterly complained, that when a cavern was 
discovered, mercenary dealers would rush to it, and dig up the 
bones, before the circumstances of their occurrence could be 
scientifically noted, thus systematically destroying evidence of 
the most valuable kind. This was, we believe, guarded against 
in the case of the Brixham caves, and doubtless it was so also 
in the recent investigations in the French and Sicilian caverns. 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xiii. (1857), pp. 807-860. 
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Yet so much uncertainty is by many held to hang over the ° 
results arising from this department of proof, that M. Lartet 
uses the following language regarding it: “1 was on my guard 
against bringing forward those facts, because they would 
only have afforded opponents an opportunity of bringing for- 
ward anew their favourite objection, viz., ‘ that nothing that had 
been observed in caverns was deserving of any confidence, and 
that the traces left by man on fossil bones, might have been 
made a long time after the introduction of the bones into the 
caverns. ”* Hence, in the case of the Liege caves, an attempt 
was made to supply an additional argument in regard to the 
contemporaneousness of man with the lost mammals. Regard- 
ing the bones, it is said that they seemed to have been washed 
in by a current of water, the bones of man in fragments along 
with those of the extinct animals. Dr Buckland, however, who 
visited Liege,says, that “the human bones found in these caverns 
are in a state of less decay than those of the extinct species of 
beasts.”¢ In respect to those at Pondres and Souvignargues, 
it is stated, that the human bones “ were found, upon a careful 
analysis, to have parted with their animal matter to as great 
a degree as those of the hyzna which accompany them, and 
are equally brittle, and adhere as strongly to the tongue.” 
If this last fact is of weight in regard to the two caves of 
Southern France, then, by parity of reasoning, Dr Buckland’s 
statement deprives the Liege observations of all their import- 
ance. But even the cases of Pondres and Souvignargues are so 
far from being decisive, that when the facts were first pub- 
lished, a controversy arose in regard to the evidence they 
afforded of the antiquity of man, geologists taking opposite 
sides on the question; Sir Charles Lyell, at that time, de- 
cidedly holding the new views to be unproven.”§ 

Regarding the more recent evidence of man’s having been 
contemporary with the now extinct animals, afforded from 
Amiens, Abbeville, &c., which seems to have altered the views 
of Lyell, it is undoubtedly possessed of considerable strength, 
though we think it by no means so completely beyond the 
reach of attack as to need no further scrutiny. In the locali- 
ties now mentioned, and in others of a similar nature, the so- 
called implements, and the bones of the extinct animals, must 
be held to have been deposited contemporaneously, unless, 
Ist, Man have, with some view or other, excavated the ground 
and deposited the implements—quite a possible case ; or, un- 
less, 2dly, The fossil bones have been washed, by running 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. = p. 479. 
+ Buckland’s Geology (Bridgewater Treatise), 1836, p. 698. 
$ Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 8th ed., 1850, p. 715. @ Ibid., p. 716. 
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water, out of an older stratum, and deposited in that more 
modern one containing the flint knives. It is admitted simi- 
lar occurrences have not unfrequently happened in other for- 
mations. It is with the view of shewing that neither of these 
events has taken place, that you find several of those who 
had the opportunity of making personal observations on the 
subject, testifying that they could find no signs of the disturb- 
ance and rearrangement of the beds ; and that the flint knives 
were unblunted, which could not have happened had they been 
rolled ; while the implements at Menchecourt are described as 
“exhibiting the same later influences, in the same force and 
degree, as the rough mass of flint fragments with which they 
are associated.” 

The view of the contemporaneousness of the two is much 
strengthened by the bones marked as if by weapons. It is 
most natural to suppose the incisions made during the life- 
time of the animals, for M. Nilsson, it will be remembered, 
thinks there was proof the urus wounded by a stone-headed 
javelin, recovered. M. Lartet thinks he had evidence one of 
the extinct mammals—an Irish elk—had been flayed, and sus- 
pects it was the same with the antelope; he also holds the 
view that the furrows on some, at least, of the bones, could not 
have been made had the latter been fossilised ; while the inci- 
sions, he ascertained by experiment, must have been produced 
by flint rather than metallic knives. 

We believe that the evidence, though not conclusive, yet 
decidedly tends in the direction of proving that man inhabited 
the earth, along with some of the large mammals now extinct. 
But, IV., were all this ultimately established beyond a doubt, 
still the antiquity of man would not be proved, unless it could be 
shewn that these animals had perished from the earth at a very 
remote date. Or to state the case in more general terms: two 
links are needful in the chain of evidence, and, as a chain can 
never be stronger than its weakest point, be the first link ever 
so secure, you have no guarantee the chain will not snap at 
the second. To this second link we must then direct atten- 
tion. We fear that one, though, we admit, not the only ele- 
ment taken into account in fixing the age of those animals, was 
the apparent proof that some of them had ceased from the 
earth before the creation of man. If this view should now be 
proved erroneous, then a reconsideration of the whole subject 
will be necessary ; for it would be manifestly reasoning in a 
circle, first to establish the age of the lost mammals, partly 
from the erroneous notion that they had preceded man upon 
the earth; and then, when this opinion was withdrawn, turn 
round and try to prove man’s antiquity from theirs. Inquiry, 
as Professor Phillips suggests, should be made into the date 
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when those animals perished. To pass in review, then, the 
several animals mentioned by naturalists, whose observations 
we have quoted in this article. It is impossible to reason with 
clearness regarding the mammals vaguely characterised as 
“bos,” “ equus,” “ horse,” “ bear,” “an antelope,” “a large feline 
animal,” “three new species of deer,” &c.; our attention ma 

then be confined to those which are more specifically indicated. 
And the first of these is the mammoth or hairy elephant of 
Siberia (elephas primigenius). It is believed to be now every- 
where extinct, but must have perished at so recent a date, that 
a specimen, with the flesh still in a state to be ultimately de- 
voured by animals, was, as is well known, found preserved in 
ice or frozen soil, near the mouth of the Lena, in 1799. When, 
about seven years afterwards, Mr Adams, Associate of the 
Academy of St Petersburgh, saw it, the flesh had been partly cut 
away by the Yakoots, for their dogs, and some of it had been 
devoured by wild beasts. . . . The head was covered with a 
dry skin. One of the ears, in high preservation, was furnished 
with a tuft of hair, and the pupil of the eye was still discernible. 
The brain was found in the cranium, but in a state of desicca- 
tion. The skin was covered with black hairs, and with a red- 
dish sort of wool. . . . More than 30 lbs. weight of hair and 
bristles were carried away, which had been sunk into the humid 
soil by the white bears when devouring the flesh.* It is dif- 
ficult to feel as if its death were a very remote event, or as if 
danger could arise though it and man were proved contem- 
poraneous. Next of the rhinoceros tichorhinus. It is so called 
from having had its nostrils separated by a bony R yore 
About the year 1783, the celebrated naturalist as pub- 
lished to the world a discovery which he had made of an en- 
tire skeleton of this species, with the skin still adhering. He 
met with it in Siberia, in 64 deg. north latitude, on a bank of 
the Willuji, an affluent of the Lena.t These are, perhaps, the 
two most characteristic species of all. To turn now to others. 
The elephas antiquus is believed, by Falconer, to be a species 
of pliocene age, that is, of greater antiquity than the two 
already named. If correctly identified, then a mixture of 
bones of different ages must have taken place in the Sicilian 
cave where it occurs.t The same statement, we fear, he would 
make about the hippopotamus major ;{ of which, however, 
Phillips states that it has often been found “in lacustrine de- 
posits and peat-bogs of post-glacial date.” . . . “ Three skele- 
tons, in admirable preservation, were taken from the alluvial 
sediments in the valley of the Aire, sediments which, lower 





* Griffith's Cuvier (1830), vol. xi., pp. 52, 53. t Ibid, p. 85. 
¢ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xiv. (1858), p. 83, 
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down the valley, yielded at the bottom, red-deer and petrified 
hazel-wood ; above these, the oars of an ancient oak canoe; 
and, higher still, but yet several feet below the surface, the 
coin of an English king.* Again, the reader will find it hard 
to believe he is perusing the narrative of very remote events. 
In regard to the time when the Irish elk (megaceros Hiberni- 
cus) became extinct, there is a difference of opinion among 
geologists. Owen holds that it occurs only in the marl below 
the peat: bogs, and not in the me -bogs themselves.t Lartet 
agrees with Owen.t Phillips classes it with the hippopotamus 
major, as having often been found in “lacustrine deposits and 
peat-bogs of post-glacial date.” The Irish pretend that their 
ancestors hunted it ; others, also, regard it as having descended 
to traditional, though not to historic, times, and to have been 
finally extinguished by man.§ The cervus somonensis, or 
“ fossil fallow-deer of Abbeville,” though it has horns one-third 
larger than the present fallow-deer, in other respects so much 
resembles it, that Cuvier hesitates whether to regard them as 
different species.|| The cervus pseudovirginianus is believed, 
by the French geologist Pomel, to have been a mere “ indivi- 
dual form,” or variety of the rein-deer.4[ The ursus spelzeus, 
or cave bear, the ursus arctoideus, the hyzna speleza, or cave 
hyena, and the equus fossilis, have not, so far as we are aware, 
been yet found much, if at all, more recent than the pleistocene ; 
but one well-established fact, of a contrary nature, would over- 
throw all negative evidence on the subject. Of the “ wild bull,” 
or bos urus, which roamed of old with the mammoth and ticho- 
rhine rhinoceros, over the Siberian plains, the ordinary breed 
is extinct; but, in the opinion of Major Charles Hamilton 
Smith, there is evidence that it existed, till a late period, 
throughout Europe, and that the white ox of the Scottish parks 
(bos urus Scoticus), is a variety of it living still.** One of the 
unnamed species of bos, is almost certain to be the bos longi- 
frons, or “small long-fronted ox,” now extinct, but which must 
almost certainly have lived on quite to historic times ; for, ac- 
cording to Owen, remains of it have been found in ancient 
places of sepulture, associated with British and Roman re- 
mains.¢+ The aurochs (bos aurochs or bison priscus) still exists 
in Lithuania, the Carpathian and Caucasian mountains, and 
the desert of Kobit{ Finally, the African elephant, though 





* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xvi. (1860), p. liv. 
t Ibid, vol. iv. (1848), p. 45. } Ibid, vol. xvi. (1860), pp. $72, 473. 
z Ibid, vol. iv. tr848)" p. 46. 
|| Griffith’s Cuvier eps vol. iv., p. 89. 
§ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. iii. (1847), (2), p. 64. 
** Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. iv. (1827), pp. 414-417. 
tt Quarterly Journal of the on aw. vol. iv, (1848), p. 45. 
tt Griffith's Cuvier, vol. iv. (1827), p. 3 
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extinct in Sicily, as is well known, lives on in the continent 
from which its name is derived ; the beaver, though no longer 
retaining its place in the French fauna, still inhabits the banks 
of some European rivers, and occurs, either under that or an- 
other specific form in North America; while the rein-deer, 
though not now a native of central Europe, as is well known, 
yet abounds in various places towards the Polar circle. We 
think our readers will feel no hesitation in agreeing with us, that 
the evidence which has been passed in review is entirely insuf- 
ficient to shew, that many, at least, of the animals now locally 
or universally extinct, did not come down to quite recent times ; 
in which case the co-existence of man with them ceases to be a 
fact of any importance. 

V. One other point still requires notice. To our mindsthe most 
formidable argument brought forward by those who contend for 
the antiquity of man is founded on the physical changes which 
seem to have taken place since the entombment of the Amiens 
and other implements. Take for instance that locality. The 
beds, with the so-called works of art, are now ninety feet above 
the Somme; but assuming that the knives were deposited con- 
temporaneously with the gravel that entombs them, they must, 
since man’s creation, have been beneath water, and remained 
so long enough to have had about twenty feet of sediment ac- 
cumulated above them, after which they have been more or 
less rapidly upheaved to their present position. Here there 
are two operations demanding time: Ist, The deposition of sedi- 
ment ; and 2d, The upheaval. The latter is the less formidable 
difficulty of the two, for some cases of gradual, and yet tolerably 
rapid, upheaval are known to geologists; for instance, the 
North Cape, in Lapland, is rising from the sea at the rate of 
perhaps five feet in a century,* though not situated in any of 
the recognised volcanic regions of the world. It is the depth 
of sediment that is less easy to explain away, and yet the force 
of any argument founded on it may come to be much weakened 
when we know more than at present of the rate at which sedi- 
ment is deposited from river channels ; for this pu all cases 
in which works of man of known date are found buried under 
sediment should be carefully studied. In speaking of Amiens, 
too, Mr Horner says of the gravel, &c., “some of which at least 
must have been tranquilly deposited.”* It then appears ad- 
mitted that part of it may have been more tumultuously, and 
therefore more hastily, accumulated. When we know what 
deduction is to be made on this account, we shall be in a better 
position for estimating the time requisite for laying down the 
whole. 





* Lyell’s Manual, pp. 118,114. His Principles, pp. 498-511. 
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To sum up, then. Arguments which, unless refuted, must be 
held as fatal to Mr Leonard Horner’s views, have not, so far as 
we know, been replied to by that philosopher. The evidence 
has gone far to prove that man was contemporaneous with 
certain animals now locally or universally extinct ; but has, in 
our view, quite failed to shew that the period when those ani- 
mals perished was very remote. Finally, certain changes, the 
result of aqueous and igneous action, appear to have taken 
place since the creation of man, and to have occupied in their 
progress a considerable lapse of time ; but, in the present state 
of our knowledge, we cannot positively assert they may not 
have been brought about in a briefer period. There is thus 
nothing yet proved inconsistent with the teaching of Holy Writ 
regarding the time of man’s creation. After the care that has 
been taken to ascertain this point, we think we occupy a van- 
tage-ground with geologists, of which we would avail ourselves 
to address them on a subject the most important by far that 
can occupy their thoughts. Geologists of reputation are worthy 
of all praise for speaking, as they do, with habitual reverence 
of the Bible; but should this meet their eye, they will bear 
with us while we remind them that the word of God claims 
the unfeigned assent of the heart. The study of nature is on 
all hands admitted to be in the last degree fascinating, and 
its charms we would not, if we could, dispel. Nor can it be 
denied that there is a certain morally elevating effect produced 
by being ever in contact, as the geologist is, with proofs of the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God. But the soul 
requires more than all this. The lot of the geologist is, after 
all, in its leading features, the common lot. He has his share 
of the disappointments of life ; he is at times racked with pain 
as are others ; and the silvery hairs of age come at last to him 
as they come to all. And sure we are he would be of much 
less thoughtful spirit than he is if he were not often face to 
face with the question of his destiny, asking eagerly what shall 
be my state after death ? or, how shall I, a sinner, make answer 
before the infinitely Holy One, my Judge? When these in- 
quiries are put with agonising earnestness, nature, if interro- 
gated, has no response to give. And the geologist will find 
himself fearfully alone and desolate if he have allowed his 
researches to steal away his faith in that Book which tells what 
nature cannot tell—that Book of which the great theme is the 
Saviour, through whose blood alone can salvation be obtained, 
and entrance secured into that blissful state of existence, com- 
pared with whose duration man’s life on earth is as nothing, 
and the long geologic ages themselves shrink away into a span. 
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Art. VII.—Lechler on the Church Theories of the Early 
Reformers. 


Geschichte der Presbyterial—und Synodalverfassung seit 
der Reformation. Von G. V. Lechler, Phil. Dr, wnd De- 
can zu Knittlingen. Gekrént von der Haager Gesell- 
schaft zur Vertheidigung des Christenthums. (History of 
the Presbyterian and Synodal form of Church Government 
since the Reformation. By G. V. LECHLER, Knittlingen.) 
Leyden. 1854. 


THE Christian Defence Association at the Hague offered a 
prize, in 1851, for an “ Historical Essay on the character and 
origin of Presbyterianism in the Reformed Church ; its spread, 
suppression, or alteration in the various countries where it 
obtained a footing ; and the influence which it exerts in the 
Protestant Church of our own time.” Strangely enough the 
essay which obtained the prize did not come from any of the 
ancient seats of the Presbyterian polity—from Holland or 
Geneva, from Scotland or France. It proceeded from Germany, 
a country to which the polity has been for the most part a 
stranger, and from a divine of the Lutheran Church, a commu- 
nity which has been commonly supposed to possess least 
affinity to it. Yet the author declares—and every chapter 
bears witness to his sincerity—that the essay was a labour of 
love. He states, moreover, that it was not a merely specula- 
tive interest which allured him to the subject ; on the con- 
trary, he was actuated by the conviction that, in illustrating 
the character and fortunes of the Presbyterian system he was 
“serving his generation by the will of God.” Church ques- 
tions, as the reader of the foreign department of this journal 
must be aware, are more and more pressing themselves on the 
public attention in Germany ; and it may well be believed that 
a good history of the establishment and practical working of a 
frame of polity under which so many of the reformed churches 
have prospered and still continue to prosper, may have a very 
appreciable influence in determining the solution to be given 
to the problems that are at present under discussion. 

A considerable proportion of Dr Lechler’s volume possesses 
comparatively little value for English readers. Much of it is 
necessarily devoted to the exposition of Calvin’s ecclesiastical 
opinions, and the realization of those opinions in the church of 
Geneva; much of it also to the history of the Reformed 
Church of France, the imposing promise of its youth, and its 
subsequent ruthless suppression. These are themes illustrated 
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in classic works long familiar to us, and it could not reasonably 
be expected that they should be now exhibited in a new light 
in a general history. Still less was it to be expected that a 
continental writer, not profoundly versed in our literature, 
should present such a narrative of the ecclesiastical struggles 
of the Scottish Church and of the Puritan movement in Eng- 
land as would add to the information accessible to us in our 
common histories. Yet one is always curious to know the im- 
pression left, by the study of our domestic annals, on the mind 
of an intelligent foreigner ; and wé suspect that there are few 
to whom the perusal of Dr Lechler’s thoughtful narrative will 
not communicate some information, and suggest many valuable 
reflections even in those departments of his subject which are 
to us the most trite.* 

There is one portion of the volume, however, which opens 
up a field little explored by our ecclesiastical writers, and in 
respect to which the original sources of information are less 
easily accessible in this country. We refer to the Theories 
and Projects of the reformers who preceded Calvin. So far 
as we have observed, Presbyterians have been little in the 
habit of tracing the modern history of their polity further 
back than the era when Farel laid his hand on the young 
French divine who sought a temporary refuge in Geneva, and 
with something of the authority and fire of an old prophet, 
charged him, on pain of the displeasure of heaven, to abide in 
the city now happily rid of Antichrist, and devote himself to the 
task of reforming it into a Christian commonwealth—the star of 
southern Europe. Yet an attentive survey of the fabric reared 
by the Genevan reformer might of itself have suggested that 
he must have been indebted to the mighty men whom God 
raised up before him. It presents none of the marks of im- 
maturity which betray a first attempt. Notwithstanding his 
marvellous capacity for system and organisation, it is incre- 
dible that he should have reached at a bound views on church 
polity so thoroughly elaborated, so ripe, and manifesting so 
much wisdom and practical sagacity. But we are not left to 
conjecture and inference on this head. Dr Lechler has proved 
by the most satisfactory evidence that theories had been 





* We may notice, for example, the judgment of this accomplished Ger- 
man divine with regard to the old Scottish formula touching the Headship of 
Christ, which it has been rather the fashion of late to decry as either errone- 
ous or unimportant. In concluding his narrative of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, he remarks, that “the Scottish Church has, in two respects, indubitably 
distinguished itself above all the other national churches of the Reformation, 
—in respect to the earnestness and consistency with which it has striven to 
secure perfect autonomy in presence of the State, and in respect to the promi- 
nence assigned to the supremely important and practical truth, that Christ is the 
sole Head of his Church.” (P. 101.) 
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formed and projects attempted by several of the most eminent 
among the early reformers, These attempts, it is true, in 
several instances resulted in total discomfiture, and seemed 
utterly lost ; but it cannot be doubted that they contributed 
to form the views and guide the enterprises which issued in 
the establishment of the Genevan polity. We have remarked 
as a circumstance not only curious in itself, but fitted to sug- 
gest a train of profitable reflection, that the projects from which 
Calvin borrowed most, and which through him have had most 
extensive usefulness, are the very projects which found least 
acceptance on their first proposal, and were derided as the 
“devout imaginations” of enthusiasts. 

Dr Lechler claims for Presbyterianism, or at least for the 
principles which underlie it, considerable support from the 
writings of LUTHER himself. This claim we were disposed at 
first to make light of as the fond endeavour of a Lutheran to 
defend his Presbyterian tendencies against the charge of a de- 
viation from the original principles of his communion. But 
on turning to the ecclesiastical tracts of the reformer, we 
have seen reason to dismiss this scepticism. Luther’s writings 
are a mine in which one finds unexpected veins of precious 
ore. It is impossible to read the pamphlets and treatises which 
he threw off to meet the necessities of his eventful time with- 
out being astonished (the reader will pardon the confusion of 
metaphor) at the frequency with which, as he drives his deep 
plough across the whole field of practical Christianity, he turns 
up principles of perpetual interest in every department of 
divine truth,—principles destined to receive subsequent de- 
velopment and application. He can be conclusively proved 
to have alighted in this way upon several of the principles 
which lie at the foundation of the system afterwards so ela- 
borately wrought out at Geneva and elsewhere. It is not 
difficult to trace the path by which Providence led him to the 
discovery of the truth in this matter. When he first came 
forward as a reformer he was penetrated with reverence for the 
Popish hierarchy, and would have shrunk back in terror from 
the proposal to revolt from its authority. He did not be- 
lieve that the dignitaries of the church were implicated in, 
or had any favour for, the impudent frauds of the indulgence- 
mongers. He honestly believed that whenever they became 
aware of the grounds of the protest which had been drawn from 
him by the abuses that were scandalizing the German people, 
they would thank him for his zeal and put their hands to the 
work of reformation. It was not long till his eyes were opened. 
Not only did the prelates condemn him for the stand he made, 
but they so managed his condemnation as to leave on his heart 
the clear conviction that, instead of sitting aloft in an upper 
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region of serene light, they sat in thick darkness. They either 
attempted no refutation of his arguments from the word of 
God, or affected to put him to silence with such comments on 
Scripture as demonstrated to him that they were babbling 
about things they did not understand. Forced to surrender 
the hope of seeing the gospel vindicated and the church re- 
formed by the hierarchy, Luther turned to the laity, among 
whom he knew that he might reckon on finding some who 
knew the grace of God, and very many whose minds were 
open to instruction. Accordingly, in July 1520, he published 
his famous “Treatise on the Reformation of the Christian 
Commonwealth, addressed to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation,”* It was an appeal to the emperor and the 
other estates of the empire, and presents many interesting 
points both of resemblance and of contrast to the Appellations 
which John Knox addressed, in similar circumstances, to the 
Queen Regent, to the nobility, and the commonalty of Scot- 
land. The great object of the treatise, as Luther pithily ex- 
pressed it, was to overthrow the three walls of the Roman Je- 
richo, built to exclude all attempts at reformation. Of these 
redoubtable walls, the outermost and first to be assailed is the 
cardinal assumption that the clergy—the pope, bishops, priests, 
end monks—are the spiritual estate, princes, lords, craftsmen, 
and tillers of the soil being the temporal estate ; and that all 


dominion in the church pertains exclusively to the former. 
The trumpet with which Luther overthrows this wall, and the 
lusty vigour with which he blows it, the reader must be left to 
imagine. We are at present only concerned about the prin- 
ciples which are unfolded in the course of the discussion, and 
we can vouch for the accuracy with which these are stated by 
Tr Lechler in the following passage :— 


“The church was conceived by Luther to be a congregation of 
saints, a spiritual assembly of souls in one faith. As believers they 
have immediate access to God in Christ. This relation Luther 
asserts in opposition to the hierarchical system of Rome as the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers. It is a fabrication that the pope, 
bishops, priests, and monks are to be styled the spiritual estate ; 
princes, lords, craftsmen, and husbandmen, on the contrary, the 
temporal estate. All Christians truly belong to the spiritual estate, 
being in their baptism consecrated to the priesthood, in so much 
that, in cases of extreme necessity, every one may baptize or absolve. 
With reference to his noble work addressed to the ‘ Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation,’ he remarks, in the prefatory dedi- 





* Dr Martin Luther's Schrift an den Christlichen Adel Deutscher Nation von 
des Christlichen Standes Besserung. \t is included in Otto von Gerlach’s very 
convenient selection of the reformer’s works, afterwards referred to. Vol. iii., 


p. 162-6. 
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cation to Amsdorf, that his great object was to make trial ‘ whether 
God would yet help his church by means of the laity.’ But while 
Luther attributed to every Christian the priesthood and sacerdotal 
duties, it was, by no means, his intention to sweep away the pecu- 
liar honours of office in the church; his aim is simply to draw a 
broad line of demarcation between office and estate or condition. 
Bishops, priests, &c., are distinguished from other Christians, not 
in respect to estate, but simply in respect to office, in so far, namely, 
as they administer the word of God and the sacraments. In con- 
formity to these views, Luther expressed himself touching the 
power of the keys to the effect, that the keys have been committed 
to the congregation, and that the congregation ought to have a 
voice in the decisions which may be pronounced. In his treatise on 
this subject (Von den Schliisseln) in 1530, he says expressly— 
‘ But here, where the salvation of souls is concerned, the congrega- 
tion ought to be associated in judgment. It is true that Luther 
says nothing about the organisation of the congregation with a view 
to the exercise of this right; he says nothing about any office in 
the congregation besides that of the teachers of the word. The 
office of the guardians of the poor (Armenp/fleger) is the only one, in 
addition to the pastorate, which he recognises as apostolical. Never- 
theless, he occasionally expresses himself in terms which, although 
they may not imply a regular eldership, intimate a sense of the 
necessity of something analogous to it in a freer shape.” (Pp. 6, 7.) 


The attentive reader will have no difficulty in perceiving 


from this statement of Luther's opinions that he had emanci- 
pated himself most effectually from the falsehood which lies at 
the foundation of the hierarchical or high church theory of 
ecclesiastical government. He had attained a clear perception 
of the great principle that church power is vested ultimately 
and radically in the Christian community ; that it is not the 
prerogative of an exclusive priesthood, but the property of all 
Christian people, and to be administered by appropriate offi- 
cers for their edification. It scarcely needs to be pointed out 
how perfectly analogous this principle is to the principle of 
constitutional government in the state, as opposed to what is 
commonly known as the legitimate theory, or the principle of 
what King James would have called a free senedies These 
principles are not impotent theories. The history of Europe 
shews that they are charged with immeasurable force, which, 
if resisted, may make itself manifest in loud and terrible explo- 
sions. The western nations having at length in our time obtained 
a clear sight of the truth that sovereign power is not an inde- 
feasible prerogative, pertaining, in some mysterious way, to 
certain families of ancient descent, but is vested, ultimately 
and radically, in the body of the nation, and ordained by God 
to be administered for their protection and welfare, we have 
seen the right arm of hoary despotisms smitten with paralysis, 
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and all the courts in Europe compelled to feel that they can 
enjoy the continued possession of power only on condition of 
being the ministers of God for their subjects’ good—the terror 
of evil doers, and the praise of them that do well. This 
analogy, drawn from the marvellous change which is taking 
place on the political aspect of Europe before our eyes, affords 
an appropriate illustration of the still greater change which 
revolutionised the ecclesiastical and religious aspect of Europe 
in the sixteenth century. It will help us to appreciate and to 
realise the effect which Luther press na by proclaiming to 
Christendom the great principle of what may well be styled 
the constitutional government of the church. The promulga- 
tion of the principle did not provide the churches with appro- 

riate officers, but it destroyed the spell by which the Popish 

ierarchy held them in bondage, and cleared the ground for 
the attempts of other reformers. 

It may seem strange that Luther himself should have made 
no attempt at ecclesiastical organisation ; but a sufficient ex- 
planation can be gathered from his own writings. It admits of 
no question that the main consideration by which the intrepid 
reformer was deterred from going forward in this matter was 
the wofully low state of practical religion among the people of 
Germany. He had a strong impression—perhaps an exag- 
gerated impression—of their incapacity, in the mass, for par- 
ticipating in the management of spiritual affairs. This senti- 
ment is sorrowfully expressed in the admirable little treatise 
published in the beginning of 1526, entitled, “Dr Martin 
Luther's German Mass and Order of Divine Worship.” The 
work is alluded to by Dr Lechler, but deserved a more detailed 
notice. It appears to have been the first directory for the 
regulation of public worship issued in the Protestant Church. 
We see the stout-hearted leader of the Reformation emerging 
cautiously, but with strong decision, out of the slough of Popery 
into the scriptural simplicity of the evangelical worship. There 
is much, too much, of the Roman mire still about him (the 
title by which he announces himself warns us to expect as 
much), but his foot has planted itself on the firm ground of 
holy Scripture, and every gesture declares that he is pressing 
forwards and upwards. It is evident that the Reformation he 
has begun is an enterprise destined to move steadily on. This 
“Order of Divine Worship” deserves to stand side by side 
with the analogous compilations of Calvin and Knox ; and not 
a few of the characteristic excellences of these later works are 
evidently little more than the masterly reproduction and de- 
velopment of ideas thrown out in the earlier one. . When this 
publication saw the light, Luther had been nine years engaged 
in his reforming struggles ; and we may be sure that, during 
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those years, many things must have occurred to direct his 
attention to the subject of ecclesiastical discipline. We have 
already become acquainted with the general views respecting 
church government with which he approached this particular 
subject ; but how to apply them for practical ends to existing 
circumstances was a great difficulty. On the one hand, Luther's 
strongly practical and conservative instinct, not to speak of 
deliberate convictions, forbade him to break loose from the 
existing order of things, and enter on the formidable task of 
constructing an ecclesiastical system which should be a new 
fabric from the foundation to the copestone. On the other 
hand, he believed it to be impossible to carry out the injunc- 
tions of Christ, in the matter of discipline, with the existing 
institutions. In this dilemma he projected a notable compro- 
mise. In the first place, he desired that the public worship 
should continue to be conducted according to the old Formula 
Misse, translated into the vernacular and purged from idola- 
try. But this service he looked upon as something which came 
short of the scriptural idea of Christian worship—the worship 
proper to a Christian church ; he held it to be evidently in- 
ferior and merely preparatory. For the people among whom 
worship was thus celebrated were, for the most part, destitute 
of faith, not Christians at all. “They stand and stare, looking 
for some new thing, like so many Turks or heathens. This 
cannot be regarded as a regular, well-ordered assembly, wherein 
government can be exercised over the Christian people accord- 
ing to the gospel; it is to be regarded rather as a public in- 
vitation of men to embrace the faith and to become Christians.” 
All this, it will be observed, is negative. Still it is remarkable, 
as affording proof that the great reformer had no sympathy 
with those who are content with such a measure of reformation 
as secures the assembling of promiscuous congregations for ser- 
mon and common prayer. He held something more than this 
to be not only desirable, but indispensable, to the constituting 
of a Christian church. A church is essentially a select, not a 
romiscuous, society. But how shall this society be gathered, 
ae organised? Here general principles are not enough, there 
must be what builders call a working plan. And a working 
lan was precisely what Luther felt that he could not furnish. 
He makes the attempt, indeed, but one becomes immediately 
sensible of haziness and incoherence. Confining his view (as 
restorers of a primitive polity have so often done) to the first 
stage of the church’s development under apostolical guidance, 
as exhibited in the Acts, and omitting to notice the more 
mature organisation exhibited in the later Epistles, he loses 
himself in a sort of extreme congregationalism, which looks 
very strange in the most conservative of the reformers. De- 
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scribing what he conceives to be the true evangelical manner 
of worship, he writes: “This must not take place publicly 
before promiscuous assemblies, but they who earnestly desire 
to be Christians, and to confess the gospel with hand and 
mouth, must notify their names and assemble by themselves 
in some house to pray, to read, to celebrate baptism, to receive 
the sacrament, and to discharge other Christian duties. In 
assemblies thus constituted it would be practicable to take note 
of those who conduct themselves in an unchristian way, to 
censure them, to reform them, to excommunicate or cast them 
out, according to the law of Christ in Mat. xviii. 15.” It is not 
to be supposed that any attempt was made by Luther to organ- 
ise churches of thi ssort. Having thrown out this suggestion, 
he did nothing more. We believe that an instinctive feeling 
that the scheme was impracticable had much to do with this 
inaction: Luther's good sense getting the better of his theory, 
and secretly whispering that he had not yet got hold of the 
true working plan of a Christian church. But this was not 
his own explanation of the matter either to himself or to the 
world. On the contrary, he lays all the blame on the scarcity 
of fit material to build the house with. “If we had only the 
right sort of persons, such, namely, as earnestly long to be 
Christians, regulations could soon be framed. But I am utterly 
unable to set up or organise such a congregation or assembly 
as I have described, for I have not the people whom it requires, 
nor do I see many who press forward that way.” He judged 
it best, therefore, to let things stand as they were, till God 
should raise up a generation of sincere Christians. “For we 
Germans are a wild, rude, riotous race, among whom it is not 
easy to set anything on foot unless necessity compel.” * 

It is well known that the churches of the Lutheran com- 
munion on the continent are governed by consistories, chosen 
by, and responsible to, the civil powers. These consistories are 
not proper ecclesiastical tribunals at all, but boards of adminis- 
tration under the minister of State for ecclesiastical affairs, just 
as the excise office administers fiscal affairs under the minister 
of finance. As this wretched system—a system which has in- 
calculably retarded the progress of religion in Germany—began 
to shew its head so early as the time of Luther, it is worthy of 
being carefully remarked that he was in no sense its author, 
unless, indeed, in the negative sense of having failed to occupy 
the ground with a better system. It proceeded from the 
princes, not from the theologians, of the Reformation. But 
although Luther did not offer resistance to the intrusion of the 





* « Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes” in Otto von Gerlach’s 
“Vollstiindige Auswahl Luther's Reformatorischen Schriften,” vol. viii., pp.9, 10 
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princes into the spiritual province, as was natural enough since 
he did not see his way clear to a scriptural polity, he perceived 
the danger with which the consistorial system threatened the 
highest interests of the church. The reformer held strong 
views regarding the authority of civil magistrates, and these 
views may be well believed to have prepossessed his mind in 
favour of conceding to the princes a legate authority even in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Nevertheless we find him earnestly 
maintaining that there is a province in which the church pos- 
sesses independent authority ; and insisting, even in his latest 
years, that the civil magistrate ought not to mix himself with 
spiritual causes. This is Dr Lechler’s account of Luther’s 
opinions, and the following citations, which he adduces, seem 
not only to verify his account, but to justify him in farther 
asserting that the reformer “was as much afraid of the un- 
limited authority of the prince in a state church, as of the un- 
limited hierarchy of an ecclesiastical state :”— 

“«¢ Since our gospel earnestly maintaineth that the two govern- 
ments, temporal and spiritual, ought to be well distinguished, and 
by no means intermingled, except such intermixture be unavoidable 
by reason of great necessity or lack of persons: That is to say, when 
there are persons to serve in the council and government of the city, 
and also persons to serve in the pastorate and the churches, neither 
ought to intrude into the other’s office, forasmuch as experience too 
dearly testifieth that there can be no peace when the council or city 
will rule in the church; and the example of the Papacy yieldeth us 
good instruction.’ Gutachten an L. Beier in Luruer’s Brieren (De 
Wette’s edition), vol. iv., p. 8. Compare also what Luther says in 
his Letter to the Divines of Hesse (1536) in the same collection, vol. 
iv., p. 462:—‘ Nec vellem politicum magistratum in id officii misceri, 
sed omnibus modis separari, ut staret vera et certa distinctio utri- 
usque magistratus.’ In 1543, Luther observes, in a Letter to Pastor 
Gresser (in De Wette, vol. v., p. 596), ‘Satan pergit esse Satan; sub 
Papa miscuit ecclesiam politie#, sub nostro tempore vult miscere 
politiam ecclesix.’” (P. 8.) ; 

So much for the Theories and Projects of the illustrious 
leader of the German Reformation. No one who bears in mind 
the unexampled influence exercised by Luther, and the defer- 
ence which was everywhere justly paid to his opinions, will 
find fault with the space which we have devoted to the expo- 
sition of them. The views of the more eminent of his friends 
and followers may be more rapidly despatched. They are thus 
stated by Dr Lechler:— 

“ Meanctnon expressly declared his opinion that a pastor ought 
not to excommunicate any man without the concurrence of a body 
of judges and the co-operation of some worthy members of the 
church. ‘Nec liceat soli pastori ferre sententiam excommunica- 
tionis sine ulla decuria judicum aut nemine adhibito ex honestioribus 
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viris suae ecclesiae. Ut enim vocantur hee judicia ecclesia, ita 
sunt plures adhibendi, ut Paulus voluit. Tyrannis est inimica 
ecclesia.—Sed addendi sunt aliqui honesti, graves, et docti, viri laict.’ 
(De abusibus Emendandis (1541) in Corpus Rerormarorum, ed. 
Breischneider, vol. iv., p. 542.) In like manner the four Saxon re- 
formers, Pomeranus, Jonas, Luruer, and MELancruon, in a joint 
epistle to the ministers of Nuremberg, in 1540, exhorting them to 
resume the practice of excommunication, annex the condition that, 
in every congregation, elders be associated in this business. ‘ Re- 
stituatur et excommunicatio . . . adhibitis in hoc judicium Senioribus 
in qualibet ecclesia.’ (Corpus Reformatorum, vol. iii., p. 965, and 
Luruer’s Briere, vol. v., p. 266.) It is true these views and pro- 
jects, which include the essential elements of a Presbyterian govern- 
ment, fell to the ground when the consistorial system was established 
in 1542, and afterwards more fully developed. They shew, never- 
theless, that the Saxon reformers were by no means opposed in 
principle to the Presbyterian system, but rather made a notable 
approximation to it.” (Pp. 8, 9.) 

These facts possess much interest, both in themselves, and 
as bringing out, in this connection, what has been so often de- 
monstrated in the higher domain of evangelical doctrine, the 
wonderful harmony of judgment with respect to fundamental 
principles which obtained among the first reformers. The 
bitter hostility of the Lutheran divines to the ideas embodied 
in the Presbyterian system arose in a later and degenerate age. 
Calvin, in rearing the polity which must be for ever associated 
with his name, did not throw down what bis predecessors had 
built up; it was his wiser ambition to build on the foundation 
which they had laid, developing and reducing to practice the 
principles which they had established. As confirmatory of the 
substantial accuracy of the opinion that Luther's views pointed 
straight towards the Presbyterian polity, great weight is due to 
the fact that the earliest actual attempt to establish a Presby- 
terian organisation was made within the pale of the Lutheran 
community. JOHN BreNtTIvUs, the reformer, first of the free 
imperial city of Hall, in Swabia, and afterwards of the duchy 
of Wirtemberg, well known as a zealous Lutheran and opponent 
of Zwingle, laid a project of ecclesiastical reform before the 
Council of Hall in 1526. It contained regulations touching 
ecclesiastical discipline as well as public worship, education, &c. 
In this document, after mentioning the necessity of a Christian 
deportment in the members of the church, in order that unbe- 
lievers may be won to the faith, that the Christian name may 
not be blasphemed, nor the weak made to stumble, Brentius 
cites the well-known passage in Mat. xviii., where Christ pre- 
scribes the order of procedure to be adopted towards an offending 
brother. He then proceeds to unfold what, according to his 
view, was the order followed in the apostolical church, in giving 
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effect to the Lord’s command. “The saints of the primitive 
church thought it good to observe the following order in con- 
ducting evangelical discipline:—Certain ancient, honourable, 
and discreet men were elected from the assembly by the Chris- 
tian people of each locality, to whom charge was given to take 
the oversight of the congregation, and in particular, to admonish 
such as gave offence by unchristian behaviour, and to inflict 
excommunication if admonition proved unavailing. Of these 
chosen men, the one who was appointed to preach the Word, 
and who was authorised to convene the others for business, was 
styled Bishop, that is, overseer or shepherd ; the rest were styled, 
in allusion to their age, Presbyters, that is, councillors. The 
meeting of the presbyters and bishop was designated the 
Synod, that is, an assembly. By a Council was meant the 
assembly of the deputies of a plurality of churches. To apply 
these ideas to modern times, and existing institutions, was a 
matter of greater difficulty. On this head, Brentius was in- 
clined to think that the existence of a Christian magistracy 
materially modified the whole question. Many things which, 
under a heathen government, necessarily devolved on the 
Christian society and its officers, were now accomplished by 
the Christian magistrate. Nevertheless, he held that there 
are certain sins, fruitful of offence to the church, which civil 
governments, even now, have neither the will nor the power to 
punish. Unchastity, profanity, drunkenness, gambling, usury, 
for example, are offences which, inasmuch as they do not dis- 
turb the public peace, go unpunished for the most part, although 
opposed to sound morality. Hence the necessity of discipline 
to be administered by the preachers of the Word, along with 
certain members of the church, associated with them for the 
purpose. These lay-assessors, as they might be termed, Bren- 
tius, somewhat inconsistently with his general theory, did not 
venture to designate Elders ; nor did he venture to devolve the 
election of them on the congregation. They were nominated 
by the magistrates, and styled their delegates. Still, the pro- 
ject is remarkable, as having been an attempt actually made to 
establish a scheme of church discipline, according to the ap- 
pointment of Christ and the example of the apostles and 
primitive church. 

The same year which witnessed the attempt of Brentius at 
Hall, witnessed the publication of another scheme of govern- 
ment, under the patronage of Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse. 
This scheme was drawn up by the famous Francis LAMBERT 
of Avignon, who, with Bucer and the divines of Strasburg, 
occupied an intermediate position between the Saxon and 
Swiss reformers. It was laid before the Synod or Convention 
of Homberg, which, in 1526, decreed the introduction of the 
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Reformation into the whole of the Hessian territories. The 
scheme, indeed, though adopted by the Convention, was, in 
reality, never brought into operation. However, it is so re- 
markable, both in the views it unfolds, and in its singular 
anticipations of the congregational theory, which was destined 
to play so great a part in England and America a century 
later, that we cannot hesitate to transfer to our pages the in- 
formation which our author has been able to communicate 
respecting it. 

“The aim of this scheme of ecclesiastical order is to constitute an 
upmixed community, or church, of true believers, who should exer- 
cise an independent spiritual government, not by the intervention of 
representatives and oflice-bearers, but immediately, in congregational 
assemblies. Since, according to Christ’s command, in Matt. xviii., 
if a brother refused admonition, the matter was to be referred to the 
church, and the church of God is nothing else but the assembly of 
the faithful ; it follows that the faithful must be occasionally con- 
vened, in order that the obstinacy of offending brethren may be 
notified to them. Since, moreover, according to the direction of 
Paul, in 1 Cor. v., the faithful must be assembled for the public 
punishment and exclusion of scandalous persons, and since such 
assemblies are required for other purposes besides,—in particular, for 
passing judgment on the doctrine of their pastor,* for electing and, 
in case of need, deposing bishops and deacons (7. e., ministers and 
helpers), and guardians of the poor, and for whatsoever other func- 
tions pertain to the congregation ; for these reasons, we ordain that, 
in every parish, after God’s word shall have been preached for a sea- 
son, there shall take place a convention of the faithful, wherein all 
males, who favour the cause of Christ, and are reputed saints, shall 
come together to decide, along with the ‘bishop,’ on all church 
affairs, according to the word of God. Faithful women may be pre- 
sent, but shall have no voice in the assembly. Since those whose 
lives are opposed to the doctrine of Christ ought not to be admitted 
to the assembly of the faithful, it is our desire that a separation be 
attempted, between true and false brethren, in the following way :— 
After the word of God has been preached for a season, the parish 
minister shall invite all the faithful to convene next Sunday; those 
only being admissible, however, who are willing to be subject to 
God’s word and to the rule, that whoever by sin causes scandal, shall 
be excluded from the church. After this has been repeatedly an- 
nounced, and all have been exhorted to repentance and reformation, 
the meeting is to be held. Those who will not devote themselves to 
a pious and Christian life, must go out, and be reputed no longer 
brethren, but heathens, and utterly beyond the pale of the church ; 
intercessions, nevertheless, are to be offered for them, as well as for 





* These are the words of the original document, as extracted and translated 
by Dr Lechler. We mention this as they might seem to be a sarcastic allu- 
sion of our own to a sort of procedure, which the friends of the congregational 
polity will be the first to lament. 
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the brethren. The bishop or minister may, by no means, excom- 
municate or absolve by himself, but only in conjunction with the 
congregation. The names of those who desire to be reckoned among 
the saints, and to be subject to the Christian laws, are to be inscribed 
in a book, and they ought not to be alarmed though they may turn 
out to be few in number, being assured that the operation of God’s 
word will speedily bring accessions, although there should be no 
more than twenty or thirty to begin with. In the assemblies of the 
brethren thus constituted, all church affairs shall be transacted ; the 
bishop (who shall preside) shall permit nothing inconsistent with 
God’s word ; otherwise, every man shall be patiently heard.” (Pp. 
14-16.) 


The rest of this singular scheme—singular, we mean, for the 
age and place of its birth—need not be described in detail. 
It may be remarked, however, that district and provincial 
synods were to be organised, consisting of the pastors and a 
deputy from every congregation. The government which the 
scheme contemplated was Synodal, although not Presbyterian, 
and cannot be better described than as a cross between the 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism of history. A com- 
mission of thirteen were to be appointed to rule in the inter- 
vals between the meetings of synod, and to mature all business, 
It was expressly provided that the decisions of the synods were 
to be fortified by the authority of proofs from Scripture, and 
promulgated for the edification of the churches ; not as statutes, 
but simply as “Responses of the Hessian Synod, at such a 
time.” With respect to office-bearers, it was ordained that 
citizens and mechanics, of whatsoever craft, if they were only 
pious, unblameable, and well-instructed, might be elected for 
ministers ; and, finally, that men not in office at all, if they 
were pious and diligent readers of the Bible, were to be allowed 
to preach without hindrance, “for there is such a thing as an 
inward call from God.” 

The landgrave, before permitting the promulgation of the 
scheme, consulted Luther, who sent a characteristic reply, in 
the beginning of 1527. From the account which has been 
already given of Luther's “Order of Divine Worship,” pub- 
lished the year before this, it will be seen that he had himself 
been led to embrace many of the views and aspirations which 
meet us in the Hessian scheme. But if he had no faith in the 
practicability of his own theory, still less could he be expected 
to have much faith in the practicability of Lambert’s. He ad- 
vised that the project should not be attempted for the present ; 
but that, in the mean time, the pulpits and schools should be 
filled with efficient men. Thereafter, the provisions of the 
scheme might be severally introduced ; and, if they met with 
general approval, might become law. For “to draw a fine plan, 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIIL 3.N 
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and to reduce it to practice, are two very different things. 
Men are not constituted as those people imagine, who sit at 
home and sketch fine plans how things are to go.” Luther's 
advice was followed, and the scheme fell to the ground. 

The ecclesiastical Theories and Projects which have hitherto 
passed under our review, proceeded from men who were, in 
various degrees, the friends and disciples of Luther. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that they were all elaborated under 
similar political institutions ; a circumstance to which we are 
inclined to assign much greater prominence than Dr Lechler 
has done. Luther himself Melancthon and Pomeranus, Bren- 
tius and Lambert, were all subjects of the empire, enjoying the 
protection of princes, or free cities, adherents of the Reforma- 
tion. It will have recurred to the reader that these were not 
the only men who were labouring at the reformation of the 
church, in the early decades of the 16th century. Zwingle 
and the Zurichers were stirred by the same movement of the 
Holy Spirit which aroused Luther and the north of Germany. 
It will be necessary, before we conclude, to inquire whether 
Zwingle and the Swiss divines differed as decisively from 
Luther and the Saxon divines in their ecclesiastical, as they 
did in their doctrinal, opinions: What was the organisation 
impressed upon the churches of Switzerland after their eman- 
cipation from the yoke of Rome ? 

Starting from the principle, that clerical government ought 
to be utterly abolished, ZWINGLE not only rejected the papal 
hierarchy, but looked with disfavour on the proposal of a new 
ecclesiastical or spiritual government, to be erected within 
the bosom of the state and distinct from it. He devolved on 
the civil magistrate the power of deciding in church affairs, 
and thus brought church and state into the closest possible 
union. It would be an interesting inquiry, how far the politi- 
cal circumstances of the reformers will account for the strongly 
Erastian character thus communicated, from the first, to the 
church of Zurich. It may reasonably be surmised, that the 
wisdom and vigour with which the civil authorities followed 
out the suggestions of Zwingle, in raising the standard of revolt 
from the Popish jurisdiction, and in accomplishing the perilous 
achievement of the reformation of the city, were calculated to 
bias his judgment and incline him to commit the care of spi- 
ritual affairs to a body so favourably known to him, instead of 
labouring to call into existence institutions, framed on a model 
to be laboriously deduced from Scripture, and of whose prac- 
tical working he could have no experience. It is only justice 
to the reformer to remember that, while he handed over the 
government of the church to the civil magistrates, he did so on 
the express supposition that they were Christian magistrates, 
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participating in the same faith as the church, and disposed to 
regulate their administration by the doctrines of the gospel. 

This supposition or proviso was not perhaps of much actual 
value, but it furnished a certain foundation on which the evan- 
gelical ministers might prefer a claim to be at least consulted, 
before spiritual affairs were determined by the decisions or de- 
crees of the State ; it furnished, moreover, a certain foundation 
on which the people might demand, that no important step 
should be taken without their consent. Zwingle, agreeing in 
this, with the views which we have seen lying at the founda- 
tion of Luther’s whole doctrine on that subject, regarded eccle- 
siastical authority as belonging, in point of abstract right, to 
the body of the faithful. Dr Lechler accordingly states, that 
Zwingle was careful to explain, that the great “Council of the 
Two Hundred” at Zurich, administered ecclesiastical affairs, 
not in their own name, that is to say, not as a mere state autho- 
rity, but in name of the church ; that he, moreover, taught 
that Christian discipline and excommunication belong ab- 
stractly and in theory to the congregation in conjunction with 
its pastor.* Practically, however, he regarded the infliction of 
penalties by the Christian magistrate as sufficiently answering 
the purpose of proper ecclesiastical discipline, so that his theory 
remained unfruitful. The church in Zurich had no means of 
independent government ; had indeed no officers of its own 
except the preachers of the word. Church and State might be 
distinguished in theory, but they were thoroughly confounded 
in fact, and the church as a distinct society was no longer to 
be seen. 

Had space permitted, we should have liked to offer some 
observations on the striking points of resemblance between these 
ecclesiastical views of Zwingle and those of the Church of 
England, as expounded by such advocates as Hooker. In both 
cases the civil power is invested with supremacy in all causes, 
ecclesiastical as wellas civil. In both cases, a double character 
is ascribed to that power; in civil affairs it is regarded as a 
temporal power, sustaining the majority of the body politic ; in 
ecclesiastical affairs, on the contrary, it is regarded as a spiri- 
tual power, sustaining the right of the body ecclesiastic. In 
both cases, it may be added, the theory is long since exploded. 
Two conditions are essential to it: in the first place, the church 
and the state must be coextensive, or, at least, must to such 
an extent embrace the same individuals, as to be practically 
coextensive ; the existence of dissent, freely tolerated, puts it in 





* Quod autem Diacosii in his rebus Ecclesice, non suo nomine agant, hinc a: 
paret quod quidquid apud nos statuitur, id eis ecclesiis, que in oppido et 
sunt, liberum relinquitur etc.”—Subsidium de Hucharistia, 1526; Opera, vol. 
iii., p. 839. 
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jeopardy In the second place, the civil magistrates must be in 
communion with the church ; the admission of dissenters from 
its communion to offices of power and trust is wholly incompat- 
ible with it. These conditions we hold to be absolutely indis- 
nsable. When they are absent, the theory becomes anoma- 
ous, and, in principle, utterly indefensible. Neither Zwingle, 
nor the leaders of the English establishment, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed, contemplated the possibility of the government 
of ecclesiastical affairs being exercised by political assemblies to 
which the enemies of the Protestant wn 3 evangelical faith are as 
eligible as its friends and adherents. But this is a subject the 
prosecution of which is impossible within our present limits. 
The example of Erastianism, set by Zurich, was followed b 
those cities and cantons in Switzerland and elsewhere, whic 
embraced the Zwinglian type of doctrine and worship. Amon 
these are named Berne, St Gall, Schaffhausen, and the tegestal 
cities of Constance, Memmingen, and Augsburg. Basel alone 
was a partial exception. The law which introduced the reforma- 
tion into this city, in 1530, had committed the functions of 
church government, not excepting excommunication, to the 
ministers alone. But GEcOLAMPADIUS was aware of the grave 
objections to such an arrangement, and accordingly exerted 
himself, along with the rest of the ministers, to procure the 
organization of a court, representative of the congregation, 
which might administer discipline along with the clergy. This 
was in 1530. (Ecolampadius, writing in the name of fifty of 
his brethren, drew up a lengthened and instructive representa- 
tion of their views, which is preserved in the collected “ Epistles 
of (Ecolampadius and Zwingle,” published at Basel some years 
afterwards. The following is Dr Lechler’s digest :— 


“ He demonstrated the necessity of a well-regulated church dis- 
cipline, and shewed that it was at once practicable and seasonable, 
it being always understood, that care should be taken to avoid the 
tyrannical abuse of excommunication under the papacy, which was 
the consequence of departure from the rule of holy Scripture. In 
his opinion, it was tyranny for the clergy to engross to themselves 
the authority which ought to be shared with others. We (he 
continued) make no such assumption. In the edict of Reformation, 
indeed, this whole business has been devolved on us; but since the 
people are full of mistrust, fearing the restitutiou of the former 
tyranny, we shall avoid the very appearance of it, and make no use of 
the powers bestowed on us. We are servants, not lords, of the 
church, and desire to remain such. Malicious persons may raise the 
cry, that we want to bring in the old tyranny by a back door; but 
we would gladly be rid of the burden of this business altogether, if 
we could be satisfied that it is not an essential part of our office. 
Since, however, we cannot get rid of the burden, except by sacrific- 
ing the orderly government of the congregations entrusted to us, we 
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must be content to bear it, only guarding against the return of the 
arbitrary domination now happily abolished. It is possible for the 
honour of the ministerial office to be maintained, and the congrega- 
tions at the same time assured against tyranny, namely, if the 
clergy judge and excommunicate along with the congregation: 
‘Nempe si sacerdotes cum ecclesia in his que ecclesia sunt, simul 
judicent et excommunicent,’ Not that all the members of the congre- 
gation are to have a voice, for the people generally lack judgment, 
and are apt to be moved by passion. It would lead, moreover, to utter 
confusion, if deference must be paid to every old woman, to every child, 
or to the mob, which is often least intelligent of all. There ought to 
be elders chosen, as in the time of the apostles, men of reputation, 
of intelligence, and unblemished character, whose voice may be re- 
garded as expressing the mind of the whole congregation. It ap- 
pears to us, accordingly, to be advisable, that as often as a common 
decision has to be come to, in ecclesiastical affairs, certain members 
of the council should be associated with the pastors, so as to give 
greater weight to the decision; and also, certain from among the 
people, in order that the congregation may have no cause to complain 
that it is despised, and that business is managed without its concur- 
rence being desired. (Ecolampadius combats the view of those who 
thought that excommunication was unnecessary,and that the civillaw 
was sufficient to guard a holy and peaceable life. The magistrates (he 
argued) are too much occupied with their proper business to be able 
to devote the necessary attention to church affairs. Many offences, 
moreover, are much more leniently dealt with by them than the 
honour of the church permits, for magistrates, in large towns espe- 
cially, must wink at many things; on the other hand, the magis- 
trate punishes penitent transgressors, although it is the duty of the 
church to forgive such. Still farther, the kind of affairs which come 
before the civil tribunals, are quite distinct from the kind which 
come under the judgment of the church, and the two authorities are 
totally different in character. In conclusion, he begged the council 
to put the copestone on the work of reformation so happily begun, 
by taking steps for restoring the church to her original purity.” 
(P. 25-27.) 


In a letter to Zwingle, of date September 1530, CEcolampa- 
dius expresses still more plainly these views, in which he 
differed so decidedly from his friend, and from the order 
established at Zurich. “The civil power becomes more in- 
tolerable than antichrist when it robs the church of its due 
authority. The civil power is entitled to bear the sword, but 
Christ has charged us to adopt means for healing our brethren 
who fall into sin. But if transgressors must be cited before 
the magistrate, one of two evils must follow; either, by leniency, 
his sword shall lose its edge, or, by severity, the gospel shall be 
made odious. Besides, to accuse a fallen brother to the civil 

wer, is not to reform but to betray him. Christ did not say, 

ell it to the magistrate, but, Tell it to the church.” 
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This proposal of (Ecolampadius to the authorities of Basel, 
80 waiiaite for its moderation and wisdom, received but in- 
different treatment. They agreed that in every parish three 
men of good reputation should be associated with the ministers 
—two of them to be chosen by the council, and one by the 
congregation. They refused, however, to permit the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastical court for the whole city, lest by such 
a union the ecclesiastical government should acquire a position 
of independence and strength. Moreover, in direct opposition 
to the wishes of QEcolampadius, excommunication was, in certain 
cases, to be followed by severe civil pains. Ultimately the 
council reserved to itself the final decision in every case of ex- 
communication, and the ecclesiastical condition of Basel came 
to be assimilated in every respect with that of Zurich. 

The value of these Theories and Projects of the Early Re- 
formers, and the place due to them in the history of the 
church, are not to be estimated according to the immediate 
and tangible results which they achieved. For the most part 
they fell, as we have seen, to the ground, and sadiaa| to 
leave no tangible result behind. But they deserve respectful 
remembrance as the conscientious endeavours of godly and 
learned men to yield obedience to the command of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in regard to the spiritual oversight of the church 
which he has purchased with his blood. This practical in- 
tention, associated as it was with an caltanel, conception 
of the proper nature and design of the Christian Society, im- 

rted to them a genuine religious character. It would have 

n strange if attempts possessed of such a character, had 
vanished like the baseless fabrics of dreaming speculators. 
But such was by no means the case: on the contrary their 
authors deserve our lasting gratitude as the men who hewed 
from the quarry the materials which were subsequently built 
up into the forms of church polity under which the reformed 
churches have most signally prospered. With all his resources 
of learning and practical power, Calvin could not have reared 
at Geneva a polity which other churches far and near made 
haste to imitate as the nearest approximation they could dis- 
cover to the apostolical model, had not a series of studies been 
spread before him in the projects, successful and unsuccessful, 
of Luther and Melancthon, of Brentius and Lambert, of Zwingle 
and (Ecolampadius. 
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Art. VIII—Phases of the Atonement Controversy in 
England. 
Strictures on some Passages in the Rev. B. Brown’s “ Divine 
Life in Man.” By Rev. J. Hinton, M.A. 


“ The Divine Fatherhood in Relation to the Atonement.” By 
J. B. Brown, B.A. 


THE doctrine of atonement contains three great ideas of prac- 
tical moment,—the ideas of God, of sin, and of reconciliation. 
Though these ideas have appeared with more or less distinct- 
ness, even where divine revelation has not shed its light ; 
though heathen philosophers have written not unworthily of 
the being and attributes of the Most High, and have also re- 
cognised the moral imperfection of man, and in various ways 
have felt the need of reconciliation with the offended Deity ; yet 
it is the glory and triumph of the gospel, that it discovers the 
only competent method of reconciliation. Reason toiled in 
vain to find the way of life. Nature said, “It is not in me.” 
Philosophy said, “It is not inme.” Man needed no revelation 
from heaven to make known the essential truths implied and 
presupposed in the atonement, for they were known already in 
a greater or less degree. His great want was a competent 
mediator between God and man—a bridge to span the t 
gulf which existed between them; and it is the special object 
of the gospel to announce that this all-important desideratum 
has been discovered and provided. It does not profess to solve 
the transcendental problem of the Infinite, but to declare that 
God isin Christ reconciling the world to himself, not imputing 
unto them their trespasses, 

There is a special correspondence between the redemptive 
provision of the gospel, and our moral wants, as light is adapted 
to the eye and food tothe body. Men of every race have felt its 
power, to abolish fearand to inspire confidence towards a righteous 
God. Every Christian has the witness in himself of its perfect 
adaptation to the requirements of his case.* We believe that 





* During one of his illnesses, the celebrated Bengel expressed a wish that 
some spiritual brother might be requested to visit him. No one being at 
hand except one of his own students, he sent for him, and when he came, 
requested him to impart a word of consolation. The young man replied, 
“ Sir, I am but a pupil, a mere learner; I don’t know what to say to a teacher 
like you.” “ What,” said Bengel, “a divinity student and not able to com- 
municate a word of scriptural comfort!” The student, quite abashed and con- 
fused, then contrived to utter the following text—“ The blood of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘ That is the very word I want,” 
said Bengel, “it is quite enough ;” and taking him affectionately by the hand, 
dismissed him. 
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all who are brought face to face with sin, as a solemn reality in 
their own experience, cordially welcome the message of recon- 
ciliation through Christ, and that every real Christian relies 
upon the atonement as a fact, though his conception of it as a 
doctrine may, from various influences, be imperfect and even 
erroneous. It is nevertheless important not only to have faith 
in the divine Redeemer, but also correct views of his work ; 
for the tendency of every theological error is in its ultimate 
effect to uproot and cast out the very principle of faith. Many 
hold that definite theological doctrines are of no value—that 
life is the all-important thing. We judge otherwise. That 
there is an inseparable connection betwixt the intellect and 
the sensibility ; that every feeling is essentially related to 
some conception ; and that the strength and vividness of the 
one corresponds with the degree of clearness and reality in the 
other; this is a psychological fact as well as a scriptural 
truth. Upon this ground we deem it of vital importance to 
preserve intact the doctrine of the atonement in the theology 
of the church. Perhaps there never was a time when it as- 
sumed more questionable shapes than it does at the present 
day, nor when its essential principle was more resolutely re- 
pudiated and assailed. The word may be retained while the 
thing itself has been taken away.* 

Theological terms and phrases may be made to contain 
something else than the original contents. And we know that 
it has been the manner of some to use evangelical words for 
most unevangelical doctrines. It behoves us, therefore, in these 
times of reckless speculation and divergent thought to test our 
terminology and verify its real and exact value, more especially 
as the Christian doctrine of the atonement is of all others the 
most distinctive of the gospel, and which constitutes its very 
life and soul. The publications set forth at the head of this 
article furnish a fitting opportunity, as well as ample materials, 
for discussing one of the phases of the subject. 

It is unnecessary to say anything, by way of preliminary 
explanation, with regard to the two English divines, as their 





* “Tn countries where bank notes have not superseded the use of the pre- 
cious metals, large payments are made in bags of money purporting to contain 
a certain number of a certain denomination of coins, or at least a certain 
amount in value. Now these bags are often sealed up and passed from one 
person to another, without the tedious process at each transference of counting 
out their contents; and this upon the faith that, if examined, they will be 
found actually to contain the number of pieces for which they are marked, 
and for which they pass current. In this state of matters it is, however, 
evident that many errors or frauds may be-committed, and that a bag may be 
given and taken in payment for one sum which contains another, or which, 
in fact, may not contain any money at all. Now the case is similar in regard 
to notions.” —Sir W. Hamilton's Lect., vol. iii. p. 172. 
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character, position, and abilities, are well known. With respect 
to the productions respectively bearing their names, it is suffi- 
cient to say that they constitute the two sides of a controversy 
between the writers upon the subject of the atonement, and 
other questions more or less connected with it. We begin 
with Mr Hinton, who is the assailant in this controversy, and 
who evidently enters upon the work with the solemn convic- 
tion that it is a contest pro aris et focis. 


“To my conviction,” says he, “I am pleading for vital evange- 
lical truth; for the truth of God and for the souls of men. I speak 
because I would fain contribute somewhat, however little, to with- 
stand what I take to be the first open inroad into English Evange- 
lical Nonconformist Churches of a theology fatally deficient in the 
truth and power of the gospel. Whether this, or any similar system, 
may have privately diffused itself to any considerable extent, I 
neither know, insinuate, nor conjecture; but assuredly I should 
regard the prevalence of it as a mischief of the gravest character, 
and whether I am heard or not, I cannot but lift up my voice 
against it.” (Strictures, p. 47.) 


His first strictures (which alone concern the present article) 
are directed against Mr Brown’s attempt in his volume of 
sermons, entitled “ Divine Life in Man,” to subvert the funda- 
mental distinction between a father’s government and a ruler’s ; 
upon which Mr Hinton observes— 


“ Tt appears that Mr Brown is displeased with two things: first, 
with the distinction which has been drawn ‘between a father’s 
government and a ruler’s;’ and, secondly, with the application of 
this distinction to theology. To take them in their order. With 
respect to the first, the question, of course, is, Is the distinction 
which has been drawn between a father’s government and a ruler’s 
founded in fact? ... 

“ Mr Brown objects, however, to the application of this distinc- 
tion to theology, on which, he says, it has exercised a most debas- 
ing influence. . . . Now I readily admit that the distinction 
between paternal and magisterial rule should not be applied to 
theology without cause shewn ; and I take upon myself at once the 
responsibility of shewing the cause required. Of course, the pater- 
nal relation is far more agreeable than the magisterial, and the 
inclination on all hands will be to make it the exclusive basis of 
the divine administration towards man, if, upon trial, it be found 
adequate to sustain such a burden. The question then takes the 
following form: Can the administration of God towards mankind 
—the whole and every part of it—be explained on the supposition 
that he sustains to them the paternal rule only? I am willing to 
answer this question, in the first instance, by drawing illustrations 
from what is admitted by Mr Brown himself. 1st. Mr Brown ac- 
knowledges the federal relation of Adam to his posterity. .. . Let 
me be allowed reverently to ask whether this transaction can be 
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explained on the exclusively parental hypothesis? Was it like a 
father to frame such an arrangement? Or could any father now 
honourably do a similar thing? I think not. 2d. Mr Brown ac- 
knowledges the exposure of mankind as sinners to the wrath to 
come. Is this, then, I again ask, like a father? To place before 
his children a course of prescribed action, their failure in which 
should subject them to ‘eternal and intolerable pains? Again I 
say, I think not. 3d. Mr Brown teaches that mankind have not 
sinned voluntarily, but against their will, and in spite of its most 
strenuous efforts. . . . ‘And is this, too, chargeable on a father’s 
love ? And is it still a father who ordains that sin, so nobly striven 
against, should be productive of eternal and intolerable pains? I 
think not. 4th. Mr Brown admits that there has been an atone- 
ment offered for the sins of the world (p. 114), by the ‘ awful ex- 
penditure of the agony of Christ,’ (p. 118). Again, then, I ask 
whether this is like a father? Can we conceive with approbation 
of any father pursuing a similar course? I think not.” 


Mr Hinton cites the following Scripture passages as contain- 
ing some other aspects of the divine ways towards man, which 
cannot be explained on the supposition that God holds to man- 
kind an exclusively parental relation, viz., Rom. ii. 6-8 ; 2 Cor. 
v.10; 2 Thess. i. 6-9; Matt. xxv. 31-33, 45. He then pro- 
ceeds to say— 


“JT hold it to be a matter of necessity, therefore, that, for the 
satisfactory understanding of God’s ways towards man, we should 
seek for some additional analogy, or, in other words, that we should 
look for some other human relation which may be assigned to God, 
and according to the rules of which his conduct may be more satis- 
factorily interpreted. 

“ Under these circumstances none presents itself more naturally, 
or seems more likely to be at once just and useful, than the magis- 
terial relation. Perhaps God may have been pleased to found on 
the basis of his fatherly sovereignty a system of moral government 
—of government, that is to say, by precept, motive, and reward; to 
constitute himself a king, and to govern men as his subjects, by 
holy laws and righteous retribution. For the present, and for the 
purpose now before me, I may suppose this has been done ; and then 
I may ask the question, whether the problems which are insoluble 
on the parental hypothesis can be solved on the magisterial? . . . 
In opposition to what I believe to be the scriptural doctrine of 
atonement for sin, no argument is more promptly or more confi- 
fidently adduced than the incongruity of such a fact with God’s 
parental relation to mankind. Now, for my own part, I entirely 
admit this alleged incongruity, and, if I believed that God held to 
mankind no other than a parental relation, I would at once abandon 
my present views of the atonement. I have, however, no such 
belief. I affirm, on the contrary, that besides being a father, God 
is also a moral governor; and on this relation I base the doctrine 
of the atonement. To me, consequently, it is no argument at all to 
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say, that such a doctrine is incongruous with the fatherhood; the 
real question to be discussed with me is, whether God is, or is not, 
a moral governor ?—a question, let me be permitted to say, which 
will be more convincingly treated by a little sound reasoning than 
by a curt denunciation.” (Strictures, pp. 5-12.) 


Mr Hinton’s views on the question in dispute may be ex- 
pressed in the following propositions :—I1st. That there is an 
essential distinction between the parental and the magisterial 
method of government. 2d. That it is impossible to obtain a 
satisfactory view of much of the divine procedure, except upon 
the assumption of a rectoral relation in the most High. 

Let us now proceed to ascertain what Mr Brown has said by 
way of reply to these propositions. This, we are compelled to 
say, with all due respect to Mr Brown’s mental abilities and moral 
worth, is a work of no ordinary difficulty. At least it has cost 
us no small expenditure of effort to discover his thoughts, and 
to bring him face to face with his opponent. And having, as 
we think, fathomed all his depths, it 1s our unbiassed judgment 
that the difficulty of apprehension is due, not to the quality of 
the thought, but to the mode of presentation. 

This premised, let us hasten to collect and explain the par- 
ticulars of Mr Brown's defence. With respect to Mr Hinton’s 
first proposition, namely, that there is an essential distinction 
between the parental and the magisterial method of govern- 
ment, he admits that there is such a‘ distinction in the present 
condition of the world ; but he maintains that there ought to 
be no such distinction, because these functions, though now 
separate, owing to human imperfection, are essentially one in 
the original constitution of things. 

Before we look for the proofs of this position, and estimate 
its logical value, let us enumerate some of the things which 
it contains or implies. 

1. That fathers, by virtue of their relation, are naturally 
entitled to the same kind of authority over their children as 
kings exercise over their subjects, though this authority, in 
some unexplained way, is now transferred to the public ruler. 
2. That God’s original idea of society was atomistic—each 
family being designed to constitute an independent state, 
governed by the father or patriarch of the household, according 
to the circumstances of the case. 3. That, consequently, the 
national or territorial organisation of society which now pre- 
vails amongst men is 5 Means from the divine idea, oc- 
casioned, and perhaps necessitated, by the corruption of hu- 
manity. We have called attention to these logical implications, 
not with a view to refutation, but for the purpose of shewing 
the kind of things we must believe, if we would accept Mr 
Brown’s theory of government. Surely we ought to have very 
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strong proofs of a position that contains such extraordinary 
ideas—ideas which carry within themselves so little of veri- 
similitude. 

Let us now endeavour to gather together the proofs which 
Mr Brown offers, or seems to offer, in behalf of his position :— 
1. One proof he gives of this, if we do not misapprehend him, 
is, that the two functions are one in heaven. It does not ap- 
pear to us, that the fact of God’s sustaining to the universe the 
twofold relation of Father and King, is any proof that human 
fathers naturally sustain the same double relation to their chil- 
dren. To make this conclusion valid, it would be necessary to 
assume as nuajor premiss, a proposition which Mr Brown him- 
self will not affirm, namely, that resemblance to God in one 
respect, implies a resemblance to him in all respects. 2. An- 
other proof adduced by Mr Brown in support of his position, as 
we infer, is the fact, that the two functions of father and ruler 
were combined in the patriarchs.* Were it even conceded to 
Mr Brown, that the patriarchs were sovereign rulers, and that 
fathers were the first kings, this would by no means prove that 
fatherhood implies sovereignty, except it could be shewn that 
fathers exercised royal power on the ground of natural right. 
Previous to the constitution of society, it belonged to all alike 
to punish offences against the common good. The father, as 
such, has no more right than his children to exercise retribu- 
tive power. 

Even if Mr Brown could establish his general position, that 
the domestic and the magisterial authority were both contained 
in the relation of fatherhood, it would contribute nothing to 
the object which he has in view. His aim is to shew, that the 
two functions are one in principle and spirit ; but it does not 
follow as a logical consequence that two things are of the same 
nature, because they coexist and concur in one person. The 





* Mr Brown’s assumption that the patriarchs were kings is utterly baseless. 
This has been clearly shewn by Locke in his first treatise on government, 
written against Sir Robert Filmer’s “ Patriarcha.” “If our author knows,” 
says Locke, “ that Abraham was a king, it was more, it seems, than Abraham 
himself knew, or his servant, whom he sent a wooing for his son; for when he 

. sets out the advantages of the match, Gen. xxiv. 85, thereby to prevail with the 
young woman and her friends, he says, ‘I am Abraham’s servant, and the 
Lord hath blessed my master greatly, and he is become great; and he hath 
given him flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and men-servants and maid- 
servants, and camels andasses. And Sarah, my master’s wife, bare a son to my 
master when she was old, and unto him hath he given all he hath.’ Can one 
think that a discreet servant, that was thus particular to set out his master’s 
greatness, would have omitted the crown Isaac was to have, if he had known 
of any such? Can it be imagined he should have neglected to have told them 
on such an occasion as this, that Abraham was a king, a name well known at 
that time, for he had nine of them his neighbours, if he or his master had 
thought any such thing, the likeliest matter of all the rest to make his errand 
successful.” (Locke on Government, p. 151.) 
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same individual may fulfil functions of the most contradictory 
character. Her Majesty Victoria is the mother of a family, as 
well as the potentate of a mighty empire, but this does not 
make her duty to her children of the same nature as her duty 
to her subjects. 

To proceed. Mr Hinton not only affirms an essential differ- 
ence between the fatherly and the magisterial function, but he 
enumerates the various particulars wherein they differ. Mr 
Hinton affirms, that “the father possesses an unlimited discre- 
tion,” but that “the magistrate is bound to the administration 
of law ;’ while Mr Brown, on the other hand, contends, that 
“the father does not possess an unlimited discretion, but that 
he is lawgiver, magistrate, and judge in his family.” It a 
pears to us from Mr Brown’s own admission, that paternal rule 
proceeds essentially upon the principle of personal influence 
and not of fixed law, for he says, that there is but little of the 
element of law in small families. What wise and good fathers 
do, is, to teach their children that which is good, and train 
them in the way in which they should go; and should they 
offend, to shew their displeasure, and impress them with the 
evil of their conduct. Punishment is the very last resort of 
fathers who are at all worthy of the name. It is only when 
other means have failed that they betake themselves to the 
sterner discipline of the rod. Hence, generally speaking, it is 
not by pre-established laws, but by various discretionary 
methods suggested by the occasion, and adapted to the special 
requirements of the case, that the head of the family fulfils his 
function. We repeat, that it is by discretionary measures 
varying with the occasion, and not by fixed Jaws and pre-esta- 
blished arrangements, that fathers, as a rule, accomplish their 
purposes, If, however, in any circumstances they govern on 
the principle of law, it is an exceptional case, wherein they 
abandon the characteristic method of the father for that of the 
magistrate. 

Mr Hinton affirms that “the father is restricted to disciplin- 
ary chastisement,” but that “the magistrate may have to inflict 
destructive punishment ;” while Mr Brown affirms that disci- 

linary chastisement is proper to the magistrate as well as the 
F ther This is a truth, but not the whole truth. Reformation 
is the ultimate end in domestic, but is only a subordinate end 
in civil, punishments ; the ultimate being the public security. 
Hence the state must punish beyond what is necessary for the 
mere amendment of the criminal, it must protect society against 
the criminal tendencies of others. Here is a manifest difference 
between the respective ends of domestic and civil government. 
The object of the one is the discipline of the individual, that of 
the other the protection of the community. Consequently it 
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behoves the magistrate to punish even the penitent offender, 
and to regulate the degree and duration of his inflictions by 
the requirements of the public welfare. A difference in the 
ends contemplated necessitates a difference in the degree of 

unishment proper to the two functions. It would be cruelty 
in a father to treat his children as the state treats its criminals. 
But what would be cruelty in the one, public justice makes a 
matter of imperative obligation to the other. Brutus, the first 
of the Roman consuls, has immortalised his name for causing 
his own sons to be put to death when proved guilty of treason 
against the state ; but if he had done this in the character of a 
father, and not of a public ruler, history would have assigned 
him a very different position from that which he now occupies. 
His name would have been as execrable as it is now illustrious, 

Mr Hinton affirms that “the father must always consider the 
good of the child,” but that “the magistrate has to regard the 
well-being of the community ;” while Mr Brown affirms that 
the father ought to regard the good of the children, and not of 
the child only. Mr Hinton says that the good of the offender 
is the special object to be sought ; and we presume that it is 
impossible for Mr Brown to deny this. What needs to be de- 
termined is, whether the good of the child deserving chastise- 
ment, or the good of the family in general, be the chief and 
proper end of fatherly correction. It appears to us beyond all 
question that this end is the reformation of the child that has 
offended. As Mr Brown’s position is not really contradictor 
of this, it is not necessary that we should do more than call 
attention to this logical flaw. 

Mr Hinton affirms that “the father may yield much to pity,” 
but that “the magistrate must inflexibly administer the law ;” 
while Mr Brown maintains that the magistrate, as well as the 
father, should yield to pity. Four reasons are given by Mr 
Brown in support of the view that the magistrate, no less than 
the father, ought to yield much to pity in the exercise of his 
functions:—1. That “ pure law is pure injustice in many cases.” 
Granted. But if the sentence be unjust in any case, it is not 
an act of mercy but of justice to let the prisoner go free. 2. 
That “wise judges are on the watch to direct a timely and 
kindly word which may bear on the root of the moral mischief 
in the causes which come before them.” We say success to 
them in this. But this does not prove that our judges ought 
to set aside the law, and decide the cases that come before 
them according to their own independent views. 3. That 
juvenile offenders are often “excused the penalty which law 
attaches to their crime on the ground of a parent’s undertaking 
a special responsibility in watching and training them.” It is 
possible that our laws in this direction need reforming ; and if 
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such be the fact, what is required is, not to place mercy on the 
judgment-seat, but a better criminal code. 4, That magistrates 
often “ remit young persons not hardened in crime, and suscep- 
tible of moral influence, to the reformatory.” If the law has 

rescribed such an arrangement in the supposed circumstances, 
it is not an act of mercy but of strict justice to act in the man- 
ner described. A magistrate is then acting not so much under 
the impulse of compassion as under an imperious sense of public 
duty. 

It is time at length, after having worked our way painfully 
through these minute points of detail, to look back upon our 
course and try to ascertain the object which Mr Brown has be- 
fore him, in seeking to abolish the distinction between domestic 
and civil government. This is no easy matter. The sub- 
stance of what he says is, that a father ought to act after the 
manner of a king, and that a king ought to act after the man- 
ner of a father. This is very much in the style of the illiterate 
man whom Bellarmine celebrates. When asked, “What do 
you believe ?” he replied, “ The same as the church.” “ What 
does the church believe?” “The same as I do.” Mr Brown 
does precisely the same. Ask him “how a father ought to 
govern his family?” He replies, “ In the same way as a king 
governs his subject.” Ask him again, “ How ought a king to 
govern his subjects?” “In the same way as a father governs 
his family,” is the ready response. Mr Brown has very in- 
geniously and perhaps unconsciously discovered a method of 
setting us in perpetual motion, but it is a motion without pro- 
gross and without profit. If we knew what he meant by the 
ather’s method of ruling, we should then know what he meant 
by the king’s method of ruling, and vice versa ; but inasmuch 
as he has not told us his idea of either, it is idle to explain one 
by a reference to the other, it is only darkening counsel with 
words without knowledge. 

The substance of what Mr Brown advances by way of reply 
to Mr Hinton’s second proposition, viz., that it is impossible to 
obtain a satisfactory view of God’s dealings with the world ex- 
cept on the omni of his rectoral relation, may be summed 
up in the following points :—1st. That God’s fatherly relation 
is competent, by itself, to explain satisfactorily all his ways 
towards men. If we take Mr Brown’s idea of the fatherly method 
of acting, we need not seek for any other principle as a key to 
the divine procedure, for he makes the father exactly like the 
king, as rigorous in his demands, as severe in his sentences, 
as unsparing in his punishments. Consequently, it is idle to 
dispute, for there is nothing in point of substance to dispute 
about; it is mere logomachy, as the contending parties are 
agreed as to the nature of the divine government, and differ 
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only as to the name by which it should be called. 2d. That 
the regal relation, as commonly understood, is inapplicable to 
the divine Being, because kings in their official capacity are 
bound to act, not according to their own personal views of 
what is right, but according to the provisions of certain out- 
ward laws which have been framed for their guidance by the 
community. There is undoubtedly a wide difference between 
the great Monarch of the skies and the petty princes of the 
earth. They require an “elaborate system of checks” “to keep 
them in the right road,” but the only wise and true God needs 
no such restraints. His conduct would take the same course 
without external law as with it. Though he be a king, he 
rules as a father according to his own will; and though he be 
a father, he rules as a king according to a known established 
law. The moral law is none other than a manifestation of 
God’s will, an expression of his eternal thoughts. From his 
mind it was projected at first into time and space, and be- 
cause with him there is no change nor the shadow of turning, 
it continues to be an exact reflection of his attitude yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. His acts are as spontaneous as if no 
law had been instituted, and as regulated as if his will were 
the mere creature of an outward code. So much for the 
principle ; now for its application. While we agree with Mr 
Brown in his premises, we differ with him in the conclusion 
which he draws from it. He affirms that it is improper to 
call God a king because he rules according to his own will. 
We affirm, on the other hand, that it is proper. to call God a 
king, because he wills to rule according to law. Besides, the 
law, as an established rule of government, has brought him 
under some kind of obligation to sustain and enforce it, the 
obligation of truth and fidelity. 

It is further affirmed that the analogy of a king ruling over 
his subjects is inapplicable to God, because the king is debtor 
to the community which has chosen him to his office. Strictly 
speaking, God neither is nor can be under any obligation to 
his own creatures. All we have, faculties, advantages, rights, 
are the free emanations of his goodness. Hence it is a mani- 
fest impropriety, we might say irreverence, to speak of the 
claims of public justice in connection with the divine admini- 
tration.* 








* John Howe and other distinguished divines have clearly and forcibly 
embodied the idea in their immortal writings. The following is the language 
of Howe on the subject :— We must acknowledge a very vast difference be- 
tween God’s government over his intelligent creatures, and that of a secular 
prince over his subjects. A secular ruler is set up and established purposely 
for the good of the community, as the more principal end of his constitution. 
The people are not formed for him, but he for them; whence the administra- 
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Furthermore, the hypothesis of an official relation in God, 
it is said, introduces discord into the divine mind. With re- 
spect to this assertion we observe that the conception of an 
official character in God does not make a rent in the divine 
nature, because the requirements of the relation are coincident 
with the free determinations of his own will. 

It is further objected to the hypothesis of an official rela- 
tion in God, that the Scriptures set forth his fatherhood as the 
fundamental and essential relation; and, therefore, that all 
other representations of the divine being must be explained in 
harmony with this. In proof of this alleged fact, he appeals, 
more especially, to the authority of the apostle John, afin - 
ing that, “while other sacred writers are commissioned and 
inspired to tell us chiefly what God has said, and what God 
has done, St John declares, most fully, what God is.” While 
sensible of the beauty of the distinction set forth, we are by no 
means certain of its solidity ; however, we let it pass without 
further remark. He commences his proofs with two long 
extracts from the writings of the ee aot. disciple, John v. 17- 
47, 1 John iv. 7-21. With regard to the first citation, we 
observe, that it is perfectly irrelevant to the point sought to 
be established. The passage produced does not refer at all to 
any external relations which God sustains to his creatures, but 
to the internal relations subsisting between the persons of the 
Trinity. The other citation indicated refers to the divine love 
as shewn in the mission of Christ; but the apostle does not 
affirm that God is nought but love. The next e pro- 
duced by way of proof is, “I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father; and to my God, and your God” (John xx. 17), 
a passage only proving that God is the Father of those who 
have received the adoption through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He cites, in the next place, the following expression 
of our Lord: (Matt. vi.) “ Ye, when ye pray, say, Our Father.” 
This, Mr Brown observes, our “ Saviour addressed to the mixed 
multitude gathered around him on the mount.” To this we 
may say, that if the Great Teacher addressed the words in 





tion of justice is a public and common right wherewith he is entrusted by the 
Supreme Ruler for them, in order to the common good. Well, therefore, may 
his decrees and edicts go in this form, and have this for their chief scope and 
end— Ne quid detrimenti res-publica capiat.” And hence the neglect duly 
and seasonably to animadvert upon offenders is a violation of the public justice 
committed to his management, for which he is accountable to him that en- 
trusted him: it is a wrong done to the community of whose rights he is the 
appointed guardian. .... But now, the great Lord and Ruler of the world 
owes his own creatures nothing; he is, by his goodness, inclined to take care 
of them and preserve common order among them; but not owing them any- 
thing (except by his own word he makes himself a debtor), he cannot be said 
to wrong the community by not providing that punishments be inflicted upon 
delinquents according to demerit.” (Howe's Living Temple, part ii. cap. 7.) 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIIL 30 
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question to the unbelieving multitude, he was inviting them 
to address God as their Father, not on the ground of a natural, 
but of a supernatural, relation, which he had come to establish 
in a fallen world. Nevertheless, our belief is, that the words 
were addressed, not to the multitude, but to the disciples. 
This is specially affirmed by Saint Matthew: “ And seeing the 
multitude, he went up into a mountain; and when he was 
set, his disciples came unto him: and he opened his mouth, 
and taught them,” Matt. v. 1,2. We grant that the people 
were “in audience ;” but this does not prove that all, or indeed 
any part, of the sermon was addressed to them. Our atten- 
tion is directed, finally, to St Paul’s discourse on Mars-hill, 
Acts xvii. 22-31. This passage, like the rest brought forward, 
refuses to yield the shadow of a support to Mr Brown’s views. 
We infer from his use of capitals, that he considers the follow- 
ing sentence of some service: “ For we are also his offspring.” 
Surely it is incumbent upon Mr Brown to prove something 
more than the universally acknowledged truth that God is our 
Creator. 

The analogy of an official relation is also objected to, on the 
ground that the substratum or essence of the divine character 
is love. All the other attributes of Deity are, it seems, but the 
manifold forms and diversified aspects of this one original and 
all-absorbing perfection. There are many theologians who 
hold that there is no distinction of attributes in the divine 
nature—that what are called attributes are only the diversi- 
fied manifestations of one essential characteristic. But, while 
agreeing as to the absolute identity of the phenomena, they 
differ in their conception of the substrata. Some say that 
rectitude is the essence of the divine character ; others, that it 
is wisdom ; while others, among whom is Mr Brown, give the 
preference to the love of God. We reject altogether the prin- 
ciple of their speculations as presumptuous in its origin, unne- 
cessary in its purpose, and most injurious in its effect upon 
theological doctrines. We grant that there is a natural ten- 
dency in the human mind to generalize—to seek the one in 
the manifold—to trace the endless diversity of things to some 
central point of unity and indifference. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to carry this principle of all philosophising to mani- 
festly extravagant and absurd lengths. Of this we have various 
examples in the history of the human mind in its search after 
truth. 

“ The alchemists would see in nature only a simple metal, clothed 
with the different appearances which we denominate gold, silver, 
copper, iron, mercury, &c., and they confidently explained the mys- 
teries, not only of nature, but of religion, by salt, sulphur, and mer- 
cury. Some of our modern zoologists recoil from the pussibility of 
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nature working on two different plans; and, rather than renounce 
the unity which delights them, they insist on recognising the wings 
of insects in the gills of fishes, and the sternum of quadrupeds in the 
antenne of butterflies; and all this, that they may prove that man 
is only the evolution of a molluscum. Descartes saw, in the phy- 
sical world, only matter and motion; and more recently, it has been 
maintained that thought itself is only a movement of matter. Of 
all the faculties of the mind, Condillac recognised only one, which 
transformed itself like the Protean metal of the alchemists, and he 
maintains that our belief in the rising of to-morrow’s sun is a sen- 
sation. It is this tendency, indeed, which has principally deter- 
mined philosophers, as we shall hereafter see, to neglect or violate 
the original duality of consciousness; in which, as an ultimate fact, 
—a self, and not self—mind knowing, and matter known,—are given 
in counterpoise and mutual opposition; and hence the three Uni- 
tarian schemes of materialism, idealism, and absolute identity. In 
fine, pantheism, or the doctrine which identifies mind and matter— 
the Creator and the creature—God and the universe—how are we 
to explain the prevalence of this modification of atheism in the most 
ancient and in the most recent times ? Simply because it carries our 
love of unity to its highest fruition.” (Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, 
vol. i. pp. 72, 73.) 

If, therefore, we would give full scope to the unifying ten- 
dency of the human mind, we must do more than abolish the 
plurality of the divine attributes, we must pronounce all diver- 
sity of existence an illusion of the imagination, and surrender, 
in one sweeping conclusion, the reality of the finite and the 
intelligence and personality of the infinite. As we profess to 
be Christians, it behoves us to believe the word of God, which 
declares plainly and unequivocally that the great Object of 
worship is wise, holy, just, and good. 

The only proof which Mr Brown offers in support of his view, 
is the golden sentence already quoted, “God is love.” St 
John, however, does not say that is love only, but, on the 
contrary, affirms that “God is light,” as well as love. What- 
ever the apostle may mean by light, whether wisdom, as Mr 
Brown holds, or holiness, as we believe, it is clear that he 
attributes two principles to the divine nature. How is it pos- 
sible, then, to convert these two thingsinto one? In any th 
of identity conceivable by us, one or other of the two princi- 
ples must be surrendered, if their coequality be refused. 

In bringing this discussion to a close, we shall briefly indi- 
cate, in their general form, the real points of difference be- 
tween the disputants. 

1. They differ in their views of the nature of the divine 
government. They alike hold that God is both father and 
king ; but Mr Brown maintains that he is father-king, while 
Mr Hinton maintains that he is king-father. The one says 
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that he is king, with a paternal government ; the other, that 
he is father, with a kingly government. It is evident that Mr 
Brown’s idea of the form of the divine government is obtained 
by confounding things that differ, by uniting into one undis- 
tinguished whole two opposite methods of divine procedure, 
the rectoral and the redemptive. There can be no doubt that 
Scripture speaks of law and grace, works and faith, judgment 
and mercy. These, however, are not represented as the con- 
stituent parts of one undivided scheme, but the contrasted and 
successive methods of the divine government. If we separate 
these two, the one from the other, the question as to the 
nature of the divine government is easily determined ; for 
there is no dispute as to the relation which God sustains to the 
world on the ground of the atonement—it is admitted, on all 
hands, to be one of grace and mercy. The only point that 
requires to be settled is, the relation which he sustained to the 
world irrespective of any remedial arrangement, or, in other 
words, the normal and natural form of the divine rule. When 
the question is thus limited and defined, it seems to us that 
there is no room for discussion ; for surely there can be no 
doubt that the conditions laid down for the guidance of our 
first parents were conditions of pure law and inflexible autho- 
rity. 2. They differ in their view of the reason for atonement. 
Mr Brown holds that it was divine love that required, as well 
as furnished, the atonement. It was not any considerations of 
law or of justice that made it necessary, but the wise and 
affectionate care of the universal father. It would be an injury 
to his great family in earth and sky if he passed by sin with- 
out giving an effectual testimony against it in the sacrifice of 
his Son. Mr Hinton, on the other hand, holds (as we infer 
from the general drift of his remarks) that the necessity of 
atonement was grounded on law as well as on love. In other 
words, atonement was required, not only by a benevolent 
regard for the good of the universe, but by moral obligations 
of truth and fidelity, created by the law as an external in- 
stitute.* 





* Whilst Mr Hinton differs from Mr Brown in the last particular mentioned, 
there are other approved theologians, such as Mr Gilbert, who agree with him. 
“The attempt,” says Mr Gilbert, “ to prove that the divine being is obliged as 
much to fulfil his threatenings as his promises, on whatever ground, must be 
manifestly futile; since, while he ever abideth faithful to the one, we have 
the evidence of fact that he doth not hold himself equally bound by the other. 
With him there certainly are forgivenesses, though no failures of fidelity. 
He does blot out sin, but he cancels none of his engagements. He ever abideth 
Saithful,” (Gilbert on the Christian Atonement, Ist edition, pp. 197, 198). 
Again, in another place, he says, “ We arrive then, without ambiguity, at the 
conclusion that relative justice, or that of a public character, is goodness regu- 
lated by the decisions of wisdom. God is infinitely good and infinitely wise, and, 
therefore, essentially and at all times, just. His justice even, severe as is its 
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We believe with Mr Brown and Mr Gilbert, that the atone- 
ment was needed, on the und of a well-directed benevo- 
lence ; we believe also, with Mr Hinton, that it was required 
by fidelity to the divine law; but, above and beyond this, we 
believe, with many distinguished divines of the past and 
present time, that it was especially required to satisfy the 
claims of a proper and real righteousness in God, who will by 
no other means clear the guilty. We say a rand real 
righteousness in God, for many use the word, while they deny 
the thing. Thus: 1. Some deny the divine righteousness in 
regard to sin, by resolving all punishment into the anger or 
severity of God. This is the view of Socinus, whose object is 
to shew, that the punishment of sin is a right rather than a 
duty ; and, consequently, that God, if he will, may freely for- 
give the sinner, as one is at liberty to forego his rights. 
2. Some deny the divine righteousness, by resolving it into the 
unqualified acts of the divine will. This is the view of Crel- 
lius, who traces all moral distinctions to the divine volitions. 
According to him, all actions are morally indifferent, except as 
they are distinguished by the authority of the absolute Lord. 
Hence, whether God punish or pardon, it is a righteous act, 
because everything that he does should be denominated right- 
eous. 3. Some deny the righteousness in question, by resolving 
it into the divine fidelity. This view, to which we have already 
referred, proceeds upon the assumption that there was no 
antecedent necessity to punish sin; but a moral constitution 
having been established, that the divine Being brought himself 
under obligation to carry out its provisions—the obligation of 
an implicit promise and of an explicit declaration. His truth 
would be dishonoured by disregarding such declarations. This 
view affirms an important truth, but denies another of still 
greater importance. 4. Some deny a proper penal righteous- 
ness in God, by resolving it into a combination of res and 
benevolence. Such, as we have already shewn, is the view 
advocated by Mr Baldwin Brown in his work under review, 
and also by Mr Gilbert in his able but defective treatise on 





aspect, springs, nevertheless, from that view of his nature which is given in 
the glorious definition, ‘God is love.’” (P. 189.) 

From these extracts, it is evident that Mr Gilbert held, as does Mr Brown, 
the idea that God’s intelligent love was the only reason for atonement, and 
rejected the view that the atonement was also necessary on the ground of 
fidelity to the established law of his realms. We are surprised that so acute 
and able a thinker as Mr Gilbert should have lost sight of the fact, that the 
establishment of a law, as it is a public advantage, and creates an expectation 
of its continuance, contains a virtua] promise that it shall be maintained in 
force. And Mr Gilbert himself says that God is under moral obligations to 
fulfil his promises, and, by consequence, to uphold the authority of the law as 
such, irrespective of, or rather in addition to, any ulterior consideration. 
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the Christian atonement. The object of punishment, accord- 
ing to this theory, is to protect the happiness of the universe, 
by placing a barrier in the way of crime. The atonement is 
intended to answer the same purpose in connection with a 
system of free pardon. This theory is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of utilitarianism, which reduces right and wrong into mere 
synonyms for benefits and injuries. This evidently amounts 
to a denial of the divine justice, for it evidently implies that 
“there is nothing in the divine nature that leads to the punish- 
ment of sin, but benevolence, or a regard to the happiness of 
the universe. If that is secured, sin and all sin may go un- 
punished for ever.” (“Hodge on the Extent of the Atone- 
ment.”) 5. Some deny the punitive righteousness of God, by 
resolving it into a combination of wisdom and holiness. This 
and the preceding view are two forms of the theory of public 
justice. They both proceed upon the principle that punish- 
ment is a protective arrangement established for the benefit 
of the universe, but they differ in their idea of sin ; the one 
regarding it as evil in itself, the other as evil in its injurious 
effects. The two schemes alike refuse the idea of guilt as part 
of the essence of sin. They are both founded on the principle 
that sin is punished because of its diffusive tendency, and not 
because of its proper demerit; that the penalties of law are 
preventive, and not retributive; that velihinans is making an 
example of the offender, and not a just recompence of reward. 
Such views seriously dilute, if they do not utterly destroy, the 
idea of atonement. They reduce it to a mere teaching ordi- 
nance—a sort of picture lesson to the universe, demonstrating 
that God hates sin, though he forgives it—a moral expedient, 
designed wholly to influence the sinner and the universe, and 
not at all to satisfy the demands of divine justice. 

Penal righteousness, in its proper and common acceptation, 
bears reference to the demerit of sin. It is that principle in 
God which is the correlate of guilt, and which prompts him to 
punish the offender because he deserves punishment. Punish- 
ment may and does answer many other purposes, but its pecu- 
liar and fundamental essence consists in retribution for guilt. 
This is the idea of righteousness which God has implanted in 
our very nature, and which all men would spontaneously attach 
to the word, when used with reference to the punishment of 
sin. The other ideas which have been attached to the word 
are the result of speculation, and as gross a perversion of 
language as are the significations attached to the vocabulary of 
the social affections, by the advocates of the selfish system in 
morals. 

If we look, moreover, at the moral sentiments of mankind 
and the constitution of man’s nature, it will be found that every 
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human conscience bears unequivocal testimony to the intrinsic 
demerit of sin, and, therefore, to a proper sin-punishing prin- 
ciple in the divine nature, a sense of guilt being the invariable 
result of transgression. And what is the sense of guilt, but an 
invincible conviction that we deserve punishment—that we 
ought to be punished ; and, consequently, that there is a Great 
Being over us, whose imperative function it is to punish the 
guilty. St Paul refers to this universal moral sentiment when, 
speaking of the heathen, he says, “Who, knowing the judgment 
of God, that they which commit such things are worthy of 
death,” Rom. i. 32. 

The language of Scripture with respect to sin, punishment, 
and justice, is in complete accord with the moral sentiments 
of mankind. For example, “the wages of sin is death ; but 
the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” Rom. vi. 23. The contrasted words are éjuwa and 
xagroua, the former signifying the regular military pay, and 
the idea meant to be conveyed evidently is, that death is 
the merited recompence of sin, proceeding from the justice 
of God, while eternal life is an unmerited donation pro- 
ceeding from the benevolence of God. Compare Rev. xvi. 
5, 6. e therefore argue, that these p es can convey 
but one meaning to unsophisticated men, viz., that punish- 
ment is retributive, and that God is called “righteous,” be- 
cause his nature contains a proper retributive principle. Com- 
pare Heb. ii. 2, Jude 7, and Rom. i. 18, passages clearly 
indicating, that there is in God an ethical principle of right- 
eousness, which makes punishment the respective consequence 
of transgression. It is with great regret that we behold so 
many respectable divines giving the weight of their honoured 
names against a principle so important and so scriptural. 

In dismissing the subject, we beg to say, that our object in 
this paper has been of a conservative, not destructive, character. 
We have been defending, not denying; supplementing, not sup- 

lanting. We believe all that 1s positive in the views that 

ave come under consideration, and have only resisted the exclu- 
sive pretensions. Tous it seems a point, not of mere or 
sical subtlety, but of vital importance to contend earnestly for 
the connection of the atonement with a real divine Righteous- 
ness. This ignored or denied, deprives the atonement of its 
chief glory in relation to God, and of its main power in re- 
gard to man. Nothing short of a proper and real atone- 
ment is fitted to still the tempest of guilt, and to afford com- 
plete repose and satisfaction to the quickened meee i am, 
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IX. FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Revue Chrétienne. 


Tue recent numbers of this Review contain several interesting and able arti- 
cles, of which the principal are these two : “ Ce qu’ il faut 4 la France,” and 
“ Marguerite a Valois.” The former, from the pen of that eminent Chris- 
tian litterateur, Professor R. St Hilaire, points out what stands in the way 
of France’s real greatness, her futility, her instability, and want of any real 
grandeur of moral purpose. It isa faithful estimate of the past and present 
of France, though impinging on the susceptibilities of that vain people, and 
bringing down upon its author not a little odium. Villemain has upraided 
him with want of taste; the Siecle has decried the Professor. The reason 
of this indignation is, that he has attacked the great idol, Voltaire. It 
would be well for France if she had many such mentors as this noble literary 
man, who, as a Christian and patriot, shews what is still lacking to complete 
her greatness. The history of the life and times of Margaret of Valois, the 
Olympia Morata of France, as she is styled, is interesting from the fact, 
that she was so much mixed up with the progress of the Reformation in 
France. The number for July has an article on the “dernieres amitiés de 
Fenelon,” delineating principally his friendship with the Duke of Chevreuse, 
and supplying pretty full extracts from their correspondence. 





Chrétien Evangélique. 

In the recent numbers of this excellent periodical, we have several articles 
of interest and value, The four articles on Calvin, and the discussion of 
the peculiar doctrines of the “ Institutions,” are exceedingly good. They 
have not a little in common, in their scope and purport, with the articles 
which have appeared in our own Review during the course of this year. It 
gives us sincere pleasure to find that the evangelical Protestantism of 
Switzerland avows, with a manly decision, the great doctrine of election, 
which is, as every theologian knows, in reality the regulator and the pole- 
star of a theological system, the absence of which leaves everything in con- 
fusion. The August number contains a sketch of the life and labours of 
Dutoit-Membrini of Lausanne There are two interesting letters from 
Paris, detailing the fruits of the revival which recently took place during 
the visit of Mr Radcliffe, and the effects produced by it upon many minds, 
especially upon the children. 


















GERMAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Evangelische-Reformirte Kirchenzeitung. 

he “ Reformirte Kirchenzeitung,” under the editorship of Pastors 
Birkner of Erlangen and Stahelin of Basel, aims, as its name indicates, to 
represent the interests of the reformed church in Germany. It has been in 
existence for ten years, during which period, we believe, it has stood alone 
as representing the refurmed churches in that country, Its general tone 
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has been all along decidedly evangelical. Naturally, considerable promin- 
ence is given to the matters in dispute between the two confessions, The 
distinguishing doctrines and views of the reformed church are represented 
and defended decidedly, yet with moderation, and in a brotherly tone 
While complaints are made of injustice and unbrotherly treatment at the 
hands of the Lutherans, we feel justified in suying, that it has not been the 
practice of the writers in this periodical to return railing for railing. On 
the contrary, the matters of controversy are treated in a Christian spirit, such 
as is calculated not to embitter feeling, but rather to promote unity in 
spirit, even while the two branches of the Protestant Church eontinue to 
differ on some important points. 

Perhaps the most important theological paper that has appeared in the 
course of this year, is an article, extending over several parts, on ‘“ Method- 
ism.” By “ Methodism,” the writer understands generally “the logal 
mode of viewing and representing the way to attain the comfort of faith,”’ 
and the object of his paper is to meet the errors and one-sidedness of this 
view ; it willbe best understocd by the statement of three propositions, 
which he lays down at the outset, and which he defends and illustrates in 
the course of his article. I. Theaim or terminus (Ziel) in conversion, is 
not the forgiveness of sin, or deliverance from the fear of Gud’s punishment, 
but godliness (Gottsseligkeit), or fruitio Dei. II. The most immediate and 
powerful motive in conversion is not to be found in the holiness of God 
the justice (demanding and punishing), or the wrath of God, but in his 
goodness and love, III. The touchstone to prove the truth of a conversion 
is not its particular course, but its fruits —no importance is to be attached to 
the way and manner of the course. 

Passing over a series of papers on the characteristics of the founders of 
the reformed church, vindicating them from some Lutheran aspersions, we 
may refer to an extremely interesting article by Herzog, on Fénelon’s Mis- 
sionary Operations among the Protestants. In the course of his article, 
Herzog shews plainly enough, that the renowned Archbishop of Canterbury 
is by no means entitled to the praise, sometimes bestowed on him even by 
Protestants, for his mode of conducting these operations. It is sad indeed 
to hear such a man lamenting the insincerity of the new converts (or per- 
verts), seeing thoroughly the impossibility of making men good catholics 
by compulsion, advocating the employment of milder measures, yet such as 
appealed to their lower impulses, such as relief from oppressive taxes, and 
yet urging the government to threaten severer punishment to the obstinate, 
and especially to guard more strictly the line of coast, lest any should 
escape from the country. Truly “ if he was tainted with the original sin of 
his church, it is not to be denied that he appropriated this sin as his own,” 
and his conduct shewed, as Herzog remarks, that “the purest man must 
be defiled if he will be mixed up with a thoroughly dirty affair.” 

An important feature in this periodical is the “ Kirchenchronik,” under 
which head a great deal of interesting ecclesiastical intelligence, concerning 
especially the position and prospects of the reformed churches in Germany, 
Switzerland, France, &c., is presented to the readers. 

Notices and short reviews of new theological publications also appear 
from time to time. 
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Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 

In the second number of this Review, we have five articles of interest : 
Augustine’s Doctrine of the Church, by Schmidt ; Bartholomai on the Wrath 
of God, a biblico-dogmatic study ; Stirm on the question, May we Pray for 
the Dead? M‘Cosh's Letter to the Churches of Germany; and Dorner’s 
Review of the Mansel-Maurice Controversy. The survey of this latter sub- 
ject in all its parts, by one of the most speculative theologians of Germany, 
possesses so much interest, that we shall forego our notice of the other 
papers, and of the third number, which has also come to hand, in order to 
shew our readers how the Mansel-Maurice controversy is regarded from a 
German point of view. We thought of translating the paper in full, but 
were deterred, partly by its length, partly by the minute repetition of the 
views of the several controversalists with which our readers are familiar, and 
also by the circumstance, that while we approve of many things propounded, 
there are many to which we cannot assent. We shall, therefore, merely 
give an outline of the article, a great part of which is occupied with a sketch 
of the opinions of Sir William Hamilton, Mansel, Maurice, M‘Cosh, and 
Dr Fitzgerald (Bishop of Cork), who had propounded various inquiries for 
the judgment of German theologians. Accordingly, Dorner enters upon 
the subject as one who has been solicited to state his judgment. 

Commencing with Mr Mansel’s publication, ‘The Limits of Religious 
Thought,” Dorner states, that as Kant’s criticism had stopped short half- 
way, it was Mansel’s intention to complete it in its ethical and religious 
side. The result to which he (Mr M.) comes, is that not only is there no 
knowledge of God and of divine things, but that there can be none. He 
next shews the peculiarly favourable disposition of the English mind at this 
moment for giving a favourable ear to him. From the time of Butler’s 
analogy down to the apologetical writings of Paley, which were long re- 
garded as unsurpassable, the English mind rested content with experimental 
proofs from natural analogies and historic testimonies. If by such proofs 
the credibility of the Scriptures was commended to rational thought, and 
all opposition to them was as far as possible refuted in detail, it was sum- 
marily held that the substance of Scripture, and the duty of believing it, 
were demonstrated. But those classical works of English apologetics, which 
had been committed to memory, gradually denied their service. It was 
found by experience that young men, though they learned from these 
works an answer to every doubt, yet did not come to an inward certainty 
of conviction, and that the unsatisfactory solutions of apologetics, as is wont 
to be the case, only summoned forth doubts. Another method of defence, 
says Dorner, began to be demanded by English common sense, Mansel 
had a certain impression of this, and his book proves a new position of the 
English mind. But, he adds, not only is that position of germinating doubt 
which the former apologetics produce accepted generally by Mansel, but he 
gives to that doubt of knowledge a far more general extent. 

Dorner next refers to Maurice’s work in reply, “ What is Revelation? ” 
(1859), and pronounces upon him a high eulogium as one of the first Eng- 
lish theologians of the present day, even measured by a German standard ; 
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and a list of his publications is given. It was to be expected that the Ger- 
man divine would have more in common with Maurice, though he condemns 
his views on the atonement and eternal punishment. But before laying 
before his readers the status causa, he deems it necessary to make his 
readers acquainted with Sir William Hamilton, whose philosophy is elabo- 
rately and correctly sketched with a perfect knowledge of his writings. 
Dorner shews, that according to this philosophy, an altar dywworw deg— 
to the unknown and unknowable God—must be the last and highest reach 
of true religion. But does this philosophy of Sir William Hamilton let re- 
ligion—faith—come in and supply the blank of knowledge? No, His 
prelections on logic designate the finite, nay, the phenomenal, as the only 
knowable. His faith has nothing to do with certainty nor with knowledge 
of the object believed, and is a blind faith recommended far more by despair 
of knowledge, than by any other consideration. 

Dorner next describes Mansel as one of the most enthusiastic and ablest 
representatives of Hamilton’s philosophy, who, with all the weapons of 
dialectics in no ordinary measure at his command, asserts the absolute in- 
comprehensibility of God, without, however, adopting all the positions of 
Hamilton. After this, we have a full and accurate delineation of the opinions 
propounded in this whole discussion, and which need not be here repeated, by 
Mansel, Maurice, M‘Cosh, Fitzgerald, He shews against Mansel that Hegel 
and Schleiermacher were direct antagonists, not attached to the same scheme 
of thought. He next adverts to the position of Maurice, that we must 
mount beyond ourselves, which he regards as an expression neither happily 
chosen, nor without hurtful consequences. If this means that we are to 
mount above our present sinful condition, that the divine idea of our being 
may be realised, we must certainly assent to it. If, on the other hand, it 
means that what religion properly gives rises above the idea of our proper 
being, and that the knowledge of God is in contradiction to our nature, apart 
from sin, and that thus, in order to be in communion with God, we must 
abandon our natural self, this makes a rent in the revelation of the unity 
of our being instead of perfecting it; and the Roman Catholic “donum 
superadditum ” returns with all its consequences. The solution of the 
enigma lies in love ; knowledge unites the two ; hence wisdom is only intel- 
lectual love, or the love of the knowing mind. Love makes what belongs 
to another our own, and our own another's, without commixture, 

Dorner next delineates the INTERMEDIATE position of Dr M‘Cosh, and holds 
that in truth he must go to Maurice’s side more fully than he does. 
M‘Cosh holds that the mind has something native or connate, though the 
English mind, says Dorner, since the days of Locke, has taken offence at the 
word “innate” ideas. The idea is widely diffused, especially in Germany, 
that faith in God is intuitive, whereas, says M‘Cosh, revelation does not 
address itself merely to the intuition, or to the intuitive consciousness, but 
to the whole mind. Upon this Dorner remarks, that this is the very prin- 
ciple held by Schleiermacher, and by the modern German theologians, who in 
this respect are at one with him; that no man more fully asserted than 
Schleiermacher, that Christianity is a leaven or principle of life for the whole 
man. The English mind sees divine truth more reflected from the works 
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of God without us ; the German mind more contemplates history as nature. 
From this he passes to M‘Cosh’s objection to Schleiermacher’s mode of 
viewing Scripture. 

In giving his judgment in this controversy, Dorner begins with the re- 
mark ; “ As certainly as the German reformation was something very prac- 
tical, so is the position of modern German theology in reference to the 
‘testimonium spiritus S.,’ something very practical. We abide, says he, on 
the soil of the ethico-religious life and its interests, and give warning 
against the dream that a chain of conclusions is religion, or can be a ladder 
which leads to heaven, in place of the via regia through repentance and 
faith. What we miss, says he, in this respect, in the English apologetics, 
is just this practical character; to which we must certainly add, that they 
do not satisfy the stricter demands of science, and that they cannot perform 
what they prescribe to themselves.” He adds, “ Our opinion, furthermore, 
is not (and with this I answer a series of questions by the Bishop), that we 
are to render a priori proofs for the truths of Christianity. Rather, we reject 
the historical as well as the speculative proofs for the gospel, because they 
trench upon the imperial right of Christian truth to accredit itself, and place 
the force of proof in reason, instead of placing it in the gospel. We do not 
say, such and such are the wants of man; therefore, the gospel which pro- 
mises to supply them, is true. What Dr Fitzgerald seems to regard as the 
end (viz., the historical certainty effected by intellectual proofs, that Jesns 
is risen, and thereby accredited as a teacher), is only the way to the end, 
and at most but the beginning.” “ Life in the light of the present, per- 
sonal, living truth (that is, Christ), is attainable, and the spiritual know- 
ledge that life and salvation are in Christ, is as immediate a knowledge as 
the sensible knowledge of the warming and light-giving sun, or as the 
knowledge of the convalescent sick isa knowledge of returning health. The 
certainty which we acknowledge as alone decisive, is not before faith, but 
arises as the effect of faith, or rather, is the effect of the object of faith 
—even Christ by the Spirit.” 

With regard to Scripture again, Dorner finds fault with Dr M‘Cosh for 
demanding faith in the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, as the first step of 
Christianity, and asserts that faith can arise without the Scriptures, merely 
by the preaching of the gospel. And as to our certainty of the authority of 
Scripture, we draw this from the authority of Christ, after being assured of 
his redeeming power and dignity—not conversely. So long as men think 
that faith in the inspiration and divine authority of Scripture is the first 
step in Christian piety, without which no further steps are possible, or that 
the faith required by Christianity is identical with faith in inspiration—so 
long, says he, will men be in alarm and terror at every criticism of the canon, 
There is thus a danger of regarding Christianity, not as a divine economy 
of life and spirit, which, eminently historical, renews its youth in every 
generation, but as a dead history of the past, or as a doctrine of perpetually 
lifeless truths, and that is to reduce it to the stand-point of law.” 

After a long and elaborate article of 105 pages, replete with valuable 
truths, though mixed with others as the above outline shews, not free from 
the erratic, there follows a crushing reply to Mansel. “If,” says he, “ we 
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are not made capable of receiving God (divinitatis capaces), or (what we 
have acknowledged as the obverse of this), if God is incommunicable, and 
if he may not on account of his ‘ perfection’ and ‘majesty’ possess that 
which pertains to love, what other God remains but the God of peIsm, who 
merely puts upon him the mask of the Christian God in a seeming revela- 
tion? That Christ could at most be but a Theophany, if not a mere man 
moved by God, is self-evident from what has been said above. If God and 
humanity stand so wide apart, we can have but a symbolical revelation even 
in him,” 

“ But how is it with the inspiration of the holy men of God, or with their 
writings, whom he takes under his protection against German criticism, by 
his theory? These holy men of God, if Mansel thinks consecutively, can 
have had no knowledge of God, nor could even Jesus himself; they knew 
only that tissue of finite thoughts which God is said to have destined to us 
by his revelation.” 





X. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. PHILOLOGY. 


Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation, Prose and Poetical. By the Rev. A. B. 
Davinson, M.A. Williams and Norgate, Edinburgh. 1861. 


We cordially welcome Mr Davidson's “ Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation.” 
The patient research of biblical scholars has successfully eliminated much 
of the obscurity connected with the Masoretic system, and we think with 
Mr Davidson that it is calculated in its own province “ to contribute much 
to the fuller understanding and deeper feeling of the Scriptures,” Few, 
we believe, will now be found to question the value of the vowel system as 
an aid to the more accurate interpretation of the Hebrew text—a system 
so wonderfully complete and harmonious in itself, and perpetuating in 
phonetic symbols the living sounds of the sacred language as taught and 
spoken in the days of the prophets. The Jews have shewed themselves 
jealous of the purity of its pronunciation as a living tongue. Mistakes 
and blemishes there are, arising both from human imperfection and from 
national prejudice, and serving thereby to impose a wholesome caution on 
the student in using their assistance. ‘The wonder, however, is, not that 
error3 exist in so extensive a system, but that these are so comparativel 
few in number, and in most cases so easily detected by the very rules whic 
its authors have themselves established. 

The accents mark the logical, rhythmical, and rhetorical relationship of 
the words as symbols of thought. The second of these uses, that of their 
employment as rhythmical or musical signe in recitation or singing, the 
least important still remains, and will probably always continue, matter of 
the merest conjecture. But as signs of logical and oratorical interpunction, 
the accents, as in some sort determinate os have been more clearly 
understood, and are proportionately useful for purposes of criticism, They 
not only supply the place of the marks of modern punctuation, dividing 
and sub-dividing every verse into its independent or relatively subordinate 
clauses, but undertake the far more comprehensive task of determining in 
each clause the relation of every individual word, and the measure of its con- 
nection or disjunction with every other. These accents are designed to fulfil, 
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too, the scarcely less oe age purpose of drawing the reader's attention to 
such words as were emphatic, and would have been underlined or italicised 
in modern languages. And if, as we believe, this twofold system of vocalic 
and accentual symbolism—evidently the labour of many ages of Jewish 
scholarship—gives us upon the while a faithful delineation of the manner 
in which the sacred Scriptures were read and spoken, at least after the 
Babylonish captivity, the vocal sounds and inflections of the language being 
almost as scrupulously preserved in their schools through successive genera- 
tions as the text itself, they must serve a more important and useful pur- 
pose than that of mere ornamentation. ‘True, they are the work of fallible 
and in some respects prejudiced men, but men who had a supreme regard 
for the purity of the sacred text; and an accurate acquaintance with the 
importance of the accentual system, as supplementary to that of the vowels, 
will often be found serviceable to the student in discerning the nicer shades 
of meaning. 

Mr Davidson's manual supplies a hitherto existing gap in the way of 
attaining to such acquaintance, and supplies it well. He has mastered the 
subject himself. His rules and inferences are concisely and intelligibly ex- 
pressed, and in most cases the ———- are sound and satisfactory. In 
the introduction, we have a carefully compiled, though somewhat lengthened, 
account of the earlier native and foreign writers on the subject, with a de- 
scriptive list of their various works. ‘The “Outline” proper begins with a 
well digested chapter on the threefold use of the accents generally, fol- 
lowed by another on their antiquity and authority, where he traces the 
formation of the written signs to a period extending between the 5th and 
10th centuries of the Christian era, though then only stereotyping the 
exact sounds and style of declamation that had come down from a previous 
antiquity, Section fourth, on the use and relative importance of the 
accents as signs of interpunction, is one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive in the book, and one which, with its numerous and pertinent examples 
from Scripture, we commend to the perusal of biblical students, as shewing 
how useful a competent knowledge of the accents will frequently prove as 
auxiliary to a fuller understanding of the meaning of the text. After this 
the more technical part of the work is handled under the two heads of prose 
and poetical accentuation, where we have a concise analysis of the principles 
that guide the use of the various accents in both departments. The whole 
work presents an admirable summary of what can known on the sub- 
ject, and will prove a boon to biblical students, A few typographical and 
verbal inaccuracies occur, which a riew edition will rectify, Notwithstand- 
ing its unpretending exterior, its | brevity and conciseness shew at once 
the immense amount of research and study expended in its construction. 
Having carefully gone over it, and derived both pleasure and profit from its 
perusal, wa cordially commend it to those who would learn for themselves 
what can be said in behalf of the accentual system. 


If. TYPOLOGY. 


Symbolique du culle de Vancienne Alliance, Par Witnetm Neumann. 
Lausanne: G, Bridel. 1860. 


Tus volume is a course of lectures delivered in the Theological Faculty of 
Lausanne by a German professor, in the French language. This circum- 
stance accounts for certain obscurities of style which we so rarely meet 
with in French writers. ‘There is also a mystic vein running through the 
book which adds at times to the difficulty of seeing the precise shadow of 
the author's thought. It may be this mysticism that lies at the bottom of 
several expressions which might seem to indicate that the writer inclines 
to some of the views of the new ‘ 
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For instance, when he speaks of the altar of the cross upon which the 
sacrifice of humanity has been made by the death of Jesus, does he not ex- 
pose himself to the censure of Count de Gasparin when he says, ‘ We 
are told that, humanity having suffered with the second Adam, we are 
saved by our union to him, not his becoming our substitute?" But it is 
ee unfair to judge of M. Neumann's theological tendencies while his 

ymbolique is still unfinished, the present volume being only the first of 
what is intended to be a very large and elaborate scientific work. The 
author has evidently made a profound study of the subject in all its bear- 
ings, and seems thoroughly conversant with rabbinic literature, as well as 
with the opinions of the fathers. He has also amply availed himself of 
the rich stores of learning contained in his native language, and equall 
acknowledges his obligation to Professor Fairbairn’s Typology ; and, though 
he does not think the author independent enough in his judgment, he ad- 
mits that he has thoroughly examined and brought out the results of the 
labours of the Germans, The entire work is intended to embrace four 
ts—Ist, The Persons employed in the Worship; 2d, The Places; 3d, 
he Times; and 4th, the Acts of the Worship. In the present volume 
only the persons employed in the worship are examined, ie. Israel, the 
Levites, the priests, the high priest. In his introduction the author clearly 
states, in opposition to those who would sever the Old Testament from the 
New, that the latter is the complement of the former, and he proves the 
deep spirituality of the symbolical worship, as well as its universal tendency : 
—‘ As it has sometimes been pretended with peremptory assurance, and 
laid down in dogmatical language, that the God of the Old Testament was 
only a national God, and his worship, as well as the revelation of his 
divinity, an illusory phantasmagoria, so we must insist the more strongly on 
this conviction, that his law had in view all the peoples of the earth, every 
creature in the universe, and that man in his human nature is the subject 
of his ordinances.” The author then goes on to shew that from circle to 
circle humanity or Israel finds its culminating point in the high priest, the 
type of Christ ; and throughout the whole book he keeps the eye fixed upon 
this glorious personage, ‘in whom Israel was to see the crown of humanity 
.... the type of the Son of Man, and the shadow of him before whom 
Nathaniel bowed down, saying, ‘ Rabbi, thou art he Son of God ; thou art 
the King of Israel.’ ” 

To illustrate M. Neumann’s style of explanation we quote a few words 
from what he says upon the obscure and much contested point of the an- 
swer by Urim and Thummim :—“ In our opinion this is the manner in 
which the priest consulted the Lord. He interrogated him, In what man- 
ner was God interrogated in Israel but by prayer? The priest then prays. 
The posture of prayer in Israel consisted in stretching forth the Coode 
(Isa. i. 15) as if the worshipper had wished to embrace the abode of " 
to invoke the aid of God in raising his heart to him. The high priest bow- 
ing with his head towards the ground, as Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 42) cast his 
yo upon the sparkling of the light upon the breastplate. The rays of 
these stones reflected to his mind the calling of Israel to the kingdom of 
God, dazzled his eyes, and filled his heart with a rapturous glow. His 
spirit was rapt into a state of ecstasy. The fervour of his exalted soul 
transported him into heaven to the foot of the throne of God He saw 
him (Isa. vi. 1) and his eye, enlightened by God, received in a vision the 
answer to his prayer.” 

Many of the symbols are treated in the same devoutly poetic strain, but 
in the explanation of others the author gives very free rein to his imagina- 
tion. Ilis theory of the symbolical value of colours is, we think, highly 
fanciful and fine-spun. But the whole is pervaded by a spirit of — 
verence for the holy oracles and of glowing fervour. D, F. 
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III. APOLOGETICS. 

The Bible and its Critics : An Inquiry into the Objective Realities of Revealed 
Truths. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1861, By the Rev. Epwarp 
Garett, M.A. &vo, pp. 408. 

The quickened religiousness of the present has taken three distinct direc- 
tions, each antagonistic to the other two :—a Romanistic direction, which 
—_ be termed the extreme right ; a rationalistic direction, which we may 
call the extreme left, and a central direction, towards that living Biblical 
faith which overcometh the world, and will eventually chase the other two 
unclean spirits, like the apocalyptic locust, into the abyss from whence the 
came. In fact, the religious feeling in thoughtful minds, when awaken 
but as yet unhumbled, oscillates between superstition and scepticism, and 
finds enlightened, abiding repose — in the concrete realities of an objective 
revelation, beginning in peace with God through dur Lord Jesus Christ, and 
rising into loving sliedien to God and communion with him, in prepara- 
tion for consummate and eternal bliss in his presence above. ‘Thirty years 
ago, when the Tractarian movement began, men stood amazed at the sus- 
ceptibility'of some of the most cultivated mindsto everything of a Rome-ward 
tendency, and as they went over in crowds to the apostasy, humble Christians 
became alarmed, and wondered whereto all this would grow. But the 
heat of this movement proved temporary, and now, reports of conversion or 
perversion to the Romish faith are rare, and mostly among the weaker class 
of minds. For a considerable time past, the sceptical tendency has been 
taking the place of the superstitious—an — more deadly and formidable, 
— but which the gospel will as surely and completely overcome. 

Ve ascribe the beginning of this second movement, in so far as it is that of 

a distinct and active party in our day, not so much to the influence of Cole- 

ridge and Arnold, though this has been powerful in mers | what is largely 

called the Broad School, but partly to the influence of John Stuart Mill’s 

writings, in generating a spirit of scepticism as to everything supernatural, 

and ly to the tendency of speculation in the various departments of 
physical science towards natural causes, as sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of the external universe, to the exclusion of all higher causation. 

These two forces, working as mea. yet sympathetically in the same 

direction, have been gradually telling upon the religious faith of many able 

men, till at length they have found their confidence in the Bible, as contain- 
ing an authoritative revelation from heaven, sapped and mined, in fact, 
practically gone. 

In some, this leads to simple Deism, as in ad Francis Newman, who, 
while retaining his belief in the genuineness of some of the New Testament 
books, utterly rejects and calumniates the religion which they proclaim. In 
others it stops short of this, but for that very reason, is inconsistent, contra- 
dictory, indefinite, and scarcely honest. Of this last form of religious 
scepticism, in varying degrees, we have a notable specimen in the “ Essays 
and Reviews.” ‘The inner unity of these now celebrated productions is so 
manifest, that to deny it is an outrage — the good sense of its multitu- 
dinous readers. The one object which all of these writers seem to have set 
to themselves, is to eliminate as much as possible the supernatural element 
from those portions and truths of Scripture which came in their way as 
Essayists and Reviewers, and reduce Christianity as far as possible to a re- 
ree gratis of religious naturalism. In dealing with such a book, one 
may dwell on the dishonesty of the writers, occupying the position they do, 
and pledged as most of them are to principles the reverse of these which 
that book was written to maintain. ‘rhis has been done to good effect, but 
needs to be done yet more vehemently, till the writers feel the outrage upon 
English straightforwardness, of which they are guilty, and be driven to take 
the course which they should have taken at the first. Or, the positions of 
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the volume may be attacked in detail, and shewn to be untenable. This 
also has been satisfactorily done. But there is a third way of treating this 
volume, Considering it is but a varied development of biblical scepticism, 
and but one of a class, whose object is to undermine the faith of English 
Christians in the divine authority of the Scriptures, one may expatiate over 
the field of revealed truth, with the view of shone what is lost by the re- 
jection of it, and what is the gain of retaining it, pointing out, rather in a 
= way than in minute detail, the solid grounds on which rests the 
aith once delivered to the saints, and the flimsiness of the arguments by 
which it is assailed. 

This is the plan of the “ Boyle Lectures for 1861.” 

The first lecture is introductory. In the second, the author expatiates on 
the glorious unity which pervades the Scriptures, written though they were 
throughout a period of 1500 years, by very various authors, and embracing 
the most varied topics ; on the lofty character of the teaching, and the holy 
tendency of the ethical systems of the Bible ; and on its matchless influence 
on the thinking, the life, and the social system of mankind, as attested even 
by those who have tried to undermine its divine authority. The third lec- 
ture contrasts with this the uncertainty of “‘ Modern Speculation,” its varia- 
ble and arbitrary character and its absolute futility. In this lecture there 
are some admirable observations on the principles by which the Bible, as 
professedly a divine revelation, must be judged. e give the following 
as a specimen :— 

“3. Every book must be judged from the stand-point of its own theory. 
The theory of the Bible is that it is a divine revelation, and records the will 
and purposes and moral government of God. On this supposition, the pro- 
babifit, is that it would contain many things different from the conclusions. 

“ This assumption may be traced into at least three directions. 1. It 
may be “p lied to general principles. Celsus urged the improbability, that 
God would send his Son to die for mankind. Thus Lord Bolingbroke 
argued, that revelation cannot be true, because, in his opinion, divine Omni- 
potence ought to have —— it upou mankind, so as necessarily to com- 
pell their assent to it. The arrangement simply amounts to this, that the 
opinion of the objector, as to the most suitable means to accomplish a cer- 
tain end, differs from that of the God of the Bible, 2. The same argument 
may be applied to details. Thus, Mr Chubb insisted, that, if Christ had 
really risen from the dead, he should have repaired to the house of some 
friends, and made it the place of his residence while he staid upon earth, 
that so the rest of his friends and all others might have known where to 
see him and have access to him. Mr Woolston, on the other hand, thought 
that he ought to have appeared publicly to the chief priests and rulers of 
the Jews. In these cases, the test of truth is made to consist in the con- 
formity of the historical events to certain private opinions of the objector.” 

The fourth lecture, on “ The Soul and its Wants,” is a fine one. In the 
following passage, some great truths, though familiar enough, are put with 
great clearness and force :— 

“ We can trace a vulgar brotherhood of moral want, a distinct adumbra- 
tion of fixed spiritual necessities. But would you evoke them, so as to 
gather from within the soul a full recognition of the divine aptitude of the 
gospel for all its wants? it can only be done through the “_ of the 
truth itself, and the influence of the Spirit who works by it. The recogni- 
tion of it then springs up like the rush of old half-forgotten memories, 
recalled by the features of some once familiar object. It is the touch of the 
vivifying Spirit, recalling into active life those spiritual sensibilities which 
sin benumbed and blinded—the hand of a divine Agent setting right n 
the machine that had gone wrong... .. It is a natural step to pass from 
the existence of those moral wants to their reality and truth. They are not 
fantastical notions, not imaginations of the fancy, not ebullitions of idle 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIII. 2P 
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feeling, not results of civilisation, not lessons learned, and that, therefore, 
can be unlearned, at a higher stage of the divine discipline. They are the 

rimers and universal necessities of the soul. They may be forgotten, or 
Seapieed, or disbelieved ; but in those moments when sudden danger puts 
the mere logical intellect off its guard, and throws a man back upon his 
inner self, they spring into life again... . . Why is it that the satisfac- 
tion of these wants gives such an unutterable peace, and out of the feeblest 
spirits sometimes creates martyrs and confessors, but that here is the true 
centre of strength or weakness, the deep spring of or anguish, the 
everflowing fountain of human happiness or misery. No system, therefore, 
which does not meet and satisfy these inalienable wants, can be adequate to 
the necessities of human nature.” (Pp. 143-145, 149, 150.) 

‘These observations are as well expressed, as they are weighty in them- 
selves, as illustrations of the philosophy of Christianity. They touch the 
springs of that deep assurance of its truth which transcends all other evi- 
dences, and on the strength of which men are ready to die for it, who are 
totally unqualified to grapple with scientific arguments either for or against 
it. In some of the pages which follow, the felt and acknowledged 
wretchedness in which blank infidelity leaves its victims with respect to the 
future, not to speak of all the nobler aspirations of the present, is strikingly 
illustrated. But instead of going into od analysis of the succeeding 
chapters, we shall close our notice of these able lectures with the following 
striking extracts :— 

Tne Atonement.—“ Blessed beyond all expression is the attitude in which 
the scriptural doctrine of the atonement, through the vicarious sacrifice of 
the Son of God, stands towards the soul! . . . Here, beneath the cross, 
we find a deeper meaning in love than we ever thought of before ; and ac- 

uiring a truer estimate of sin and of God's punitive wrath upon it, look up 
t nae. our tears at the Saviour’s intolerable agonies, as he was ‘ wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities.’ So deep, so mar- 
vellous, so tender, are the lessons that the soul learns from the cross, that 
there is happiness even in its tears, and a kind of divine joy in the very 
anguish of its penitence. I do not forget that, from the earliest ages of 
Christianity to the present day, men have been found to exclaim against 
the doctrine of a vicarious sacrifiee, as if it shocked their natural sense of 
justice, and was in its own nature monstrous. So far as concerns the influ- 
ence of such an objection on the proofs of Christianity, we might pass it 
over unnoticed, for it falls within the category of a purely speculative ob- 
jection. But it is in this dissimilarity of the doctrine to anything that the 
human mind could of itself have conceived, combined with its wonderful 
adaptation to man’s wants, that we find no weak argument for its divine 
origin and authority. Except in the inspired Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, there was nothing in the experience of the world that could have sug- 
gested to the human reason a model of atonement so sublime in its very 
singularity. And yet now that it has been revealed, it is found to touch a 
chord in the universal heart of man, which never vibrated as it does to this 
music. It exercises a divine force that transcends, and even contradicts all 
previous experience of the reason, Differences of times, race, and age, 
are lost in the common brotherhood which it evokes. Savage or civilised, 
the soul bows before no other truth as it does before this. This, the pro- 
clamation of Christ crucified, is the spring of an universal love ; this, the 
bond of an universal family; this, the banner of an universal conquest.” 





(Pp. 210-212. 

hese sentiments are as noble in themselves as they are seasonable at the 

present moment. They give a better idea of the strain of the volume than 

anything we could say, and we cordially commend it to our readers as a 
aable contribution to the Christian argument, in a form suited to the 

present tendencies of religious thought. D. B. 
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The Lex Evangelica, or Essays for the Times: proving that Holy Scripture 
is the only infallible interpreter to Reason in search after Religious Truth. 
Being a Reply to a recent publication entitled “ Essays and Reviews.” 
Y pan W. S. Burnsipe, Rector of Castleblaney. Dublin: Herbert. 

61. 

This work contemplates a noble design in connection with the notorious 
“ Essays and Reviews,”’ and one to which we wish all success, the uniting 
of evangelical churchmen in defence of the authority and inspiration of the 
word of God. There is a growing indifference, says the author, to the 
claims of the Bible, which has culminated in that volume entitled “ Essa 
and Reviews,” and he would wish to counteract it by w union among the 
party whom he represents. And in the dedication to all evangelical church- 
men, by whom it is to be hoped the call will be responded to with one con- 
sent, he says, “ ‘To whom can the nation look for the preservation of the 
faith? It is not to the Tractarians; for they, by deposing the absolute 
authority of Scripture by their doctrine of tradition, have co-operated with 
the rationalists in bringing about the state of things we deplore. It is 
not to the “ Broad” Church, for they never as a party can possess the basis 
of an effective opposition, as long as they want the positive element. Their 
principles are negative.” ‘The author is hopeful that this new phenomenon 
may have the effect of consolidating the evangelical party, and that their 
action may henceforth partake less of the character of independent and 
isolated effort We wish success to the aspirations of this mght-minded 
man, and take leave to add, that two things seem necessary to accompany 
such a united effort in order to ensure a very large amount of success: a 
determination (1) to act out their convictions to the fullest extent in respect 
to Calvinistic doctrine and church reform; and (2) that neither prophetical 
speculations on the one hand, nor man’s censures on the other, Se allowed 
to unnerve their efforts, 

The volume before us, as a contribution to theology in connection with 
the Oxford Essays, is of very considerable merit. An outline of the volume 
will be most succinctly given in the author's own words :—“ The contents 
of ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ are reducible to three primary topics, which in- 
clude the entire volume, viz., the evidence, inspiration, and interpretation 
of Seripture ; or miracles, authority, and systematic t y. The essays 
which follow have been composed to meet these points,” Of the eleven 
essays contained in the volume we may say that they all breathe the genuine 
spirit of the Reformation, but that the four are particularly valuable in 
which the author discusses’ respectively the laws of testimony, the laws of 
justification, the harmony of reason with revelation, and the morality of 
the Old Testament. These are able and full of point as opposed to the 
essayists. But the defect of the volume is that it lacks condensation, and dif- 
fuses itself over too much, that it brings up other topics to which the writer's 
mind has been directed in other connections, and that it does not sufficiently 
converge on one given point to produce a united impression. But we hope 
the volume will gain the great object it aims at, 


————_ - 


Some Notes on the First Chapter of Genesis with reference to “ Essays and 
Reviews.”” By the Rev. Dr M‘Caut. London: Wertheim & Macintosh. 
1861. 


This is a pamphlet by one whose opinion on a point of Hebrew phi 
is entitled to the utmost deference. Nothing has been written against 
Oxford Essayists on the subject of the lst chapter of Genesis so erudite and 
so conclusive. Dr M‘Caul discusses—Ist, the supposed two accounts of 
ereation ; 2d, the when of creation; 3d, the primitive creation ; 4th, the 
earth desolate and empty ; 5th, the existence of the earth and light before 
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the sun; 6th, the meaning of the word “day ;” 7th, the six logical 
riods ; 8th, the earth immoveable ; 9th, the firmament not a solid vault ; 
Oth, the unity of the human race., This learned discussion will do good 
service, and will, it is to be hoped, get into the hands of cle-gymen. The 
Hebrew erudition of the writer, together with his familiar acquaintance 
with all the German exegetical writers who have written upon Genesis, 
contrast favourably with the flippant superficiality of the Oxford essayists. 





Essays and Reviews ; a Lecture delivered before the Norwich Church of 
England Young's Men's Society, 18th March 1861. By Rev. Cyprian 
ny Perpetual Curate at Thorn, Norwich. London: Jarrold & Sons, 


An excellent and seasonable lecture. The writer takes a comprehensive 
view of the bearings of this new school, and fully apprehends what is at 
stake. He says (p. 30) :—“ It seems quite plain to me that just now the 
most earnest attention to the historical portions of Scripture is demanded 
of all the pastors and teachers in the church, We may dwell upon the 
doctrines of the gospel, it seems, till the facts on which they rest are all 
cut from beneath our feet.” 


IV. SERMONS. 


Sermon:, Par A. Bouvier. Geneve: Cherbuliez. 1860. 
Refléxions sur la Prédication and l Homilétique. Par A. Bouvier, Geneve: 
Cherbuliez. 1860. 


These are not metaphysical nor psychological sermons, nor languid 
homilies, but practical, evangelical addresses by a young, earnest Genevese 
pastor to his flock. All is life, action, tableaux vivants ; there is a con- 
tinual propelling, an incessant festina ad rem, which fixes the attention of 
the hearer (for you hear these sermons, = do not read them), and, per- 
haps, something of that eloquence which Vinet describes when he says :— 
as The true orator is he who, from the début, lodges himself in the heart of 
his hearers, speaks to them, not from without but from within, and asso- 
ciates himself closely and voluntarily with all their feelings, so that his dis- 
course is not an allocution, but an uninterrupted dialogue betwixt speaker 
and hearer, a rapid interchange of question and answer, of summons and 
reply, as in one of Corneille’s most vivid dramas.” 

uvier's sermons are specially addressed to the Genevese population, com- 
posed to no small extent of nominal Christians and sceptics. But this 
polemical and local feature is the very secret of the life of these sermons, 

The doctrine is scriptural with one or two exceptions. Thus, the preacher 
(though believing very positively in the Fall), does not explain it in a literal 
sense ; ‘‘ Under the veil of a Symbol,” he says, “ for I do not think we ought 
to take this subject in a literal sense,” p. 116. Again, on the sermon on 
Grace, there is a gap which must be filled. In his attempt to prove the 
necessity of grace, the author shews the oppressing power of sin, and the 
awakening of conscience. but he overlooks the great work of the Spirit in 
convincing man of sin, (John xvi. 8), and he gives very little place to that 
Holy Law which also demands its due. 

Some months ago, Pastor Bouvier competed for the chair of Pastoral 
Theology in the National Academy of Geneva, and brought out a very able 
syllabus of the course which a professor of Homiletics is expected to teach. 

uvier lays down faith as the great moving principle of a preacher. 
“ Preaching, less than anything else, can dispense with faith,” p. 10. 

As a man of faith and of lite taste, the author has dismissed all the 
scholastic lumber in point of rules on the subject of preaching. “The 
power of the preacher is first of all in the truth believed and experienced, 
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then in the vigour of his natural character, the ardour of his constitution, 
the a of his heart, the vivacity of his impression, Such is the 
part of od and that of man in this double work,” p. 14. Well, but is not 
the part of God miade rather scanty in this division} D. F. 





The Gospel of Jesus Christ. Sermons by Dr Josepn Appison ALEXANDER 
of Princeton, London: Nelson. 1861. 


The British public, to whom Dr Addison Alexander is well known as an 
expositor, were not probably prepared to find in him the great preacher. 
And yet, we think him even more distinguished in the latter capacity. 
When we place this volume side by side with the best sermons that have 
recently emanated from the Britis pulpit, we are not sure that they are 
equalled by anything that has recently ap among us. The sermons 
of the late Mr Rehectoon of Brighton, erratic in doctrine toa painful degree, 
have taken a high place among us; and that they are beautiful compositions, 
and replete with noble sentiment, cannot be denied. They have not a tithe, 
however, of the thought, the calm strength, the exegetical tact, and the 
happy application which we find in this volume of Dr Addison Alexander's 
sermons, ‘The impression which we have at the close of many of these ser- 
mons, is overpowering. ‘lhough thought after thought followed each other 
in a natural luminous order, it is only at the close that the reader is aware 
of their full force and collective power. We shall not analyse these forty- 
three sermons, but shall content ourselves with calling attention to them as 
sermons. The publishers have done well to bring them within the reach 
of the British public. 


V. EXPOSITION. 


Christ the Light of the World : Biblical Studies on the first ten wy oo of 
St John's Gospel. By Rupo pa Besser. Translated from the German, 
by M. G. Huxtaste. Edinburgh: T. Clark. 1661. 


Besser’s expositions, of which the present volume on the half of St John 
forms a part, already extend over the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
They have emer, Ae obtained a favourable reception in the Lutheran 
Church, partly, because they reproduced much of the spirit of the original, 

tly because of their edifying character. Though his mode of exposition 
rs at times the appearance of abruptness, it is by no means arbitrary, 
but based on good exegesis, and with a distinct reference to the persons, 
lace, and time of the event in question. Though he does not shew the 
inks of connection, or the transitions of the process, he rises in a natural 
way from the icular to the general ; and then applies all to life and man- 
ners. His reflections are thus not arbitrary or abrupt, though they some- 
times appear so. The quotations from some of the best Lutheran divines, 
and from Luther and Chemnitz in particular, give additional value to the 
comments. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that his stand-point is that of strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy ; and hence many points are zealously enforced, to 
which one attached to Calvinistic and Puritan theology will demur. " 
for example, how he assumes baptismal regeneration at John iii. 5—a pas- 
sage on which the translator might have appended a guiding remark. 





Preparing for Home: A Series of Expository Discourses on2 Cor.v. B 
Rev. JonatHan Watson. Second Edition. London: Nisbet &Co. 1861. 
These expository discourses upon a pregnant chapter of Scripture, deserve 
a wider circulation than the author's own flock. Evincing a sincere attach- 
ment to what are usually called the doctrines of grace, without putting any 
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one out of its proportion, they bring befure the reader some of the most im- 
portant points in succession, and with a special regard to their sanctifying 
and practical influence. We would specially call attention to the lecture 
on being “ Ambitious of Christ’s approbation.” Those designated “ the 
Exit, the preparing for Home, the Karnests of it, the preferring to go 
Home,” will be felt as a solemn call to every Christian. 

There are some points to which, on exegetical grounds, we might take ex- 
ception, Thus, in the exposition of “ Then are they all dead,” the author, in- 
stead of considering it as descriptive of the believer’s death in Christ, views 
it as referring to spiritual death. Owen's exposition, in his “ Death of 
Death,” is the only tenable one. 





Lectures on the 32d Psalm during Lent’ 1859. Ry the Rev. J. W, 
Resve, M.A. Second Edition. London: Nisbet & Uo. 1860. 

These lectures do not profess to be elaborate or erudite, but they are 
simple and practical expositions, replete with an evangelical spirit, and a 
full statement of the gospel. ‘The topics insisted upon are : The Forgiveness 
of Sin, Backsliding, Confession of Sin and Recovery, the Hiding-place, God's 
Guidance, the Contrast. They have reached the second edition, and form 
edifying reading. 

VI. PROPHECY. 


As there are publications specially devoted to the study of prophetical 
subjects, we do not profess to enter at large into this department, nor to 
attach ourselves to any prophetical school. We content ourselves, for the 
most part, with indicating the scope of the various prophetical works as 
they appear. 


Palestine Lost : Objections to the Doctrine of Israel's Future Restoration to 
their own Land, National Pre-eminence, dc. By Epwarp Swaine. ‘Third 
Edition. London. Jackson, Walford & Hodder. 1861. 

The ability of this performance is attested by the fact, that it has reached 
its third edition. The writer has admirably exhibited the character of the 
Christian dispensation, and the breaking down of the middle wall of parti- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles. But while he proves that all believers are 
Abraham’s seed, and that such phrases must be taken in this sense in their 
deepest significance, the church being one body in Christ, he has not proved 
from the prophecies of the Old Testament, or from the statements of the 
New Testament, that the covenant with Abraham by which he became the 
father of “ many nations,” had no reference to his natural descendants and 
to Palestine, and that it is now absolutely dissolved. But the treatise de- 
serves a perusal, as an able and candid discussion of one side of the question. 


VII. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND SINGLE DOCTRINES. 


The Old Theology the True Theology ; or, the Justification and Sanctification 
of the Holy Scriptures, of the Early Fathers, and of the Creed Books and 
3 of the Reformed Churches. By Rev. W. Extsorr, Epsom. Lon- 

don: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 

We have in this little work a clear, unambiguous statement of the doc- 
trine of justification, which is put in peril at this moment in England. The 
exegesis of Scripture is excellent, the definitions exact, and the connection 
between justification and sanctification is put on its right foundation. The 
writer has made himself familiar with Ussher and Davenant, whom he 
justly reckons as the chief among English divines, and has enriched his 
work by ample references to the symbols of the Reformation, as well as to 
the Patristic literature. The righteousness of Christ is set forth as the sole 
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ground of a sinners justification, and admirably contrasted with every other 
— ground. We wish a wide circulation to these treatises. The author 
would do well, however, to reverse the order of his volume, placing the sub- 
ject of justification at the commencement of his work. 


VIII. CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


Life-Work ; or, the Link and the Rivet. By L. N. R., author of “ The Miss- 
ing Link,” and “ The Book and its Story.” London : Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


This work is a following up of that important publication, “ The Missing 
Link,” which appeared a year and a half ago, and is from the same pen. 
The writer says (p. 37), that “those who have contributed more than £6000 
to female missions, which have taken the above short title, have a right to 
ask after the year’s work—and the answer is ready. Our first book told them 
of 37 districts so occupied ; the present can tell of 150. It can tell them also 
of principles tried and tested.” Besides the four years’ fruits here recorded, 
an the further explanation of the scheme as requiring to have the Bible- 
woman associated with a lady who shall take a special superintendence, this 
work has many ap ee of interest. It urges the being “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,” by a daily drawing from that fountain ; it twines together a selection 
of facts from the book and its missions ; and it gives a general outline of 
o oe Bible and domestic Female Missions,” which cannot but interest every 

ristian. 





Black Diamonds ; or, the Gospel in a Colliery District... By H.H. B. With 
a Preface, by Rev. J. B. Owen, St Jude’s, Chelsea. London: Nisbet & 
Co. 1861. 


This is a publication which promises to draw attention forcibly to our 
collier population. We suppose few were prepared for the statements given 
in the chapter entitled, “‘ Figures and Facts for Statesmen and Philanthro- 
pists ” (ch. xi.), that the deaths in coal-pits are nearly 1000 per annum ; that 
fire-damp is not the greatest destroyer of life ; that falls of the roof are the 
principal, and descending and ascending the shaft the second, danger which 
the miner has to encounter. This book is constructed on the right principle 
of appealing to many sympathies and interests. It gives a descriptive out- 
line of the area of our coal-fields, the number of our collieries, and the pro- 
duce of coal. By figures and facts, it appeals to the statesman and philan- 
thropist to take measures to save human life, and to fortify the miner against 
the public-house and truck-system. It enlists the Christian by a sketch of 
Jabours among colliers, and accounts of eminent miners, among whom Richard 
Weaver is not forgotten. The whole work discovers not only practical bene- 
volence, but an enlightened attachment to the doctrines of sovereign  prace, 
and the hazards at which the comforts of the social hearth are provided, and 
what is due to our collier population, are powerfully recalled to every reader. 





The Omnipotence of Loving-kindness ; a Narrative of Labours among the 
Fallen Women of Glasgow. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


This work brings out the results of Christian benevolence among the 
female outcasts of Glasgow. The — and persevering efforts of the Chris- 
tian lady, whose efforts are here recorded, among the degraded members of 
her own sex, have been crowned with no small success ; and the publication 
is fully warranted when we call to mind how n it is to provoke to love 
and good works. We are not quite sure that it is altogether free from risk 
to publish the cases with initials, so as to permit the individuals to recognise 
their own portrait, and, least of all, when it is a favourable portrait. 
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Mended Homes and what Repaired them. By the author of “ Workmen and 
their Difficulties.” London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


This little work, originally a letter to Mr Gurney, follows up the writer’s 
“ Ragged Homes.” The erection of a Workman’s Hall in London, as a means 
to entice working men from the public-house, is shewn to have already been 
followed by important results. ch member paying twopence per week has 
various advantages of good fires, gas lights, d&c., d&c.; and the writer states, 
that of 136 who signed the pledge since the erection of the hall, only three 
have broken it. to women again, Mrs Bayly deprecates the amount of 
work performed by them in laundries, &c., &c., while their homes are ne- 
pmol y and their children grow up as city Arabs. The deaths of children in 
consequence are numerous. 


IX. THE POLEMICAL. 


Two Lectures on Infant Baptism. By Rev. C.J. Brows. Edinburgh: 
M‘Laren. 1861. 


We are none of those who would preclude all friendly discussion among 
Christians upon their distinctive points ; on the contrary, when the discus- 
sion is carried on in a manly spirit, and in a genial tone, it is salutary and 
necessary, affording to each section a fresh occasicn to re-examine its positions 
and to correct its mistakes. We have no doubt that all the sections of the 
Christian Church will be subjected to much more of this by their neighbours 
before they see eye to eye; and we desire it for every one of them. Mr 
Brown’s treatise is, for its size, a full and exhaustive discussion, both of the 
subject of baptism and of the mode of baptism, with the practical duties that 
flow from the administration of baptism to children ; and it is a very model 
of Christian friendly polemics. 


Baptism ; a Contribution to Christian Union. A Letter to the Rev. Mr 
ypurgeon. By Rev. D. Fraser, A.M., Lerwick, Shetland. Edinburgh : 
ennedy, 1861. 


This 1s another well-written treatise on the mopE of baptism, containin 
much spiritual truth and sound theology. Though we are persuaded it il 
have been greatly better to begin the discussion with the subjects of bap- 
tism, than with the mode of it, we cannot but acknowledge the amount of 
truth which he happily elucidates, the admirable spirit and bearing of the 
writer towards the respected brethren who take the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

We wish all controversy were so conducted as these two writers have evinced 
in the present instances. 


The Geneva Lectures. Rome et le Ceur Humain (Rome and the Human 
Heart). Etudes sur le Catholicisme. Par Feuix Buncener. 1861. 


' This work and one following were delivered as popular lectures at Geneva ; 
and it is highly creditable to the intellectual standing of the audience, and 
to the talent of their author, that these subjects, handled in such a manner, 
should have been listened to with the deepest interest. 

M. Bungener is already very favourably known in Britain by various works, 
which have been translated into English. He is an able controversialist, and 
his works are distinguished both by the elevation of their tone, alike free from 
bitterness and partiality, and by their clearness and logical vigour. In the 
work before us, M. Bungener undertakes to prove that the Church of Rome, 
instead of combating error, panders to all the instincts of fallen human 
nature ; so that it may be affirmed that men have fabricated to themselves a 
religion after their own image and their own likeness. In his preface, Bun- 
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gener says: “ We attack Catholicism here on its own ground ; we reproach 
it only concerning the things of which it boasts, as so many characteristics 
by which — to its own account) its excellence and its divinity ought 
to be ised. It professes to respond to the wants of the human heart. 
True ; but to which? The whole question liesthere. If we prove that those 
to which it responds are precisely those which the gospel combats, and com- 
mands us to combat, shall we not have proved sufficiently that it cannot be 
the gospel, but those very wants which have created it for their own use ?” 
Other churches have, more or less, yielded up the truth in favour of the 
instincts of the old man ; but the Church of Rome has accepted them as the 
materials of her edifice. By covering all with the mantle of her infallibility, 
she has formally and officially"consecrated them, and made them divine.” By 
the flesh, our author says, he means our natural inclinations, our human in- 
stincts, taken as a whole ; some radically bad, others not in themselves bad, 
but ready to submit to the yoke of the bad ; in short, every human element, 
no matter in what form, which is put in the place of the divine in Chris- 
tianity. 

We shall confine ourselves to his remarks upon the teaching of Rome in 
regard to the Bible. “ How (asks our author) has the Church of Rome, with 
an unchangeable book in her hands, been able to change to such a degree that 
this book has become her great enemy and her terror? In constituting 
herself sole guardian of the teachings of this book, she soon came to consider 
herself its mistress. The truth became her property, her thing. She brin 
whatever she likes out of the Bible, and does whatever she likes with it.” In 
the elaboration of this theory, Bungener distinguishes three periods. In the 
first, we see anti-biblical errors developed side = side with deep respect and 


love for the Bible ; in the second, we see the human heart, without losing 
all respect, using it in favour of its errors and its despotism ; and, in the 
third, we see the Bible treated either as a useless auxiliary, or as an enemy, 


which cannot be got rid of, but which is condemned as much as ible to 
impatience and oblivion. One of the Doctors of the Council of Trent said, 
naively ; “Since the church has taken out of the Bible all that was to be 
taken, what do you want with the Bible?” Could the Church of Rome now 
turn back if she would? No, answers our author ; “In her pride she has 
* usu the prerogatives of God, and she is punished by her own sin. In 
proclaiming her infallibility, she has shut herself out from all return to evan- 
gelical Christianity. She must now, unless she deny herself, drag on to the 
end all the superstitions and errors that she has heaped up during centuries ; 
all that her popes and councils have decreed ; all that burden which is now 
weighing her down.” 7” 


X. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Association of Ideas and its Influence on the Training of the Mind. 
A Lecture by the Rev. J. M‘Cosu, LL.D., Prof. of Metaphysics, Belfast. 
Dublin; Hodges, Smith, & Co. 1861. 


This is an admirable lecture, which should be in the hand of every young 
man. The writer is one to whom, as a Christian and a thinker, the age owes 
much, and who is acknowledged to occupy a first place as a Christian meta- 
physician. The great value of the lecture is, that the author knows how to 
turn to practical account, for the regulation of life, one of the most important 
and best ascertained laws of our mental economy. 


The Harp of God: Twelve Letters on Church Music. By Rev. E. Youna 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 

This book will possess an interest to the lovers of sacred music, and not 

less so to the Christian archeologist who has paid attention to the history of 
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church music. The writer evinces a truly evangelical tendency. But the 
book, as a book for general readers, is unduly technical in its musical phrase- 
ology, and too much adapted to an Anglican view-point. 


The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire. By the Rev. Joun Kennepy. Edin- 
burgh. 1861. 


We are not surprised to see that this book has reached a second edition 
within a few months of its publication. Something of the kind has, in fact, 
been waited for. A good deal of curiosity has recently existed in reference 
to the religious state and character of the North Highland district, of which 
Ross-shire forms the geographical, and bears the reputation of being, or hav- 
ing been, the ecclesiastical, centre. The question has been often asked of 
late, What is the real cause of the singular phenomenon presented in that 
northern district since the Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843, 
when not merely an overwhelming majority of the ministers of the district 
joined themselves to the Free Church movement, but when they were accom- 
panied by almost the entire population, both of their own parishes and of the 

arishes of the remaining ministers too? As it was based on religion, What 
is the real character of that religion, its origin and history, its present state 
and prospects? This able, interesting, and instructive, but, at the same 
time, one-sided and unequa!ly written book, furnishes us with the means of 
satisfactorily answering some, if not all, of these questions. Confining him- 
self chiefly to the last 130 years, the author tells us of a great revival of reli- 
gion that arose and spread in the north during the first half of that period, 
and of a remarkable number of evangelical ministers under whose prayerful 
labours it was fostered and carried on, through several generations, nearly to 
the present day ; and he furnishes short and interesting sketches of the more 
able and devoted of those ministers. He tells of the deep-toned piety of 
many Christian laymen, whose character he illustrates by some most edifying 
anecdotes, and he describes the peculiar fellowship meetings of the northern 
Highlands, in which the religion of these laymen was deepened, their gifts 
called regularly out, and the basis laid for the remarkable influence which 
they possessed over the whole people, and which, in Ross-shire, was almost 
never used except for good, for the strengthening also of the hands of faith- 
ful ministers. He further describes the great sacramental gatherings by which 
the religious life was mainly stimulated ; by which Christians, who never saw 
one another at any other time, became mutually acquainted, and realised, in 
a remarkable degree, the comforting and sanctifying influence of the personal 
communion of saints ; and at which, also, through the labours of the eminent 
ministers who preached to the gathered multitudes, as well as through the 
example and encouragement of the pious laymen, religious life was extended 
to the parishes of the most unfaithful ministers. The whole north thus be- 
came bound together in religious and ecclesiastical feeling indissolubly as one. 
Our author describes also the character of the past religion of Ross-shire, as 
he himself conceives of it and remembers it, its Calvinistic orthodoxy, its 
awful sense of the majesty of God, its trembling dread of self-deception, its 
strugglings with inward corruption, and its earnest pantings after and oeca- 
sional enjoyment of the closest communion with, God. Finally, he occupies 
a considerable portion of the volume with an interesting notice of one of the 
Ross-shire ministers, his own father, the Rev. John Kennedy of Killearnan. 
Thus far we heartily thank our author for this important addition to the 
sources of ecclesiastical history, and commend his edifying volume, as well as 
the religious questions which he discusses (on which, however, space will not 
permit us to remark), to the study of our readers. 

We wish we were not obliged to append some qualifying observations. 
While, with laudable zeal, our author defends the religion of the north from 
what he holds to be unjust southern accusations, he has unwittingly betrayed 
certain tendencies of mind, which suggest a doubt as to his being quite an 
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impartial judge. To decide whether the religion of Ross-shire has, or has 
not, been characterised by subjectivity, to adjust the balance between the 
religious characteristics of the north and of the south, would demand a more 
comprehensive point of view than some uncalled-for censorious remarks 
would seem to indicate. To determine the question, whether some of the 
Christians of Ross-shire have been really favoured with divine prophetic 
communication, would require a more rigid deference to the laws of evidence, 
To decide between the strictness of the north, and the laxity of the south, 
would require greater breadth, when we call to mind that Mr Kennedy’s ex- 
clusive standard of Christian experience leads him to disbelieve that there is 
any great good in the present great revivals. It grieves us that critical jus- 
tice has compelled us to qualify, by these remarks, the high praise we have 
awarded to this book. 

There is still room for a work on the religious history of the northern High- 
lands,—a work to which, probably, several labourers might need, prepara- 
tively, to contribute. There is much yet to be done in the way of the exami- 
nation and comparison of records, both civil and ecclesiastical, local and 
general, for the purpose of throwing some rays of light on the origin and early 
history of religion in the north-eastern coast, and of tracing its progress from 
the Reformation, through more than one troubled era, to the present day. 
There is still much to be done in the way of accounting satisfactorily for the 
distinctive peculiarities of the religion of the north. We still need to learn 
what were the providential causes to which, in subordination to the divine 
sovereignty, was due the remarkable religious prosperity of Ross-shire and the 
northern Highlands, during the very period when, in the rest of the High- 
lands and in most other parts of the Church of Scotland, religion was at its 
lowest ebb ; and we need, further, and above all, that the wide field of tradi- 
tional religious anecdote, in the parishes of the north, should be diligently 
and ae reaped to furnish such a history with its most valuable mate- 
rials, viz., sketches and anecdotes of godly ministers and laymen ; which, 
though occasionally inaccurate in form, as they float in the recollections of 
the Highlanders, and occasionally, also, disfigured by the peculiarities of the 
minds through which they have passed, and needing, therefore, a discrimina- 
tive judgment, as well as an appreciative mind and heart, to assign them their 
real place and value, do nevertheless preserve more correctly than any formal 
records the religious spirit of the men, the localities, and the periods to which 
they refer. The man or the men who shall rightly accomplish this task, will 
have conferred an inestimable benefit on the Christian Church. T 


Early Blossoms ; or, Memorials of a Minister's Family, five of whom died 
within fourteen months. By their Father, Wiut1am Futon, 2d edition. 
Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co. 1861. 

This is one of the most affecting narratives of successive bereavements we 
have read. It is drawn up with simplicity, and only as a bereaved parental 
heart can describe his loss. The writer indicates his views on the too general 
defect of family training, and his hints and suggestions are valuable. The 
narrative is calculated to be equally interesting and suggestive. 


Church Honesty. By Rev. W. Kerr, M.A., Minister at Deskford. Aber- 
deen: Milne. 1861. 


An earnest and vigorously written appeal on the privilege of giving to the 
support of gospel ordinances. Besides various points of a more general 
* nature connected with the church and the ministry, tae writer forcibly 

delineates the hindrances and the disproportion of the church’s resources to 
the success granted. 
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Four Weeks in Japan. By Grorax Suitu, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Hong 
Kong). London: Longman, Green, &c. 1861. 


These travels in Japan by the estimable Bishop of Victoria contain a lively 
sketch of men and manners, and will be read with interest by all those who 
are alive to the duty of introducing the gospel into that country. The writer 
is well known for his evangelical sentiments, and for his noble stand against 
the opium traffic in China; and, in his capacity as a traveller, he discovers 
rare powers of observation and of description. The Christian who reads to 
see the openings for Christianity will find a statement of the character of the 
——_ and of the difficulties and facilities of having intercourse with them 
or that purpose. We quote Dr Smith’s outline of the similarity between 
the Budhistic worship and the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church 
which, he says, long ago bewildered and distressed the ancient Jesuit an 
Dominican missionaries to Japan. “The interior of a Budhist temple sug- 

ests many points of identity with the gorgeous forms and ritual of the 

oman Catholic system. Prayers in an unknown Indian tongue—the fumes 
of incense sticks—the burning candles on the altar-table—the tinkling of 
bells—the shaved head and flowing vestments of the priesthood—the pro- 
cessions in the temples—the existence of monasteries and nunneries—the 
vow of celibacy—the merit of fastings and of pilgrimages to the more re- 
nowned and sacred localities of the country—the vain repetition of the same 
sentence, and counting their prayers with a rosary of beads—the institution 
of an itinerant mendicant order of priesthood—and, above all, the lucrative 
trading in the superstitious fears of the vulgar, and the all-prevalent custom 
of prayers and intercessions for departed souls imprisoned in the gloomy 
horrors and tortures of purgatory—form a strange combination and collection 
of undesigned coincidences of ~ well calculated to embarrass the first 
emissaries of the Papacy to this country, and to impress every impartial and 
Po ae a spectator with the conviction of their having originated in the 
independent and mutual affinities of error.” (P. 57.) 


Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved of Little Children. Edited by W. 
a Author of the “ Moral Statistics of Glasgow.” London: Nisbet 
0. 1861. 


These words of comfort furnish a seasonable and fitting volume to place in 
the hands of bereaved parents. The collector of these beautiful utterances 
from many quarters had been under the chastening hand of family bereave- 
ment, and came out of it to comfort others with his consolations. With the 
doctrine which the extracts seek to establish—that infant children-die in 
the Lord, and are part of Christ’s inheritance—most evangelical minds in 
every church are now perfectly at one, apart from any theory of baptism. 
The Introduction, by br Anderson, is a telling, though characteristic and 
peculiar, statement of the history of opinion on this subject. The collection 
consists of a happy variety of pieces in prose and verse, well fitted to soothe 
and relieve a parental heart ; and we wish the volume a wice circulation. 


The —_ of Truth in Evil Times for the Believer and the Church of God. 
By . Dorman, 9 Burch Road, Rosherville. 


Christian Unity, what it is. By the same Author. 


The writer of these two little treatises gives an outline of the church theory 
which led him to retire from the Dissenters. He wishes uniry, and embodies 
his views in these two highly Christian and beautifully written papers. He 
complains that what the New Testament emphatically calls the church is - 
neither recognised by the Establishment nor by dissent—touching on a most 

mportant subject, which, as the church revives, must more and more thrust 
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itself on men’s attention. We fear his positions, as they are embodied in 
fifteen theses (Unity, p. 23), are unworkable; but, beyond doubt, much is 
stated, which all denominations would do well to ponder, on Christian unity. 


The Land we Live in; or, England’s History in Simple Language, suited to 
Sunday Schools and Ragged School Children. London: Nisbet. 1861. 


This is a little compend of English npn, be 3 the Honourable Secretary of 
the Sabbath School Union, and deserves to be widely known. It is accurate, 
descriptive of manners as well as events, and Christian. 


Gleanings from the Poets for Cottage Homes. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1861. 


A happy selection of religious pieces on a wide variety of themes, and from 
all the periods of English Poetry. 


The Path to Heaven. By the Rev. Signor Gavazzr. Two Sermons in Dub- 
lin, July 1861. 


Every one who has followed the course of this remarkable orator and patriot 
—one of the hopes of reawakening Italy—will be delighted to find that he is 
attached to the doctrines of grace, and that, with all the ardour that belongs 
to him, he preaches Jesus as the Justifier and Sanctifier. The great doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, and good works as following justification, are 
set forth with his characteristic force and freshness. 


The Ploughman’s Text-Book. London: Nisbet & Co. 


We have here suitable texts for ploughmen, with subjoined comments for 
thirty-one days, similar to those manuals which the same author happily 
prepared for Souprers and Sarnors. 


Good News. By Baptist W. Nost, M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


On this theme every one will expect from the excellent author a full and 
fresh exhibition of the gospel, and of all that constitutes it the good news ; 
and they will not be disappointed. 


Plain Sermons for Sundays at Home. By the Rev. Cyprran Rust, Per- 
petual Curate of St Michael’s at Thorn, Norwich. 
Divine Science in Creation and Revelation. By the same Author. 


These are interesting evangelical sermons, salient, and touching life at many 


points. The gospel tone of the sermons is not to be mistaken, nor their 
excellent English. 


Les Perspectives du Temps Present is Prospects of the Present Time) ; 


Discours prononcés & Genéve. Par le Comte Acrnor pg Gaspanin. 1861. 
M. de Gasparin’s book is divided into three chapters. The first, entitled 
“ Our Perils,” is devoted to proving that all false systems arise from our lis- 
tening to the words of the Tempter, “ Ye shall be as gods,” which is put as 
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the epigraph. The author’s aim is only to notice present tendencies ; and he 
shews whither the negative theology is drifting, viz, that after bowing down 
to a self-imposed authcrity, men are gratifying the same carnal instincts by 
casting off all authority. , 

The enemies outside the church are first pointed out—Pantheism, the 
doctrine of prgression and that of development. “In passing over from 
Germany to France,” says M. de Gasparin, “ these systems have acquired the 
graces of an exquisite and A pte indifference. . . . In reading their in- 
terpreters among us, we feel that they are amusing themselves ; that they 
take nothing seriously ; that, armed with the principle that nothing is true 
nor false, that every dogma comes at its own appointed time, they avoid 
above all things giving themselves up ridiculously to a passion. Their 
criticism retires before negations, as much as before affirmatives ; it coolly 
gathers together the elements of future solutions. Their dilettantism plays 
with those questions that formerly tormented mankind.” M. Renan is the 
great advocate of this system in Francc, and finds many partisans, says M. de 
Gasparin, when he is elegantly preaching humanism, and shewing us “ the 
religious conscience,” by turns bringing out the four religious forms—Pagan- 
ism, Judaism, Mahometanism, and Christianity. 

Count de Gasparin then passes under review Deism, with its cold abstrac- 
tions, and this part of his subject furnishes some of the most eloquent pages 
in his book. Take the following as a specimen :—“ Natural religion is 
decidedly against nature. When, in bewilderment, I have run through its 
three or four merciless (sans entrailles) dogmas ; when I have passed a few 
moments at the bottom of this ice-house, I feel an invincible want of light 
and heat again. I must love, and I must fecl myself loved. What would I 
do with your Supreme Being, your immoveable Creator, to whom I owe my 
life (and what a life !), and + is waiting me with his balances? I ama 
sinner ; how will you change me? 1 am sick ; how will you heal me? I am 
condemned ; how will you deliver me? I seek a heavenly Father ; what 
have you done with him? I would wish to pray ; what becomes of prayer in 
your system? These griefs, these injustices in me and out of me, agitate and 
overwhelm me ; what solution do you give me of these problems ? These are 
the only questions worth solving, and you leave them unanswered! I wander 
confounded among your deserts, finding nowhere the two great Christian 
solutions—the Fall and Salvation. It is truly the moment to cry with Mary, 
‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.’ 
And without the Saviour, what an indescribable solitude is created around 
us! If there are only laws, if there is neither Father, Son, nor Holy Spirit ; 
if all intercourse between heaven and earth is interrupted ; if the super- 
natural in Providence has disappeared ; if it be not true that the angels 
‘ascend and descend,’ then, oh! what a horrible silence in the whole 
creation! Your telescopes have extended its limits; you have discovered 
more worlds ; you have obtained a glimpse of nebule, where myriads of suns 
and worlds larger than ours travel in space. Well, so much the worse! 
The regions you thus people are only the more empty; these myriads of 
worlds do not make up for the least breath of sympathy and love! Give me 
back one word of restoration, one word of the gospel! Deliver my nature 
from your natural religion, and I will feel at ease—at home in the midst of 
this magnificent creation. I will once more see clear, and my heart will 
beat!” M. de Gasparin next comes to the great peri/—the peril within the 
church—which consists in the tendency to forget the absolute rights of truth 
—latitudinarianism—sentimentalism. 

The Count next combats what is called the New School, which is merely 
an adaptation of Schleiermacher’s views to suit French tastes. “The rejec- 
tion of the notion of authority, the constituency of the ‘ religious conscience’ 
as supreme judge, is just another form of the temptation, ‘ Ye shall be as 
gods.” ‘I believe what I can assimilate to myself!’ cries the new theology ; 
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as much as to say, ‘I believe what I can see.’ .. . This is not what God 
asks. Do you think that men ever attained to anything great in this way ? 
Where are the great men that the principle of assimilation has brought to 
light? I ask the primitive Christians, the Reformers, the Puritans, the 
Martyrs, the men of our revival! Everywhere I meet with pious submission, 
complete acceptance of the authority ; nowhere can I perceive the pretension 
to make Scripture subordinate to conscience.” M.de Gasparin dwells at 
some length on this tendency, which leads to another which is also preying 
upon the vitals of many churches in France, i.e. the formation of dogmas. 
If the authority of the Bible be null, it naturally follows that what one reli- 
gious conscience receives, another may reject, and that the system of theology 
handed down to us from the Apostles, and after them from the Reformers, 
may now be effete. “ We are told that the nineteenth century will make out 
its own theology !—a great work is going on, and until it be finished, the 
faith of our age cannot be put into formulas. . . . Thus the immutable part 
of Christianity is continually diminishing behind the perpetually forming 
dogma.” 

Count de Gasparin’s second chapter is entitled, Our Defences (Nos forces), 
and is founded on Eph. vi. 10-17. It proves in a brief, but clear and satis- 
factory manner, the truth of Christianity, the authenticity of the canonical 
books, and the infallibility of their contents. The author begins by the in- 
ternal evidence—the person of Jesus Christ. As this argument addresses 
itself directly to the conscience, it is the only one of which the New School 
makes any account, and they delight to point to Vinet as agreeing with them. 
“We have within us,” says Vinet, “a faithful witness.” But in using his 
honoured name, they do him gross injustice in maintaining that he attached 
no importance to the external evidence. That he considered it as equally 
important with the internal evidence, is sufficiently proved by the follow- 
ing :-— 

“Some will be brought to Christianity by historical or external argu- 
ments ; they will prove for themselves the truth of the Bible as they would 
that of any other history. Having established this, they will confront the 
prophecies contained in these ancient documents with the events which have 
taken place ages after ; they will make sure of the miraculous facts related 
in the sacred books, and will conclude from thence the necessary intervention 
of the divine power, which alone disposing of the forces of nature, alone can 
interrupt or modify its action. Others, less apt for such researches, will be 
more struck with the intrinsic evidence of the holy Scriptures. They will 
find the state of their soul perfectly pourtrayed in them, its wants perfectly 
expressed, the true remedy for its evils perfectly pointed out ; struck by the 
immutable characteristics of truth and candour ; feeling themselves stirred, 
changed, renewed inwardly by the mysterious influence of these sacred writ- 
ings, they will, in this way, have acquired a conviction which they cannot 
always account for to others, but which is, nevertheless, legitimate, irresist- 
ible, and immovable. Such is the double road by which men can penetrate 
into the asylum of faith. And it is worthy the wisdom of God, his justice, 
and, we even dare to say, the honour of his government, to open this double 
road to man ; since it was his will that men should be saved through know- 
ledge, he thus engaged himself to furnish them with the means of attaining 
the knowledge of himself.” 

This extract shews how far Vinet was from putting conscience above the 
authority of the Bible, and how unfounded is the assertion of some of the 
adherents of the New School, that they have only developed his doctrine. 

In following M. de Gasparin thus far, we feel that we have hardly done 
justice to the noble and energetic accents in which he contends with the foe 
without and the foe within the church. It is impossible not to be struck 
with his love for the truth, which breaks out, not only in every page of this 
book, but in all the heroic, self-sacrificing efforts he is continually putting 
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forth, both in word and deed, in behalf of this great cause, to which his whole 
life and energies have been devoted. Ready to mount every breach, he has 
been accused of having a monomania—a fixed idea. “I should be sorry not 
to have one,” he says ; “ our fixed idea is to keep the Bible, and we will keep 
it.” And when he cries, “ Where are the slaves of the truth, that is, its 
heroes ?” we instinctively feel that we are in the presence of one of them. 
We are sorry to be obliged to dissent from some of the views of Count Gas- 
parin. We do not wonder that M. de Gasparin, in seeing into what a state 
many of our national churches have fallen, should be led to insist strongly on 
a personal profession, in — to what he calls “ hereditary recruitment ;” 
but we cannot agree with him in thinking that the Baptist churches of the 
present day approach nearer than any other to the apostolic model, that the 
time is coming when all symbols will be done away with, and when it will 
be inconceivable that Christians could be other than Baptists. Neither°can 
we agree in the author’s view that the return to the apostolic model will be 
marked by the extensive employment of lay preachers. 
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